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NOTES FOR CONTRIBUTORS 


1. Manuscripts should be submitted to the Editor of the arr 
BULLETIN, School of Fine Arts, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. Contributors are advised to retain an accurate carbon copy 
of theis articles. 

2. All manuscripts must be typewritten and double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, on sheets of uniform size (pref- 
erably 814 x 11 inches) numbered consecutively. 

3. Footnote references in the text should be clearly desig- 
nated by means of superior figures, placed after the punctuation 
marks. 

4. Footnotes should be numbered consecutively and typed 
double-spaced on separate pages subjoined to the article. 

5. Captions for plates should be typed on separate pages fol- 
lowing the footnotes. Glossy prints of photographs are pref- 
erable; drawings should be in India ink on white drawing paper 
or cardboard. Each photograph or drawing should be clearly 
marked with its figure number on the reverse. 

6. Words, phrases, passages, or titles intended to be printed 
in italics should be underlined in the typescript. This includes 
titles of books, poems, periodical publications, technical terms 
or phrases not in the language of the article, and titles of works 
of art; but does not include direct quotations in a foreign lan- 
guage, foreign titles preceding proper names, place names, or 
words anglicized by usage. 

7. The following words, phrases, and abbreviations should 
be italicized: ad loc., cap., circa (ca.), et al., ibid., idem, infra, 
loc. cit., op. cit., passim, 9.v., saec., scilicet (scil. or sc.), sub 
voce (s.v.), supra, versus (vs.), vide; but not: cf., col., e.g., etc., 
ff. (following), fol., fols. (folio, folios), i.e., 1., ll. (line, 
lines), p., V., VV. (verse, verses), viz. 

8. Double quotation marks should be used for primary quo- 
tations; single quotation marks will be reserved for a quotation 
within a quotation. 

g. In citing from periodicals, the title of the article should 
be in roman within double quotation marks, and the title of the 
periodical in italics. Thus: 


Adolph Goldschmidt, “The Decoration of Early Mainz Books,” 
Magazine of Art, XXX1, 1938, pp. 579-581. 


10. In the case of books cited, the form of reference should 
be as follows: 1) author’s name, preceded by his given name or 
initials, and followed by a comma; 2) title, italicized, followed 
by a comma; 3) the edition where necessary, followed by a 


comma; 4) place of publication, followed by a comma; 5) if 
desired, the name of publisher, followed by a comma; 6) date 
of publication, followed by a comma; 7) reference to volume 
in small roman numerals without preceding “Vol.” or “V.” 
and followed by a comma; 8) page or column number, pre- 
ceded by “p.,” “pp.” or “col.,” “cols.” Thus: 


Mary H. Swindler, Ancient Painting, New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1929, p. 60. 


Charles Diehl, Manuel d’art byzantin, 2nd ed., Paris, Librairie 
Auguste Picard, 1925, 11, pp. 73-78. 


11. In English titles of publications, capitalize all principal 
words; in Latin, in addition to the first word, capitalize proper 
nouns and adjectives derived therefrom; in French, Italian, and 
Spanish, in addition to the first word, capitalize proper nouns 
but not the adjectives derived therefrom; in German, capitalize 
all nouns but not the corresponding adjectives, except those de- 
rived from names of persons. 

12. Upon first reference, titles and bibliographical data 
should be given amply as in paragraphs g and 10. In all suc- 
ceeding references, the shortest intelligible form should be 
used, Such abbreviations as idid., loc. cit., and op. cit. should not 
ordinarily be used to refer farther back than the preceding page. 

13. All references should be verified before the manuscript 
is submitted for publication. Articles that are incomplete in this 
respect will be returned to the author for completion before 
acceptance. 

14. The funds of the arT BULLETIN do not admit of an ex- 
penditure of over fifteen per cent (15%) of the cost of com- 
position for alterations in articles once set up in galley proof. In 
order that contributors may be spared the expense of exceeding 
this allowance, they are urged to prepare their manuscripts as 
nearly as possible in conformity with the above rules. In cases 
of doubt as to form, contributors are referred to A Manual of 
Style published by the University of Chicago Press. 

15. Contributors are entitled to receive twenty-five offprints 
free of charge, and may order as many as they wish in addition 
to be supplied at cost. 

16. The name of the institution with which an author is 
connected will be printed at the end of his contribution; brack- 
ets will be used to denote that the author is a student at that in- 
stitution. 
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THE CHANCEL BARRIER, SOLEA, 
AND AMBO OF HAGIA SOPHIA 


STEPHEN G. XYDIS 


HE earliest and most detailed description of a 

chancel barrier in Early Christian and Byzantine 

times is to be found in the poem composed by 
Paulus Silentiarius in Homeric hexameters and describing 
the church of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople.* This poem 
was written toward the end of the reign of Justinian I 
(527-565). It was recited probably on Epiphany, Janu- 
ary 6th 563 a.v., before the Emperor himself in the Pa- 
triarchal Palace ;* the occasion celebrated was the reinaugu- 
ration of the church of Hagia Sophia, whose great dome 
and eastern arch had been reconstructed after their collapse 
in 558 ab. 

After the general description of the structure of the 
church, after the encomium of the beauty of the materials 
used in the structure (i.e., the sectile decoration and mo- 
saic), Paulus Silentiarius describes the chancel barrier of 
the sanctuary in the following manner:* 


And such space as was reserved in the eastern arch of the great 
church for the bloodless sacrifices, neither ivory nor carved stone 
or copper doth limit, but he [the Emperor] fenced completely 
with silver metals. Not only on the walls which divide the priest 
from the many-tongued choir hath he set clean plates of silver, 
but he has also sheathed entirely with silver metals the columns 
themselves which are six times two in number, gleaming with 
far-darting rays. On these the chisel hath carved disks more 
pointed than circles. In the midst of these, with the skilled 
rhythm of a beauty-producing hand, having engraved the repre- 
sentation of God the Immaculate, who assumed unborn the 
semblance of a mortal’s form, in some places it [sc. the chisel ] 
carved a host of fine-wingéd angels with bended necks (for 
they dare not gaze upon the Glory of God, even though he be 
concealed by a veil of human flesh, for he is also God, even 
having vested himself in the flesh for the absolution of sins). 
In others the tooth of steel hath fashioned the heralds of God 


1. This poem was first published by Du Cange in Johannis Cin- 
nami Libri . . . Pauli Silentiarii Descriptio Sanctae Sophiae, Cor- 
pus Byzantinae Historiae, xiv, Paris, 1670. 

2. P. Friedlander, Johannes von Gaza und Paulus Silentiarius, 
Kunstbeschreibungen Justinianischer Zeit, Leipzig and Berlin, 1912, 
p. 110. J. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire, London, 
1923, II, p. §2. 

3- Ioannes Malalas, Chronographia, in Corpus Scriptorum His- 
toriae Byzantinae, Xv, Bonn, 1831, p. 490. 


4. Paulus Silentiarius, of. cit., vv. 682-719. 


before the incornation; from their voice came the marvellous 
song of Christ that would be. Nor yet did the art of the crafts- 
man omit the form of those, whose youth was spent with the 
basket and the net for sea-creatures, those who, leaving the 
lowly labors and cares, destroyers of the mind, followed the 
behest of the Divine King, becoming even fishers of men — 
from their angling art — and wove for themselves a fine web 
of immortal life. And elsewhere is limned the Mother of Christ, 
vessel of light eternal, whose womb nurtured the labor of child- 
bearing in saintly embrace. And on the panels, which are in the 
midst of the holy screen, making a pale around the saintly men, 
the chisel hath carved a letter of many words; it adorns the 
name of our king and queen. In the middlemost spaces it hath 
carved out a form like a shield with its boss forming a cross, 
And by three doors doth the whole enclosure open to the minis- 
trants; for on each side smaller doors were cut through by a 


labor-loving hand. 


Additional information is further given’ which may be 
translated as follows: 


And upon the silver columns at the height of the entablature 
there is a narrow way of access for the lamplighter, [a path] 
full of light glittering with bright clusters; these one might 
compare to trees covered with mountain-nourished cones or to 
luxurious-branched cypresses. For they are pointed at the top 
and circles spread around in ever widening circles until the 
last one is reached, which curves around the base; from there 
the flower with seeds of flame doth grow and instead of a root 
you will see bowls of silver placed beneath the trees with flam- 
ing fronds. And in the midst of this beauteous wood shines the 
form of the divine cross, pierced with the terrible imprints of 
the nails. 


The interpretation of this prolix but rather grand piece 
of wording presents a number of difficulties; as a result, 
since the time of Du Cange (1610-1688), a number of 
different reconstructions of the chancel barrier in Hagia 
Sophia have been periodically proposed by scholars who 
delved into the matter or cursorily examined it. 

Concerning the position of the barrier, the poet first 
mentions the fact that it surrounded “such space as was 
reserved in the eastern arch of the great church for the 
bloodless sacrifices.” This “eastern arch” has been cor- 


5. Ibid., vv. 871-883. 
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rectly identified as including the whole space beneath the 
eastern semi-dome with the exedrae and the apse at the 
east® (Fig. 1). The question is, how much of this space 
was enclosed by the chancel barrier or, inversely, how 
much was not included within it. 

The barrier must have excluded on the one hand the 
north and south exedrae, which enclosed the choir-singers, 
according to the words of our text.’ That the columns of 
these exedrae were outside the enclosure of the sanctuary 
is confirmed by the fact that, in the description of the im- 
perial ceremonies in Hagia Sophia, it is mentioned that the 
Emperor, accompanied by the Patriarch,° leaves the sanc- 
tuary from the smaller door of the barrier to the right and 
walks up to the porphyry columns on his way to the Meta- 
torion; these columns can only be those of the southern 
exedra under the eastern semi-dome. On the other hand 
the apse at the east naturally must have been included in 
the space surrounded by the barrier along with the synth- 
ronon, as also the space beneath the barrel vault between 
the minor eastern piers, supporting the eastern semi-dome.” 
In accordance with these specifications it is not possible for 
the barrier to be connected to the major eastern piers sup- 
porting the arch of the dome,?° since the excluded spaces 
mentioned above would be included in it; the barrier must 
have been attached in some manner to the minor eastern 
piers.** 


6. D. Th. Bjelaev, Byzantina, 1, St. Petersburg, 1891, p. 110. 


7. Paulus Silentiarius, of. cit., vv. 372-375, where the choir- 
singers are described as enfolded in the exedrae “which were like 
arms embracing.” Vide also vv. 686-687, which mention that the 
walls of the chancel barrier divided the priest from the “many- 
tongued choir.” 


8. Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, De cerimoniis aulae byzan- 
timae, in Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., 1X, Bonn, 1829, ed. Reiske, p. 248. 

g. Bjelaev, of. cit., 11, p. 118. 

10. Du Cange, Joannis Cinnami . . . Nicephori Bryennii . 
Pauli Silentiarii Comment., in Corp. Byz. Hist., xiv, Paris, 1670, 
p. 583 [reproduced in Paulus Silentiarius, Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., 
xxx, Bonn, 1837, p. 137] writes “sub arcu orientali, qui hemi- 
sphaerium sustinet.” However, the same author in his second edition 
of the poem in Historia Byzantina duplici commentario illustrata, 
Paris, 1680, confines the bema to the eastern extension between the 
minor eastern piers. Ch. Rohault de Fleury, La Messe, Paris, 1833, 
Ill, p. 116, and pl. ccxL1, and K. Holl, “Die Entstehung der Bilder- 
wand in der griechischen Kirche,” in Archiv fiir Religionswissen- 
schaft, 1X, 1906, p. 371, accept, however, Du Cange’s earlier ver- 
sion. 

11. J. M. Neale, 4 History of the Holy Eastern Church, Lon- 
don, 1850, Part 1, plan opposite p. 234, and pp. 239-240. W. Sal- 
zenberg, Altchristliche Baudenkmale K onstantinopels, Berlin, 1854, 
PP. 32-33. Bjelaev, op. c#t., 11, p. 118. W. R. Lethaby and H. 
Swainson, The Church of Sancta Sophia, Constantinople, a Study 
of Byzantine Building, London, 1894, p. 38. O. Wulff’s review, 
Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, Xx, 1897, p. 234. K. Trenev, 
Tkonostas Smolenskago sobora, Moscow, 1902, p. 13, pl. I. E. 
Golubinski, Istoria russkoi tserkvi, Moscow, 1904, 1, p. 199, foot- 
note 4. E. Antoniades, ‘H Exgpacic tic “Ayiac Looiac, Athens, 
1908, Il, p. 125, fig. 261. J. Ebersolt, Ste Sophie de Constantinople: 
Etude de topographie d’aprés les cérémonies, Paris, 1910, pp. 16- 
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The next problem needing elucidation is the manner in 
which the chancel barrier was connected to these eastern 
piers supporting the eastern semi-dome. For the clarifica- 
tion of this point, the general nature of this barrier might 
supply us with a clue. Were it in the form of a high opaque 
screen,” in the manner of a modern iconostasis,"* it could 
be proposed that it was set between these piers simply on a 
line from north to south. However, chancel barriers or 
traces of them extant from the sixth to the fifteenth cen- 
tury,** at least, the Coptic “haikal” screens excluded,” 
are of a form having supports (low piers or colonnettes) 
with parapet slabs between, a type also mentioned in con- 
temporary literature.*®° There is nothing in our text that 
cannot be construed as referring to a structure of this semi- 
opaque form; on the contrary, there are positive indica- 
tions in support of this view.*’ With this in mind and inas- 


17. Catholic Encyclopedia, vil, 1910, p. 627. G. Soteriou, “At 
mtakatoxpiotiavixal Baowlikal tic ‘EAAddoc,” *Apxatodoyixh 
‘Eonucole, 1929, p. 225. Friedlander, of. cit., p. 289. E. H. Swift, 
Hagia Sophia, New York, 1940, p. 192. 

12. Holl, op. cit., pp. 370-371. He bases himself only on two 
points in Silentiarius’ text to support his conjecture of an opaque 
screen, a) Baia i.e., the smaller doors, which he considers as refer- 
ring to doors of a smaller height than the main door; b) the verb 
Siétuayev i.e., the expression that these doors were cut through 
the barrier, which, supposedly, would indicate that it was an opaque 
barrier. This very precise interpretation is hardly warranted by 
the general style and period of the poem. 

13. Catholic Encyclopedia, vit, pp. 626-627. 

14. A wooden one, dated 1475 A.D., is to be found in the chapel 
of the Archangel at Pedoulas, in Cyprus. G. Soteriou, Ta Bulav- 
Tiva uvnucia tii¢ Kimpou, Athens, 1935, pls. 147, bottom, and 
148 (drawing). 

15. A. J. Butler, Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, Oxford, 
1884, I, pp. 28-29. These have no columns, as compared with later 
wooden screens in Greece and Asia Minor, though the position of 
the icons on the upper part of the barrier might indicate a com- 
mon origin, from semi-opaque barriers with columns where figural 
decoration was first set on the architrave. 


16. Liber Pontificalis, ed. Abbé L. Duchesne, Paris, 1886, 1, 
p. 181, where mention is made that Constantine constructed in S. 
Lorenzo of the Via Tiburtina “absidam . . . et desuper . 
conclusit de argento et cancellos de argento purissimo ornavit.” 
Also p. 234, referring to Xystus (432-440) “Cancellos argenteos 
supra platomas purphyreticas.” Also p. 500, referring to Hadri- 
anus (772-797) “basilicam Apostolorum in Via Lata . . . apsi- 
dam ipsius ecclesiae cernens . . . cancalis ferreis eandem apsidam 
confirmare fecit et ita eam renovavit.” Also ibid., 11, p. 15, refer- 
ring to Leo III’s (789-816) work in St. Peter’s, “beatissimus 
pontifex fecit ubi supra cancellos fusiles in ingressu presbyterii.” 
Vide also Theophanes Continuatus, Vita Bassli, in Corp. Script. 
Hist, Byz., Xxx, Bonn, 1838, pp. 330-331. 

17. Paulus Silentiarius, of. cit., v. 712, “é¢ 82 pdoac iepot 
mAaKac Epxeoc,” mentions the middle slabs of the barrier in contra- 
distinction to the columns mentioned in v. 689, of. cit. What, how- 
ever, is most decisive is the clear mention of such slabs by Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenetus, of. cit., pp. 17 and 66. In the former passage 
it is mentioned that candles were set “év Toic otnOeot THV ayiwv 
Qupav.” In the latter it is mentioned that the Emperor, when re- 
ceiving the kiss of peace, “lotatat év tT 3cEi@ pépet Tod Suota- 
otnplou, éraxoupuBilwy TO KayKéAAw.” Lrndea and xayKeddov 
are the usual names for the designation of parapet slabs. From 
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much as the semi-opaque elevation was used in barriers 
running straight from north to south*® or in others set on 
the three sides of a rectangular space’® devoted to the sanc- 
tuary, we are not in any position to decide about the ground 
plan of the barrier in Hagia Sophia by the criterion of its 
elevation. 

At this point the number of columns in the barrier may 
be of indirect help to the solution of our problem. Accord- 
ing to Paulus Silentiarius the chancel barrier in Hagia 
Sophia had six times two columns.”° Because of the ambigu- 
ousness of this expression it will be necessary to have re- 
course to the examination of other contemporary monu- 
ments in order to decide whether the poet is referring in 
this passage to single or to twin columns; for the words 
used give us no indication either way.” 

Only one clear instance exists, to our knowledge, of 
double columns being used to divide the sanctuary from 
the nave during the Early Christian and Byzantine peri- 
ods:** it occurs in the basilica of Tigzirt in North Africa.” 
The double columns here are set on an axis east to west 
across the nave. This barrier, however, is connected inti- 
mately in scale to the rest of the architecture of the church, 
where twin columns are also preponderant, in a manner 
quite different from the usual “Kleinarchitektur” chancel 
barriers of the period, to which category the one in Hagia 


this it is evident that they must have been rather low, if the Em- 
peror was able to lean upon them. Concerning Holl’s argument 
from Paulus Silentiarius, of. cit., v. 719 (Holl, of. cit., p. 371), 
the smaller side doors might be smaller in width only, and not in 
height. 


18. E.g., in St. Luke’s in Stiris, in the eleventh century, cf. R. W. 
Schultz and S. H. Barnsley, The Monastery of St. Luke in Stiris, 
London, 1901, p. 31, fig. 21. 

19. E.g., in the cruciform church of Salona, cf. W. Gerber, 
Forschungen in Salona, Vienna, 1912, 1, figs. 40-43. R. Egger, 
Forschungen in Salona, Vienna, 1917, 1, dates this church between 
490 and 540 A.D. 

20. Paulus Silentiarius, of. cit., v. 690. The Novgorod Chronicle 
mentions simply twelve columns (cf. K. Hopf, Chromiques gréco- 
romanes, Berlin, 1873, p. 97). Golubinski, of. cit., p. 199, foot- 
note 4, proposes that these columns were an innovation of Justinian 
in Hagia Sophia. However, the screen of St. John of Ephesus of 
the Justinianic period, which is probably before 550 a.p., and thus 
earlier than the second barrier in Hagia Sophia, also had columns, 
according to the reconstruction by G. Soteriou, from fragments 
found (cf. infra footnotes 56 and 106). 


21. Paulus Silentiarius, op. cit., vv. 392-393, refers in the same 
manner to single columns still extant in Hagia Sophia, namely the 
six columns of the exedrae in the galleries. Noted by Antoniades, 
op. cit., 1, p. 86, footnote 4. 


22. Disregarding the twin interknotted columns in barriers of 
the Palaeologan period, e.g., in the Metropolis of Mistra (G. Mil- 
let, Les monuments byzantins de Mistra, Paris, 1910, pl. 45), or in 
the church of Porta Panaghia in Thessaly (A. Orlandos, “‘H 
Ilépta Ilavayia ti¢ Oecoakiac,” *Apxeiov tav Budavtivév 
uvnuciwy tic ‘EAA ddoc, 1, fase. 1, fig. 14). 

23. P. Gavault, Etude sur les ruines romaines de Tigzirt, Paris, 
1897, pp. 5-90. Period 1 is dated mid-fifth to early sixth century 
A.D, 


Sophia apparently belongs, judging from the position of its 
description in the Exppacic.** Concerning the double row 
of columns in the presbytery of old St. Peter’s in Rome, 
there is conflicting literary evidence about the time and 
manner of its construction, one source mentioning that it 
is the result of two different periods; ** in consequence, this 
example also is of rather doubtful use as comparative mate- 
rial.”® Furthermore, were there even no contradiction in 
the sources, it would be necessary to admit that we are 
dealing here with a double row of columns and not with 
twin columns as might be inferred from our text. Nor are 
there any instances during the Early Christian period of 
chancel barriers with twin columns coupled on a north to 
south axis of the church, as indicated in the reconstruction * 
by Rohault de Fleury” (Fig. 2). 

In consequence of these indications it may be assumed 
that in all probability the twelve columns of the barrier in 
Hagia Sophia were set separately** from each other with 
eleven or thirteen intercolumniations between. With this 
as a datum, the problem to be solved may be formulated 
in most general terms; in what way could a sanctuary with 
a single space terminating in an apse at the east, be closed 
by a barrier with twelve individual supports — in this case 
columns — and with eleven or thirteen intercolumniations, 
and three doors, of which the central one is larger than the 
other two?” 

As mentioned already, the twelve columns may be set 
either between the minor eastern piers of Hagia Sophia, 


24. L.e., after the description of the church as architecture, or 
the description of its decoration. 

25. Liber pontificalis, ed. Duchesne, 1, p. 417, Pope Gregory 
III (731-741) “columnas sex onichinas volutiles . . . duxit in 
ecclesiam beati Petri, quas statuit erga presbiterium, ante confes- 
sionem, tres a dextris et tres a sinistris juxta alias antiquas sex 
filopares.” On the other hand, there is another mention that these 
columns were all contemporary (cf. ibid., 1, p. 176, Vita Silvestri), 
“supra columnis purphyreticis et alias columnas vitineas.” 

26. An analogy used by Lethaby and Swainson in order to jus- 
tify their reconstruction of the barrier with double columns cou- 
pled on an axis from east to west (of. cit., p. 74). 

27. Rohault de Fleury, of. cit., 111, pl. CCxLI. Once more, we 
must except the double columns of the Palaeologan period, cf. 
supra footnote 22. Enciclopedia Italiana, s.v. “iconostasi,” XVII, 
p. 700, also accepts the reconstruction with coupled columns. 

28. Holl, of. cit., p. 370, although accepting the wrong position 
for the chancel barrier, setting it between the major eastern piers, 
believes there was a single row of columns, basing himself mainly 
on v. 690 of Paulus and the expression tThAcBoAoic ceAdecat 
AeAaunétac which, he suggests, indicates that each column was 
individually visible to the spectator. Therefore, he concludes, the 
columns were not set in pairs transversely to the chancel barrier 
(Lethaby and Swainson, of. cit., fig. 5, p. 38 and p. 74). However, 
Holl’s argument is also valid in a reconstruction such as that pro- 
posed by Rohault de Fleury with twin columns. Single columns are 
apparently also accepted by H. Holtzinger, Die altchristliche Archi- 
tektur in systematischer Darstellung, Stuttgart, 1889, p. 160. 


29. Paulus Silentiarius, of. cit., vv. 717-719. 
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in a single row on a straight line from north to south, in 
anticipation of later Byzantine barriers*® (Fig. 3), or on 
the three sides of a rectangle anchored on the minor eastern 
piers and projecting westwards” (Fig. 4). 

The words of our text*? are ambiguous since they sim- 
ply say that on each side of the central door there was a 
‘smaller one. The imperial ceremonies as described by Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenetus, when examined, do not shed 
much more light on the subject, both types of chancel 
colonnades having been used by various historians with 
plausibility in retracing the ceremonies.** 

Nor is the destruction wrought upon the ciborium and 
altar by the collapse of the eastern arch supporting the 
dome, as mentioned by Malalas,** a clue to the form of 
the chancel barrier’s ground plan, as suggested by those 
who believe it projected westwards,** for the actual posi- 
tion of the ciborium and altar is not known, and they might 
have been set far in the back of the apse, allowing for a 
chancel barrier running simply north to south. 

Fortunately, there is another approach to the problem; 
i.e., through the general study of the relations between 
the ground plan of barriers, the space enclosed by them, 
and the number of columns used in these barriers. In the 
simple chancel barrier running north to south in front of 
a single apse, the maximum number of small piers or col- 
umns during the whole mediaeval period is eight; it occurs 
in St. Mark’s, Venice, in the barrier erected there by the 
Masegne brothers.** Earlier barriers of a similar type such 
as the one in St. Nicholas of Myra in Asia Minor*’ or that 
in the tenth-century basilica of Torcello, near Venice*® 


30. Antoniades, of. cit., 11, p. 86, and also footnote 47 on same 
page, and fig. 256. Neale, op. cit., pp. 239, 240, plan opposite 
p. 234, Part 1. Ebersolt, of. cit., unnumbered plate at the end of 
the book. Catholic Encyclopedia, vil, p. 627. G. Soteriou, “Ai 
mtahatoxpiotiavixal Bacthixal tii¢ ‘“EAAd3oc, p. 225. A. Vogt, 
Le livre des Cérémonies, 1, Commentary, Paris, 1935, p. 60, also 
accepts Antoniades’ reconstruction. Swift, op. cit., p. 192. 

31. Bjelaev, of. cét., 11, p. 124. Wulff, of. cit., p. 234. Trenev, 
op. cit., p. 13, pl. 1. Golubinski, of. cét., 1, p. 199, footnote 4. 
Friedlander, op. cit., p. 228, fig. 8. The latter’s reconstruction is an 
intermediate solution, since all twelve columns are set on one line 
on the facade of the barrier, while the doors are between the end 
columns and the western face of the minor eastern piers. 

32. Paulus Silentiarius, of. cit., vv. 717-719. 

33- Bijelaev, of. cét., 11, p. 124, versus Ebersolt, of. cit., pp. 14- 
18. 

34. Malalas, cf. supra footnote 3. 

35. Cf. supra footnote 31. 

36. Hans von der Gabelentz, Mittelalterliche Plastik in Venedig, 
Leipzig, 1903, pp. 222-223. According to the inscription upon the 
architrave, the barrier was finished by Giacomello and Pier Paolo 
Masegne in 1394 A.D. 

37. H. Rott, Kleinasiatische Denkmdler, Leipzig, 1908, fig. 123, 
P- 329. 

38. B. Schulz, Die Kirchbauten auf der Insel Torcello, Berlin, 
1927, pp. 23-24, pls. 6, 7, 13. The barrier is dated by this author 


have only six columns. In addition, no examples of such 
barriers have three doors leading to a single apse.*® More- 
over, even with such barriers having subsidiary barriers to 
the side apses at the north and south of the main apse, it 
often happened that, during the sixth century at least,*® 
these latter spaces had no special doors to them leading to 
the aisles; the exit from them was made through the door 
of the central barrier.** 

On the other hand, barriers with exactly twelve posts 
or columns in front of a single apse have been found in the 
following Early Christian churches: the basilica of Eu- 
charistos on the Aegean island of Karpathos; ** basilicas A 
and B (Fig. 5) of Thessalian Thebes** (if the two col- 
umns in front of the main entrance are excluded ) ; a basil- 
ica of the Chersonese near Sevastopol in the Crimea“ (Fig. 
6); and the domed cruciform church of St. John of Ephe- 


in Period 11 of the church, i.e., in the eleventh century (1007 A.D.). 
It should be noted that the entrance to the sanctuary through the 
chancel barrier is slightly more than double the width of the 
other intercolumnia of the barrier. 


39. F. W. Hasluck and H. H. Jewell, The Church of the Hun- 
dred Gates at Paros, London, 1920, p. 37, fig. 30, p. 38. Ground 
plan on pls. 10 and 11. The chancel barrier has two doors; the 
northern one probably for the Great Entrance, inasmuch as the 
prothesis is in the same space as the altar, and is sheltered under a 
similar though smaller ciborium (cf. figs. 40 on p. 43, and also 
the text, p. 43). 

40. Gerasa, City of the Decapolis, edited by H. Kraeling, New 
Haven, 1938, p. 182. In St. Peter’s, 540 a.D., there is definite evi- 
dence for this lack of doors in the barriers of the aisles. In the 
church of Procopius, 526-527 A.D., an opening to the space at the 
north of the apse appears on the plan given. However, there is no 
indication for a door to the space at the south. At Esbeita there is 
another example of a barrier similar to the one found in St. Peter’s 
at Jerash. 


41. This seems to occur at Jerash even in the church of Genesius 
of 611 A.D., Gerasa, Plan xxxviil, judging from the plan. J. W. 
Crowfoot would thus be incorrect in considering this barrier as of 
the “iconostasis” type, connected usually with the liturgical En- 
trances of the Greek Orthodox Liturgy. Cf. Gerasa, p. 182, “the 
rooms on either side may be confidently identified as the prothesis 
and diaconicum respectively. This chancel was evidently planned 
for the celebration of the liturgy with Little and Great Entrance.” 
Also of. cit., pp. 250-251. The simultaneous existence of a dia- 
konikon of the type that is supposed to be referred to on the Testa- 
mentum Nostri Domini — a fact that Crowfoot mentions, of. cit., 
p. 182 — might be really additional evidence that the north cham- 
ber near the sanctuary was not used as a prothesis. 


42. G. Jacopi, “Le basiliche paleocristiane di Arcassa,” Clara 
Rhodos, VI-Vi1, 1932-1933, Pp. 562, fig. 11. 

43. G. Soteriou, “Ai Xpiotiavixai OFBat tHe Occcadtac,” 
*Apxatodoyixn ’Egnucpic, 1929, Basilica A, pp. 26-27, figs. 27, 
28, 29, pl. E’ opposite p. 120. Basilica B, pp. 126-128, figs. 164, 
174. Reconstruction of barrier fig. 53 on p. 224. Date suggested: 
end of fifth cent. a.p. (style of sculpture and architecture). Other 
alterations not later than Justinian I. Soteriou suggests the time of 
Elpidius (538 a.D.), because of the inscription in the atrium men- 
tioning him (p. 138). 


44. D. B. Ainalov, Pamiatniki christianskogo Chersonesa, Mos- 
cow, 1905, Part 1, fig. 28. This basilica is at the northwest corner 
of the Chersonese. Date: fifth to sixth cent. A.D., on stylistic grounds. 
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sus in Asia Minor,*° as it was rebuilt by Justinian I** (Fig. 
7). These barriers are all of the type with rectangular 
ground plan. Moreover, it is noteworthy that in the latter 
four examples, they are provided with three entrances to 
the sanctuary,** one of which, the widest, is on the barrier’s 
facade at the west, and the other two in its north and south 
sides respectively. This characteristic, as also that of the 
very numerous columns or posts between the chancel slabs, 
is shared by other chancel barriers with the same form of 
ground plan in the following churches: the cruciform 
basilica of Salona on the Adriatic coast** (Fig. 8): the 
centrally planned church of St. John the Baptist at Jerash*® 
(Fig. 9); the “Episcopal” basilica at Stobi in Yugoslavia ; °° 
basilicas A and B at Nicopolis in Greece.” These are all 
structures of the end of the fifth and the first half of the 
sixth century A.D. This type of arrangement with three 
doors appears also in two Coptic churches, though in ele- 


45. G. Soteriou, “’Avacxagal rob Bulavtives vaoct tod *Iwav- 
vou Ocohdyou év "Epéow,” ’Apxatodoyixev AcAtiov, vir, 1921- 
1922, pp. 89-226. 

46. Procopius, De aedificiis, Bk. v.i, 4-7, Corp. Script. Hist. 
Byz., XX, Bonn, 1838, p. 310. In corroboration of these passages, 
it is interesting to note that the capitals of the western arm of the 
domed cruciform church carry the monogram of Justinian (R. 
Kautzsch, Kapitellstudien, Leipzig, 1936, pp. 177-178, pl. 36, 
figs. 367a, 367b, capitals with monograms of Justinian, figs. 367¢, 
and 367e, with monograms of Theodora). The Justinianic church 
must be before 560 a.D., the approximate time of Procopius’ De 
aedificiis, perhaps before 536 A.D., the beginning of the Holy Apos- 
tles in Constantinople, since Codinus writes concerning the Holy 
Apostles that its design was taken from that of St. John of Ephesus 
(“ra 3& oKapipa Kal TO oxfua aniipe tot ‘Ayiou "lwavvou tod 
Ocohdyou and "Epécou,” Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., xxxvi11, Bonn, 
1843, p. 147). It is also of interest to note that the remains of St. 
John of Ephesus are an important aid in the understanding of the 
descriptions of the church of the Holy Apostles in Constantinople, 
by Procopius (died 562 a.p.), Constantine Rhodius (930-944), 
and Nicolas Mesarites (1119-1203). Soteriou, of. cit., pp. 204- 
218, since the churches resembled each other (Procopius, of. cit., 
v.i, 6-7). From passages of the De cerim., of Constantine, of. cit., 
pp. 76-77, it appears that the barrier had at least two doors. The 
sanctuary was set at the crossing in a similar manner, cf. A. Heisen- 
berg, Grabeskirche und A postelkirche, Leipzig, 1908, 11, pp. 18 and 


119. 

47. Soteriou, of. cit., p. 153, for St. John of Ephesus. For other 
churches cf. figs. 5, 6, 7 of the present article. 

48. Cf. supra footnote 19. 


49. Gerasa, pp. 193, 224, Plan xxxvil. Views on pls, XLvila 
and XLvIila. 


50. R. Egger, “Die stadtische Kirche von Stobi,” Jahreshef te 
des oesterreichischen archaologischen Instituts, XX1V, 1929, pp. 42- 
87. Date proposed: ca. 500 A.D. 


51. A. Philadelpheus, “’Avacxagai NixordAcwe,” >Apxato- 
hoyikn ’Eqgnuepic, 1916, p. 36 f., assumes a triple entrance on the 
west facade of the chancel barrier of basilica A without evidence; 
on the other hand, he found traces of lateral entrances on the 
north and south sides, farther east than the seats of the presbyters. 
Basilica B’s barrier has similar side doors, G. Soteriou, “Ai 
mahatoxpiatiavikal Baothikai tii¢ ‘EAAadec,” p. 207, points out 
the similarity of church furniture between the basilicas of Nicopolis 
and Thessalian Thebes, 


vation these barriers are high wooden screens.** This might 
indicate that the projecting type of barrier with three doors 
existed also in Egypt, as in other parts of the early Byzan- 
tine Empire. 

Thus, the comparative study of monuments indicates 
that according to all probability the chancel barrier in 
Hagia Sophia in Constantinople was set on three sides of a 
rectangular ground plan with doors on each of the three 
sides; for in the period under consideration, in front of a 
single apse, barriers composed of chancel slabs between 
supports — either low posts,™* posts with colonnettes upon 
them,” or simple columns” — in the large number men- 
tioned by Paulus Silentiarius, occur only in barriers with a 
ground plan of such a type. To sum up, the comparative 
study of monuments indicates that the chancel barrier in 
Hagia Sophia was of the projecting type,’ because it had 
twelve columns and because it had three doors leading to 
the sanctuary. 

The use of this type of chancel barrier need not seem 
strange in Hagia Sophia, for it may be observed in churches 
of most varied plans and structure, i.e., in three-aisled 
basilicas and in centrally planned buildings with domical 
superstructure of the period; moreover, it is also in evidence 
in one of Justinian’s most famous buildings, the domed 
cruciform basilica of St. John of Ephesus. Perhaps it also 


52. A. J. Butler, of. cit., 1, p. 128. The two churches which, it 
is noteworthy, Butler considers among the earliest, are 1) Abu 
Sargah, and 2) Al’ Adra as-Zuailah, cf. plans facing p. 182 and 
p. 273. The barrier in the latter church has some similarity in 
ground plan with that in the basilica of Aegina, cf., Soteriou, “Ai 
madatoxpiotiavikal Baciltkal tic ‘EAA GS0<,” fig. 49, p. 221. 


53. In the cruciform church of St. Menas there is the rectangu- 
lar type of barrier. However, it does not have lateral doors on each 
side, but two doors on the south side only, according to the ground 
plan given by K. M. Kaufmann, Die Menasstadt, Leipzig, 1910, 
fig. 23. 

54. E.g., St. Theodore, at Jerash, cf. J. W. Crowfoot, Early 
Churches in Palestine, London, 1941, Frontispiece. 


55. E.g., in the basilica of Afendelli in Lesbos, in A. Orlandos, 
“At madatoxpiotiavixal Bacilixal tic AéoBou,” "Apxatodoyixov 
AcAriov, x11, 1929, figs. 52, 53, 59, 60. Date: second half of fifth 
or early sixth century A.D. (p. 72). 


56. E.g., reconstruction by Soteriou of the barrier of St. John 
of Ephesus, cf., “’Avackagai. . . év Egéow,” fig. 32 on p. 157. 
Even if we assume that the use of complete columns in this sketch 
is rather arbitrary, we definitely have other examples of Early 
Christian barriers with slabs and complete columns, e.g., in the 
church of the Hekatontapyliani at Paros (Hasluck and Jewell, 
op. cit., fig. 30); in the barrier of the church of Lampousa in 
Cyprus (G. Soteriou, Ta Bulavtiva uvnueta tii¢ Kumpou, Athens, 
1935, pl. 145 top); in the church of St. Euphemia in Constanti- 
nople (cf. infra footnote 62). 


57. The “independent” type of Soteriou, “Ai madatoxpiotiavi- 
kai Baothixal tic ‘EAA dSo0c,” p. 222. It did not have either curved 
sides at the north or south, or a trapezoidal ground plan, as tenta- 
tively proposed by Bjelaev, of. cit., 11, p. 124, and Trenev, of. cit., 
pl. 11, pp. 13-14, who is in favor of the second solution. Its north 
and south sides were strictly rectilinear and parallel, as in the 
examples given. 
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occurred in the church of the Holy Apostles in Constanti- 
nople, where the sanctuary was also set at the crossing as 
in St. John of Ephesus, which it resembled.** Finally, 
actual remains of this type were excavated in Constantino- 
ple, although it has not been ascertained whether these bar- 
riers were provided with three entrances, as in the one in 
Hagia Sophia. They were found in the fifth-century (462 
A.D.) basilica of St. John of the Studium® and in the hex- 
agonal Martyrion of St. Euphemia near the Hippodrome® 
(Fig. 10). 

The text itself with the use of the plural “teixecotv 
(“the walls which divide the priest from the choir”), in- 
dicating the existence of more than one wall to the chancel 


9961 


barrier, is, to say the least, clearly compatible with the re- 
sults arrived at by the study of other contemporary monu- 
ments. In recapitulation the word gpxoc®* (enclosure) 
would denote generically the chancel barrier, while teixy 
(walls) and mAeupai™ (sides) would refer to the three 
walls of the barrier; yéoat mAakec®* (“middle panels” ) 
finally would be the chancel slabs between the columns. 

Among the aforementioned “independent barriers 
the one in the church of St. John the Baptist at Jerash 
(Fig. 9), dated 531 a.p. by an inscription,®® 
church plan related in certain respects to Hagia Sophia. 


9965 
is set in a 


Though it is uncertain whether the posts of the barrier 
were surmounted by columns in this example, a projecting 
barrier may be observed set in front of a single apse, while 
north and south of it are semi-circular niches, similar to 
the exedrae with columns of porphyry in Hagia Sophia, 
where the many-tongued choir sang their hymns.°*' 

With the conclusions reached concerning the plan and 
structure of the chancel barrier in Hagia Sophia, an at- 
tempt may be made to discover its approximate dimensions. 


58. Cf. supra, footnotes 45 and 46. 

59. A. Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches of Constantinople, 
London, 1912, fig. 12. 

60. A. M. Schneider, “Das Martyrion der Hl. Euphemia beim 
Hippodrom,” Jahrbuch des deutschen archaéologischen Instituts, 
Archéologischer Anzeiger, LV1, 1941, cols. 296-315. Also Archd- 
ologischer Anzeiger, LVI1, 1942, pp. 178-184, and R. Neumann, 
“Das Martyrion des Hl. Euphemia zu Istanbul,” Forschungen und 
Fortschritte, xx, 1943, No. 21/22, pp. 213-214. According to 
these authors, this hexagonal church was originally a mymphaeum 
or a bath of the fifth century a.D.; it was transformed into a mar- 
tyrion in the seventh century A.D., when the relics of the 307 Mar- 
tyrs were brought from their resting place in Chalcedon for preser- 
vation from the Persians besieging Constantinople (between 616 
and 626 A.D.). 

61. Paulus Silentiarius, of. cit., v. 686. 

62. Ibid., vv. 712 and 718. 

63. Ibid., v. 719. 

64. Ibid., v. 712. 

65. Cf. supra, footnote 57. 

66. Gerasa, p. 193. 

67. Paulus Silentiarius, of. cit., vv. 372-375. 
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Our basis will be the knowledge of the distance between 
the minor eastern piers (approximately 14.48 meters, 
which will be equal to the length of the facade of the en- 
closure farther west, since the barrier is set on the three 
sides of a rectangle), and the following additional three 
assumptions. 

1) That there were six columns on the facade of the 
barrier,** leaving three additional ones on the north and 
south sides respectively, as in the domed cruciform basilica 
of St. John the Theologian at Ephesus® (Fig. 7). 

2) That the central door is equal in width to the other 
intercolumnia. This assumption, which is contrary to the 
known fact,"° permits us to calculate the approximate pro- 
jection of the chancel colonnade westwards, because by our 
first hypothesis we have the measurement of the inter- 
columnia (the distance between the minor eastern piers 
divided by five). Furthermore, in conjunction with the 
next assumption, the calculation of the approximate eleva- 
tion of the barrier is permitted. 

3) That the proportions prevalent in the period under 
consideration between intercolumnium and height of col- 
umn were kept (the proportions of the barrier of the basilica 
of Afendelli at Lesbos [Fig. 11] are taken as a basis 
here ).” 

With these simplifying assumptions and with a facade 
at least 14.48 meters (the distance between the minor 
eastern piers ),"” the sides of the barrier would project west- 
wards from these piers approximately 8.70 meters, if there 
were three intercolumnia between the columns at the side, 
or 11.60 meters, if there were four intercolumnia between 


68. Six columns are on the facade of the barrier in the basilica 
of Afendelli at Lesbos, cf. A. Orlandos, “At maiatoxptotiavixal 
Baciltxal tii¢ AéoBou,” pp. 49-56, figs. 52 and 60; on the facade 
of the barrier in basilica B of Thessalian Thebes (when the col- 
umns in front of the entrance are excluded), G. Soteriou, “Ai 
Xopiotiavixal OFBat ti¢ Oeccakiac,” fig. 53, p. 224, footnote 
1; six intermediate supports are also indicated on the ground plan 
of the barrier of the cruciform church of St. Menas in Egypt, 
Kaufmann, op. cit., fig. 23. Six columns are also on the facade 
of the barrier in St. Euphemia in Constantinople, cf. supra, foot- 
note 60. 

69. G. Soteriou, “’Avacxagal... év "Eoéow,” fig. 32, p. 157. 
Bjelaev, of. cit., 11, p. 125, footnote 2, because of the form he 
gives to the barrier in Hagia Sophia, proposed either eight columns 
on the facade and two on each side, or four columns on each of 
the three sides. Trenev, of. cit., pl. 11, prefers the first of the two 
suggestions with eight columns on the facade. Friedlander, on the 
other hand, of. cit., fig. 8, p. 288, sets all twelve columns on the 
facade, leaving at the sides only space for the side doors. 


70. Paulus Silentiarius, op. cit., v. 719. The side doors are 
taken as smaller in width, not smaller in height as Holl suggested, 
op. cit., p. 371, and also Swift, of. cit., p. 192. 

71. Orlandos, op. cit., figs. 52 and 60. 


72. The maximum width of the barrier is the distance between 
the outer sides of these minor piers. This gives our maximum 
limit, and the dimensions of the barrier would naturally increase 
accordingly. 
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them. The height of the columns would be approximately 
4.94 meters from base to top of capital. 

When drawn on plan, the proportion of the enclosed 
space is similar to that of related “independent” chancel 
barriers. Furthermore, two requirements of the descrip- 
tion are fulfilled. On the one hand, with the approximate 
dimensions arrived at in our reconstruction, the columns 
would not be too small to carry “the passage for the fire- 


78 whereas in 


bringing wayfarer” mentioned by the poet, 
other reconstructions with single columns on a line run- 
ning simply north to south between the minor eastern piers, 
their size would barely suffice to support such a passage."* 
On the other hand, the elevation of the barrier would be 
of such proportion when compared to the structure of 
Hagia Sophia, as to give the effect of a “Kleinarchitek- 
tur.”*® That this was the case is evident from the poet’s 
mention of the materials used in its construction and deco- 
ration, as also from the position of its description within the 
poem, occurring as it does after that of the general struc- 
ture of the church, and the narration of the beauty of the 
materials used in the architecture or for its embellishment 
(i.e., the sectile decoration and the mosaic). 


DECORATION OF THE BARRIER 


After settling the question of the general form of the 
sanctuary barrier in the church of Hagia Sophia, we may 
examine its decoration. The slabs that were “in the midst” 
of it must have reached a height of 1.00 to 1.10 meters” 
in accordance with their name of oty$ea,” and in accord- 
ance with the proportions of the columns’ height. They 
were covered with pure silver™* in the same manner as the 


73. Paulus Silentiarius, of. cét., v. 872. 

74. Antoniades, of. cit., 11, p. 87, fig. 256. The architrave of 
the barrier has been heightened considerably to give a decent eleva- 
tion to the barrier. The difficulty of dividing the space between 
the minor piers by thirteen or eleven intercolumniations, and the 
resultant small elevation of the barrier, obliged Lethaby and Swain- 
son, op. cit., p. 74, to accept the “twice six” columns of Paulus 
Silentiarius at their face value; for only in that way was it possible 
to obtain a barrier on a single line, which would be sufficiently 
high and massive to support the passage mentioned by the poet in 
vv. 871-872. 

75. The columns of the exedrae, for example, measure from the 
pavement to the top of the capital, 10 meters (Antoniades, of. cit., 
II, p. 66), as compared with the 4.94 meters proposed in our re- 
construction of the barrier. 

76. In Hagia Sophia the average height of the parapet slabs in 
the galleries is 1.10 m. (0.97 to 1.19 m.). Swift, of. cit., p. 77; 
footnote 180. 

77. Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, of. cit., cf. supra, footnote 
17. 

78. Paulus Silentiarius, of. cit., vv. 685-688. However, accord- 
ing to a later account, these slabs were gilt (Th. Preger, “Die 
Erzahlung der Bau der Haghia Sophia,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 
X, 1901, p. 461) and Nicetas Akominatos, Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., 


columns,” and upon them “the chisel has carved a letter 
of many words; it adorns the name of our King and 
Queen; in the middlemost spaces it [i.e., the chisel] has 
carved out a form like a shield with its boss forming a 


cross.””®° 


The first two sentences of this passage undoubtedly re- 
fer to monograms of Justinian and Theodora.** Many 
monograms of the Emperor and Empress appear upon the 
capitals of the columns in the church, so that their visuali- 
zation presents no great problem (Fig. 12). It is, however, 
of interest to note the use of Theodora’s monogram quite a 
long time after her death in 548 a.p.** This might be an 
indication that in the original chancel barrier, set up before 
the fall of the dome in 558 a.p., the same feature of slabs’ 
with imperial monograms was in evidence. 

The second sentence in the above mentioned verses has 
usually been interpreted as meaning that in the middle of 
the barrier, like the boss of a shield, there was a cross, a 
crucifix.** This interpretation seems unwarranted and far- 
fetched, conforming in no way to our text; for, with the 
projecting type of chancel barrier we have proposed, the 
comparison to a shield is difficult to seize. It is suggested 
here that “ecoatioicr” (“in the middle-most”) refers to 
uéoac mAakac (“panels in the midst of the holy screen’”’) 
ie., to the chancel slabs. Grammatically, we would then 
have “yecoatioic: weowv mAakdv.” Thus in translation 
our text would read: “in the middle-most parts of the 


middle slabs was a boss . . . like across.’ This would be in 


xiv, Bonn, 1835, pp. 758-759, where the barrier and ambo are 
of silver but covered with gold “xovo® mepitpexduevoc.” 

79. Paulus Silentiarius, of. cit., vv. 688-689. Procopius (De 
aedificiis, Bk. 1, i, 65-66, Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., xx, Bonn, 1838, 
p. 179), referring to the first Justinianic sanctuary, reports forty 
thousand litres of silver were used for its embellishment. 

80. Paulus Silentiarius, of. cit., vv. 714-717. Swift, op. cit., 
p. 192, incorrectly translates this passage “is carven one letter of 
many words, the names of our king and queen, wrought into a 
form like a shield with its boss, and giving the sign of the cross.” 
This interpretation may mislead one into believing that the poet is 
referring here to cruciform monograms of Justinian and Theo- 
dora. Antoniades, of. cit., 11, p. 87, also writes of cruciform mono- 
grams, comprising however, if we are to judge from his drawing, 
fig. 256, the two monograms combined and set upon the architrave. 
Friedlander, of. cit., p. 289, also believes cruciform monograms 
are being referred to by the poet. 

81. Du Cange, in Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., XXxul, p. 137. Bje- 
laev, op. cit., 11, p. 124. Lethaby and Swainson, of. cit., p. 74. 
Antoniades, of, cit., 11, p. 87 (combined incorrectly and in the 
wrong position). Friedlander, of. cit., p. 289. However, according 
to Rott, op. cit., p. 377, these were monograms of Constantine 
and Helen, the “Baci\ctc¢” and “&vacca” mentioned by the poet 
in vv. 714-715. Swift, op. cit., p. 192, follows the orthodox ver- 
sion, 

82. Theodora died in 548 a.p.; A. A. Vasiliev, L’Empire byzan- 
tin, Paris, 1932, I, p. 173- 

83. A. J. Butler, of. cit., 1, p. 30. Bjelaev, of. cét., 1, pp. 123- 
124, Antoniades, of. cit., 1, p. 87, and fig. 256. 
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harmony with the known fact that crosses were likewise 
set upon the doors of the sanctuary.™* 

This interpretation is not incompatible with archaeo- 
logical’ evidence. Among the four extant slabs of chancel 
barriers bearing donors’ monograms® (Figs. 13, 14, 15) 
which have been located by the author, those set between 
the chancel columns of the Hekatontapyliani at Paros fit 
most satisfactorily with the proposed interpretation of the 
text. On these slabs, which are in the middle of the barrier, 
there are eight monograms, four on each slab, with the 
names presumably of the donors of the church, and in the 
center there is a cross. These monograms, in addition to the 
names of the donors, bear also words of supplication for 
them. We suggest the same may have occurred in Hagia 
Sophia. 

The remaining decoration and the iconographical mate- 
rial represented on the screen will now be examined. “On 
these,” writes Paulus Silentiarius, referring to the columns, 
“the chisel has carved disks more pointed than circles,”** 


84. Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, of. cit., p. 64. The Emperor 
kissed these crosses before entering the sanctuary, “iotavtat 
untporoAira Katéxovtec Ta Gyia Bupa, kal émivevodvtwy alta 
mpo¢ tov Baciléa uiKpdv, oireT d Bacilebe tobe én’ atitoic 
memapuévouc otaupouc.” 

85. Hasluck and Jewell, of. cit., fig. 30, p. 37, and pp. 37, 68, 
and 69. The monograms on the two parapet slabs, Nos. 5 and 6, are 
deciphered as follows: 

1) Ocoréxe BonO(e1:) Tewpy(io)u én(ic) «(d) mou 
2) Krnt(o)e(o)¢ Kwv(c)t(a)vt(i)vou Tewpyiou m(e) e- 
(c) Buté(p) wv 
The other two slabs with donor’s monograms are: 

1) in the pavement of the church of the Dormition of the Vir- 
gin at Nicaea, which bears a supplicatory inscription for the pre- 
sumed donor Hyakinthos (Th. Schmidt, Die Koemesiskirche von 
Nicaa, Leipzig, 192, pp. 12 and 13, pl. x, No. 3. Also, O. Wulff, 
Die Koemesiskirche von Nicéa, Strassburg, 1902, pp. 174-175). 
Wulff hesitates to ascribe this slab to the chancel barrier of the 
church and believes it was set originally as a parapet to the western 
gallery, because he thinks that, owing to its importance with the 
monograms, it must have formed a center piece. However, there 
might have existed originally another slab, not extant, a pendant 
to the one remaining, and both might have been set on each side 
of the central door to the sanctuary. Its almost square format is 
another reason for ascribing it to the barrier of the church. 

2) in the Berlin Museum, O. Wulff, Altchristliche und Mittel- 
alterliche Bildwerke (Kénigliche Museen zu Berlin), Berlin, 
1909, Part 1, No. 176, pp. 59-60. Place of origin: Miletus. This 
slab is carved with a rhomb in a square frame; a quatrefoil is set 
within this rhomb; this quatrefoil contains a circle with a mono- 
gram, 

3) in S. Clemente, Rome, there is a slab of the sixth century 
A.D. from the lower church. It carries a monogram of Pope John 
II (533-535) within a wreath. G. B. de Rossi, “I monumenti 
scoperti sotto la basilica di S. Clemente,” Bullettino di archeologia 
cristiana, 2nd series, 1, Fasc. no. 4, Rome, 1870, pp. 145-146, 
pls. x—x1. 

86. Not “more dazzling than circles,” Lethaby and Swainson, 
op. cit., p. 47. The reading “more pointed than circles” or oval 
circles is accepted by Rohault de Fleury, of. cit., 111, p. 116. Dic- 
tionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, s.v. “iconostase,” 
vil, p. 45. Antoniades, of. cit., 11, p. 87. Ch. Diehl, Justinien et la 
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according to the usual interpretation. “In the midst of these, 
having engraved the representation of God Immaculate 

. in some places it carved . . . hosts of angels . . . in 
other places the tooth of steel has delineated the heralds of 
God . . . nor did the art of the craftsman omit those whose 
youth was spent with the basket and net for sea-creatures 

. becoming even fishers of men . 
is limned the Mother of Christ.” 

The strange periphrasis “dickouc KUKho1o dEuTépouc,” 
“disks more pointed than circles,” should first be eluci- 
dated. It has generally been interpreted as referring to 
motifs of ellipsoid form, which are exceedingly rare not 
only in Early Christian art but also during the whole Late 
Antique period, and which are used in a twofold manner 
either simply as decoration,’ or as frames for figures.** 
It should be stressed further that all authors who have 
touched upon the matter never seem to have doubted that 


. and elsewhere 


these motifs were used in the latter way, namely as a frame 
for the iconographical material mentioned by the poet.* 


civilisation byzantine, Paris, 1901, p. 484. J. Ebersolt, Les arts 
somptuaires de Byzance, Paris, 1923, p. 28. Friedlander, of. cit., 
p. 289. A. M. Schneider, Die Hagia Sophia zu Konstantinopel, 
Berlin, 1939, pp. 15-16. 

87. E.g., wall panelling in Hagia Sophia, Swift, op. cit., 
pl. xxvi, and in the Orthodox Baptistery at Ravenna, M. Hautt- 
mann, Die Kunst des friithen Mittelalters, Berlin, 1929, p. 966, 
pl. v1. A painted imitation of similar panelling was found in a 
tomb at Salona, E. Dyggve, Recherches 4 Salone, Copenhagen, 
1928, figs. 127, 129, pp. 136-137. 

88. E.g., figures in spandrels of arches in the Orthodox Bap- 
tistery at Ravenna, J. Wilpert, Die roemische Mosaiken und Ma- 
lereien der kirchlichen Bauten von IV. bis XIII. Jahrhundert, F rei- 
burg in Breisgau, 1924, 111, pl. 80. Also oval silver box, H. H. 
Arnason, “Early Christian Silver of North Italy and Gaul,” artr 
BULLETIN, XX, 1938, pp. 193 ff., figs. 14, 24, and 25. See also some 
rings in the British Museum, O. M. Dalton, Catalogue of Finger 
Rings in the British Museum, London, 1912, p. 7, No. 38; p. 18, 
No. 1113 p. 19, No. 112; p. 20, Nos. 122, 123, and 125. Dalton 
dates the first three numbers from the seventh century A.D. 

Pointed oval frame for figures: Antioch on the Orontes, Excava- 
tions, 1933-36, Princeton, 1938, 1, pl. 67, No. 87, panel Ab, 
pl. 68, No. 87, panels Z and Ac. V. Schultze, “Kleinasien,” A/t- 
christliche Stadte und Landschaften, Leipzig, 1926, U1, p. 424, 
fig. 106. Idem, Archdologie der altchristlichen Kunst, Munich, 
1895, fig. 51 (ceiling of catacomb of St. Gennaro, Naples). Mosaic 
floor at Hippone, in North Africa, Inventaire des mosaiques de la 
Gaule et de lA frique, 111, Paris, 1911, No. 41. Decoration of vault 
in Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli, N. Ponce, Arabesques antiques des bains 
de Livia et de la Villa Adrienne, Paris, 1789, pl. 9. P. Gusman, La 
Villa impériale de Tibur, Paris, 1904, p. 235, fig. 346. Ceiling in 
the Hypogeum of Aurelius Felicissimus near the Viale Manzoni, 
G. Wilpert, “Le pitture dell’ipogeo di Aurelio Felicissimo presso 
il Viale Manzoni,” Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia, 
Memorie, 1, Part 2, pl. vit right. Plate x1 shows also a ceiling with 
pointed oval motifs, as also fig. 8 in text. However, they do not 
enclose figures. 


89. Rohault de Fleury, of. cét., 111, p. 116. Dictionnaire d’arché- 
ologie chrétienne et de liturgie, s.v. “iconostase.” Bjelaev, of. cit., 
Il, p. 123. Trenev, of. cit., p. 13, pl. 11. Antoniades, of. cit., 11, 
p. 87, fig. 256. Holtzinger, of. cit., p. 161, footnote 1. J. Ebersolt, 
Les arts somptuaires de Byzance, Paris, 1923, p. 28. 
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Fic. 18. Asia Minor: Architrave Frag- 
ment 





Fic. 19. Aquila, Sta. Maria in Porclaneta at 
Rosciolo: Detail, Chancel Barrier Architrave 





Fic. 20. Ephesus, St. | 
Mary: Plan of “Pier | | 
Basilica” 
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Fic. 23. Salona, Cemetery Church Fic. 24. Rome, S. Clemente: Fic. 25. Dermesch: Basilica, 
of Marusinac: Ground Plan. Ground Plan of Lower Church Ground Plan 






Fic. 22. Egypt, 
Ground Plan 
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Fic. 26. Rome, Sta. Maria in Cosmedin: Ground ae Bee lot beh i Os : ——t />—t* © esaremmmomns 
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Fic. 29. Jerash, S. Paul’s and Peter’s: Reconstruc- Sa Gis 
tion of Chancel Barrier (Crowfoot) ee g 













Aboba Pliska, Basilica: Ground Plan 


Fic. 30. Constantinople, Hagia Sophia: Recon- 
Fic. 31. Constantinople, Hagia struction of Ambo (Antoniades) 

Sophia: Reconstruction of 

Ambo, Ground Plan (Lethaby 


and Swainson) 
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This, however, does not come out clearly from the text,”° 
nor can it be satisfactorily proved by recourse to compara- 
tive material because of its aforementioned paucity. On the 
other hand this whole difficulty may be removed by a sim- 
ple emendation which would in no way disturb the meter 


of the verse. “ "O&utépouc,” “ 


more pointed,” it is sug- 
gested here, should be read as “OEutépouc” the accusative 
plural of the rare adjective 6&Utopoc.** The components 
of this word are the adjectives ofc, sharp, and the verb 
Topéw and topeuw,** which means to work metal whether 
in repoussé or in chasing. With this correction our text 
would read “3ioxouc KUKAo1o dEuTépouc,” with dickouc 
KUKAolo as periphrasis for circular disks, qualified by the 
adjective 6&Utopoc, as sharply chased, or sharply carved; 
in this reading “‘kUKAo1o” would no longer be a genitive 
of comparison. Accordingly, Paulus Silentiarius would be 
referring to circular motifs with sharply chased borders or 
frames. In this case if our emendation be accepted, it might 
not be too daring to suggest that the figures of the icono- 
graphical scheme mentioned were probably enclosed in 
these sharply defined circular frames, forming medallions, 
which are a common motif during our period; each me- 
dallion would enclose a single figure in bust form. 

The question as to the exact position of these medallions 
should now be examined. Were they set upon the shafts or 
capitals of the columns, or above them, i.e., upon the en- 
may apply 
to both cases; thus our text is of no great help. However, 
the examination of the iconography involved may enable 
us indirectly to solve the problem. The repetition of the 
figure of God, in the center of each medallion, surrounded 
respectively by angels, prophets, and apostles, a solution 
proposed by one author,”* seems, on the whole, improbable. 
Moreover, it is incompatible with our suggestion that repre- 


” « 9993 


tablature? The words “olc ém,” “on these, 


sentations of figures in bust form were enclosed in these 
medallions. Thus we are faced by only two possibilities 
regarding the position of these motifs and subjects: 1) that 
the figure of God was in the midst of these circular motifs, 
2) that the figure of God was set in the central medallion. 
If the latter appears more probable according to our pro- 
posed emendation, it is noteworthy that in both cases the 
figure of God would be in a central position in relation to 
the barrier. Such a central position is possible only if the 
whole decoration is above the columns, i.e., on the entabla- 


ture,”° and not upon the shafts or the capitals;°° for these 


90. Paulus Silentiarius, of. cit., vv. 691-693. 

g1. H. G. Liddell and R. Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, New 
Edition, revised by H. S. Jones, Oxford, 1925-40, p. 1237, cf. 
6EuTouoc. 

92. Ibid., p. 1806, cf. Topéw, Topevw. 

93. Paulus Silentiarius, op. cit., v. 691. 


94. Friedlander, op. cét., p. 289. 


columns were, as we know, even in number, and in con- 
sequence no single one may be considered as central in 
relation to the others. 

At this point we come to the question of the form of the 
entablature. This may be either arcuated or trabeated; 
Paulus Silentiarius calls it by the name of kopoy®" a term 
used by Vitruvius in Latin form;** the Latin author is 
probably referring to the top part of a temple gate, perhaps 
the lintel, in which case we would be assured that trabea- 
tion was used in the barrier in Hagia Sophia. However, be- 
cause of the obscurity of the term it appears necessary to 
have recourse to archaeological evidence. 

Traces of arcuation in barriers of the fifth or sixth cen- 
turies A.D. are very few. One example of an arch above 
columns appears in the basilica of Olympia,**® where it is set 
only above the intercolumnium of the entrance to the 
bema, stressing this entrance as if it were a miniature tri- 
umphal arch. Perhaps a similar arrangement appeared in 
basilica A of Thessalian Thebes,*°° and the “Episcopal” 
basilica of Stobi,*°* where the arch was probably above the 
two columns set further west in front of the doorway of the 
barrier. I'wo obscurely dated examples of arcuation are 
given by Rohault de Fleury;**’ the one is found in the 
catacombs of Naples; the other is to be seen in the basilica 
of Pitzounda in Abkhasia, Georgia. The former example 
is difficult to judge, because only traces of it are mentioned 
by the author; the latter, according to the author’s own 
admission, is a barbaric restoration,*®* thus becoming unre- 
liable evidence. In Georgia a few more examples of arcu- 
ated barriers are in existence but they also are of a relatively 


95. Holtzinger, of. cit., p. 161, footnote 1. Antoniades, of. cit., 
Il, p. 97, fig. 256. Trenev, of. cit., pl. 11. Salzenberg, of. cit., p. 33. 
Catholic Encyclopedia, Vil, p. 627, s.v. “iconostasis.” 

96. Rohault de Fleury, of. cit., p. 117, and pl. ccxL1. Diction- 
naire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, vil, 1, col. 46. Fried- 
lander, op. cit., p. 289. 

97. Paulus Silentiarius, of. cit., v. 871. 

98. Vitruvius, De Architectura, 1v, v1, 3 (ed. by Frank Granger, 
Loeb Classical Library, London, 1931, 1, p. 234). “Harum trium 
prima corsa fiat cum astragalo.” Vitruvius is speaking here about 
the doorways of temples in Ionic style. Corsa is used here instead 
of “Fascia.” 

99. E. Curtius and F. Adler, Olympia, Textband 11, Berlin, 
1892, pp. 93-105, fig. 52, and p. 96. Plan of church in volume Iv 
of plates, pl. xxxvi. 

100. G. Soteriou, “At xeiotiavixal OABat thc Occoadiac,” 
pl. E’, opposite p. 120, p. 223, also pp. 26-27. 

101. R. Egger, “Die stadtische Kirche von Stobi,” Jahreshef te 
des oesterreichischen archaologischen Instituts, XX1V, 1929, Pp. 72, 
fig. 84, p. 74. The author mentions that also in Period 111, the 
three doors of the barrier on its facade had arches above them 
(p. 173). 

102. Rohault de Fleury, of. cit., 1, a) pl. CCXxxIX, pp. 105- 
106, b) p. 117. 

103. Ibid., 111, p. 117. 
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later date,** while in Spain, in San Miguel de Escalada, 
there is an arcuated colonnade running north to south at 
the transept. 

Concerning the use of trabeation in chancel barriers, 
archaeological evidence, albeit meager, is slightly more 
positive. St. John the Theologian at Ephesus, of the Jus- 
tinianic period, has yielded us by excavation the fragments 
of an inscribed architrave belonging to the chancel barrier 
at the crossing,*”® as also the “pier church” of St. Mary, 
likewise at Ephesus (Period 1v).*°* The same type of 
entablature has been proposed for the barriers in basilica B 
of Thessalian Thebes,*™ the basilica of Afendelli on the 
island of Lesbos,*®* the “Episcopal” church at Stobi ( Period 
m1),** and the cruciform church of Salona.**® Further- 
more, the whole sequence of later chancel barriers in 
Greece, from that of St. Luke of Stiris of the eleventh cen- 
tury A.D.,""* to the fifteenth-century barrier in the chapel 
of the Archangel at Pedoulas in Cyprus,”** indicates a 
consistent tradition of trabeated entablatures. Trabeation 


may also be observed on the “Pola” casket, dated in the 


18 


seventh century A.D.;*** on a carving published by De 


Rossi ;*** on the paten of R’iha;**® and on an ivory carving 


104. Ibid., 111, pl. CCXLIV, and p. 123, barrier in the tenth- 
century church at the emplacement of the Idol of Armaz, twelfth 
century A.D. Barrier in church of Mount Kazbeck (pl. ccxuiv). 
Also barrier at Msketz, p. 126. Other examples of arcuated Geor- 
gian chancel barriers are illustrated in Materiali po archeologis 
Kavkaza, Moscow, 1894, Iv, pl. xv (barrier from the church of 
Agar, in Abkhasia), ascribed to the fourteenth century A.p., on the 
basis of finds made, and on stylistic grounds (p. 40). The second 
barrier, op. cit., Moscow, 1898, vil, pl. xIv, is ascribed with the 
church to the reign of Bagrat III (1008-1014 A.D.). 

105. G. Soteriou, “*’Avacxagal . . . év’Epéow,” p. 158, foot- 
note 1, fig. 33 on p. 159. Other fragments are mentioned in J. Keil, 
“Vorlaufiger Bericht tiber die Ausgrabungen in Ephesos,” Jahres- 
hefte des oesterreichischen archaologischen Instituts, XV1, 1932, 
col. 68. 

106. “Die Marienkirche in Ephesos,” Forschungen in Ephesos, 
Vienna, 1932, IV, 1, p. 67, figs. 80 and 82. 

107. G. Soteriou, “Ati madatoxpioniavixal Bacihixal tic 
‘E\Aadoc,” p. 224, fig. 53. 

108. A. Orlandos, “Ai madatoxpiotiavixai Baciixal tic 
AéoBou,” figs. 59-60. Orlandos admits, p. 50, that no fragments 
of the epistyle to the columns of the barrier were found, although 
he says that upon the upper surface there were cuttings indicating 
the former existence of an epistyle. 

109. R. Egger, op. cit., pp. 72-73. Apparently, however, the 
entrances to the barrier had arches above them, cf. supra, footnote 
101. 

110. R. Gerber, Forschungen in Salona, 1, Vienna, 1912, figs. 
40-43. This author sets small arches above the architrave. 

111. R. W. Schultz and S. H. Barnsley, The Monastery of St. 
Luke in Stiris, London, 1901, fig. 21. 

112. G. Soteriou, Ta BuCavriva uvnucia tii¢ Kimpou, pl. 147 
bottom and 148 (drawing). 

113. A. Gnirs, “Zur Frage der christlichen Kultanlagen im 
oesterreichischen Kiistenlande,” Jahreshefte des oesterreichischen 
archaologischen Instituts, X1X-XX, 1919, Beiblatt, cols. 199-201, 
fig. 89. 


of St. Menas.”** It is not sure, however, that these are 
representations of chancel barriers. Trabeated barriers 
also appear in Italy, e.g., in Sta. Maria in Cosmedin, of 
the twelfth century;*** $. Giovanni in Argentella near 
Rome, dated by an inscription upon the lintel 1170 a.p.;*** 
Sta. Maria in Valle Porclaneta at Rosciolo (Aquila)**® of 
the same century; in the church of Alba Fucense (Aquila) 
of the first quarter of the thirteenth (ca. 1225 a.p.);**° 
and in St. Mark’s, Venice, of the fourteenth century A.p.*”* 


Literary evidence is in agreement with archaeological 
indications. In the West, “trabes” and “regulares” are 
regularly mentioned,*”* and in Constantinople, a trabeated 
chancel barrier is mentioned by Constantine Porphyrogene- 
tus, in his description of a building set up by Basil I.*** 

In conclusion, we are led to believe that the K6oon men- 
tioned by the poet is to be identified with an architrave.?* 
On the top of it was the narrow way of access for the lamp- 
lighter and the magnificent lamps,’** as we see them placed 
in the paten of R’iha. These lamps “which one might 
compare to trees covered with mountain-nourished cones 
or to luxurious-branched cypresses,” and which were “in 
circles ever widening, until the lowest one was reached,” 
were set in bowls of silver.’** In the midst of them, i.e., 
probably above the main and central entrance to the sanc- 
tuary was a great cross, covered with jewels.*** On the 
face of this architrave were the circular, sharply defined 
medallions, enclosing the figures of God with angels on 
each side, the Prophets, the Apostles, and the Virgin Mary. 


114. Reproduced by Rohault de Fleury, of. cét., 111, p. 14, 
pl. CLxXxvil. 

115. L. Bréhier, La sculpture et les arts mineurs byzantins, Paris, 
1936, pl. LVI, pp. 85-86, dates the paten in the sixth century A.D. 

116. K. M. Kaufmann, Die Menasstadt, Leipzig, 1910, fig. 21, 
right, on p. 65. 

117. Enciclopedia Italiana, xvi1, pl. CL, top. 

118. E. Monti, “La chiesa di S. Giovanni in Argentella presso 
Palombara Sabina,” Nuovo bulletino di archeologia cristiana, 1v, 
1898, fig. on p. 128. 

119. E. Bertaux, L’art dans PItalie méridionale, Paris, 1903, 
pp. 554 ff., figs. 251, 252. 

120. C. Ricci, Romanesque Architecture in Italy, New York, 
1925, p. 178, bottom. Also I. C. Gavini, Storia dell’architettura in 
Abruzzo, 1, Milan, 1927, pp. 369-371, and figs. 443-445, 447- 
449. 

121. Enciclopedia Italiana, xvii, pl. CLi1, bottom. 

122. Rohault de Fleury, of. cét., 111, p. 122. 


123. Theophanes Continuatus, Vita Basilii, Corp. Script. Hist. 
Byz., XXxi11, Bonn, 1838, p. 326, referring to the church of Christ 
in Constantinople, built by Basil I (867-886), “olov inépOupa,” 
and p. 330, “Hh 8& talc Kepadion TobTwy émemmévn SoKdc.” 

124. Rohault de Fleury, Antoniades, and Friedlander, in their 
reconstructions of the barrier in Hagia Sophia, also prefer an 
architrave, while Trenev is in favor of arcuation. 


125. Paulus Silentiarius, of. cit., vv. 872-873. 


126. Paulus Silentiarius, of. cit., vv. 874-880. 
127. Ibid., vv. 881-883. 
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THE CHANCEL BARRIER, SOLEA, AND AMBO OF HAGIA SOPHIA II 


A number of examples exists of representations set upon 
the architrave of chancel barriers in Byzantine art, though 
they are of a later date than the sixth century A.D. In 
Greece, in the late twelfth- or early thirteenth-century 
church of the Blachernitissa at Arta, an unframed bust of 
the Virgin Mary with an angel on each side, also in bust 
form, is carved upon the entablature of the templon of the 
diakonikon*** (Fig. 16). Another example is to be found 
in the Museum at Smyrna, where a fragment of an archi- 
trave bears the representation of the Deesis, with God in a 
lyre-back throne.**® Other examples of such architraves 
exist, from Asia Minor, one with a row of circular medal- 
lions enclosing figures of Saints in bust form’**® (Figs. 17 
and 18). From literary sources an interesting reference 
to an architrave with figural representations upon it, is to 
be found in the Vita Basilz of Constantine Porphyrogenetus 
who mentions that in the church of the Savior in Constan- 
tinople, built by Basil in the ninth century, the “human 
divine” figure of our Lord was enamelled upon the chancel 
barrier’s lintel.*** It should be noted that circular motifs 
upon the architraves of chancel barriers are a regular fea- 
ture in a later period, both in Italy and Greece. In some 
cases these take the form of bosses in high relief with inter- 
laces carved upon them (St. Luke’s at Stiris); in other 
cases, they appear as interlacing circles in low relief, as in 
the barrier of Sta. Maria in Porclaneta in South Italy (Fig. 
19); these circles sometimes enclose rosettes or crosses. 

The iconographical material carved upon the face of the 
architrave of the chancel barrier in Hagia Sophia included 
the figure of God in bust form, above the central door, 
with hosts of angels, with bended necks, also in bust form. 
In other places were Prophets, Apostles, and the Virgin 
Mary. It is, however, difficult to advance farther into the 
question of the arrangement of these figures, both because 
the exact number of Prophets cannot be ascertained on the 
basis of contemporary material, and because figures not 
strictly Prophets, such as David, are often included in that 
category. It might be only suggested that a position of honor 


128. A. Orlandos, ’Apxelov tav Bulavtivav uvnuciwv Tic 
‘EdAadoc, Athens, 1936, 1, fase. 1, p. 25, figs. 20 and 21. Date: 
pp- 49 ff. 

129. A. Orlandos, sbid., 111, fasc. 2, p. 144, figs. 17 and 18. 
Date of all fragments: tenth to twelfth centuries a.p., cf. p. 152. 

130. W. H. Buckler, W. M. Calder, and W. K. C. Guthrie, 
Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua, Manchester, 1933, IV, pl. 17, 
No. 40, description on p. 13. In the four circular medallions on 
this fragment are the figures of Sts. Philip, Macarius, Luke, and 
Panteleimon, in bust form. Ibid., v1, 1939, pl. 62, No. 359, descrip- 
tion on p. 122. This is carved with a figure of Christ and of St. 
John the Baptist, separated by the head and wings of an angel. 
The inscription read as “mayst thou intercede with . . .” Date 
suggested: ninth or tenth century A.D. 


131. Theophanes Continuatus, Vita Basilii, op. cit., pp. 330-331) 
“éy h (80x) kata mokAa ween Kal Hh OeavSpeixn tod Kupiou 
uopon peta xupevoews éxteTUNwTal.” 


was assigned to the Mother of God above one of the side 
doors of the barrier.**” 

Possibly, the study of the significance of this iconographi- 
cal whole in relation to its position upon the barrier, as also 
its connection with contemporary liturgy, might be of as- 
sistance in the elucidation of the problem. It is noteworthy 
that both inscriptions and representations upon the archi- 
traves of other chancel barriers have a definite meaning. 
Thus, the inscription upon that of the barrier in St. John 
the Theologian at Ephesus is related to the existence of the 
miraculous crypt of the saint, which was within the sanc- 
tuary,’** while upon later chancel barriers the composition 
of the Deesis, and intercessionary inscriptions are carved.*** 
This latter fact indicates that probably the figure of St. 
John the Baptist was also represented upon the architrave 
of the barrier in Hagia Sophia, being included in the cate- 
gory of Prophets mentioned by Paulus, and being assigned 
a place of honor above the remaining side door of the sanc- 
tuary. This should not seem strange, for, in the Liturgy 
of St. John Chrysostom, in the prayer of intercession, St. 
John the Baptist is not only named a precursor, but also a 
Prophet.*** However, it should be repeated, the whole 
iconographical problem involves an extensive study of reli- 
gious and secular Byzantine literature beyond the present 
scope of this article. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE AMBO AND THE SOLEA 


At present, projecting far out towards the west from 
the minor eastern piers of Hagia Sophia, there is a plat- 
form in three levels, the highest of which, at the east, be- 
gins from the minor eastern pier and runs obliquely south- 
wards, while two other levels, also running obliquely north 
to south, extend farther to the west (Fig. 1).’** This 
oblique type of orientation towards Mecca is similar to that 
occurring in the projecting sanctuary platform of St. John 
of the Studium**’ when it was adapted to the Islamic ritual. 
If the similar changes in Hagia Sophia are corrected by 
bringing the existing levels to a simple north to south direc- 
tion, within the limits of the present platform, and by cur- 


132. Cf. supra, footnote 128. The figure of the Virgin is also 
set above the door, according to an epigram in The Greek Anthol- 
ogy (Loeb Classical Library, Cambridge, 1939, 1, no. 106). 

133. Cf. supra, footnote 105. The inscription is from the 
Psalmic sayings of the 131st Psalm. 


134. Cf. supra, footnote 130 (b), and footnote 129. An inter- 
cessionary inscription is also mentioned in Orlandos, of. cét., 111, 
pp. 146-147, fig. 21. 

135. F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, Oxford, 
1896, p. 358. 

136. Antoniades, of. cét., 11, p. 79. Cf. also plan of Hagia So- 
phia in O. Wulff, Die altchristliche und byzantinische Kunst, Wild- 
park, Potsdam, 1924, 1, fig. 323. 

137. A. Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches of Constantinople, 
fig. 12. 
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tailing the extension of these levels at the north and the 
south, a rectangular platform will result; its dimensions 
will be approximately those arrived at through the study 
of the poem of Paulus Silentiarius and our theoretical as- 
sumptions. Accordingly, the sanctuary pavement will be 
higher by two steps than the pavement of the nave, while 
farther east, between the two minor piers, another step will 
lead to a higher third level in the apse. 

The whole arrangement will thus be similar to that of 
contemporary examples. It will be in accordance with the 
pavements of the cruciform church at Salona, St. John the 
Baptist (Fig. 9), and other churches at Jerash, where the 
sanctuary platform has two levels, the westernmost of 
which is two steps higher than the nave, while the one at 
the east is a step higher than the previous level. 

Crowfoot, in studying the churches excavated at Jerash, 
has suggested that the lower level of the sanctuary platform 
at the west, is to be identified with the solea mentioned by 
Byzantine authors.*** However, if the reconstruction pro- 
posed in this article is correct, and the pavement of the 
sanctuary in Hagia Sophia has the levels suggested, Crow- 
foot’s statement is clearly irreconcilable with the fact that 
the solea in Hagia Sophia was outside the chancel barrier.**° 
Thus students who favor the simple form of barrier be- 
tween the minor eastern piers’*° agree in ascribing to the 
solea most of the space, which we believe was circum- 
scribed by the chancel barrier.*** It will be therefore neces- 
sary to attack this problem and attempt to solve the question 
of the nature and position of the solea in general, which 
‘has been the object of considerable though unsatisfactory 
research since the time of Leo Allatius.*** 


138. Gerasa, p. 184. “Solea the west part of the chancel, the 
Syrian catastroma, the choir or schola cantorum of the West. . 

At Jerash the solea is divided from the sanctuary only by a step. 
Both are enclosed by the same barrier.” 

139. Cf. infra, footnotes 147-149. 

140. Cf. supra, footnote 30. 

141. Antoniades, of. cit., 11, p. 65, and Swift, of. cit., p. 98, 
footnote 164, give the measurements of the solea as they believed 
it to be. Accordingly, it was 38 m. wide, and 12.50 m. deep, ex- 
tending from the great eastern piers to the rail of the bema to the 
east, and north and south, to the flanking exedrae. 

142. Leo Allatius (1586-1669), according to the commentaries 
of Du Cange, Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., XXXII, 1837, p. 139, in 
Liber 1, 1, ouppulxtwy, believes that the solea is the base and the 
lower part of the chancel barrier, which are usually solid. From 
these lower parts of the chancel barrier, according to these same 
commentaries, solea came to mean the space which is in front of 
this lower part of the barrier. Du Cange agrees with this view, 
adding that the name originates probably from the step, which is in 
front of the barrier, raising the pavement above that of the nave. 
A. J. Butler, Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, Oxford, 1864, 1, 
pp. 25 and 214, in accordance with this view, applies the name of 
solea to the step in front of the Aatkal screen of the Coptic churches 
in Egypt. The confusion is apparently based upon a passage of 
Theodore Studita, quoted in the commentaries of Du Cange, 
op. cit., p. 138, which reads as follows: “oi te Ociot kioveg kat ol 





BULLETIN 


From passages in the Book of Ceremonies of the Em- 
peror Constantinus Porphyrogenetus,"** from the Four 
Books of Histories of Cantacuzenus,*** and from Codinus’ 
On the Officials of the Constantinopolitan Palace'® the 
following characteristics may be ascribed to the solea in 
Hagia Sophia: 1) It was situated outside the chancel bar- 


cokiot Kahowuevot, & Td ceBaoutov SiateixiZovet Ouciacthplov.” 
Apparently, it contains a synecdoche, where the columns of the 
solea are simply mentioned as fencing the sanctuary along with 
the columns of the sanctuary barrier. The next passage quoted by 
Du Cange says only that the cancelli and the solea were in front 
of the sanctuary, and a distinction is definitely made between the 
barrier and the solea, as we see in other passages referring to the 
latter. It may be of interest also to note that, in modern times, 
Soteriou, “Ai madatoxpiotiavixal Baoilixal tij¢ ‘EAA GB0¢,” 
p. 226, returns to the synecdoche of Theodore Studita, although 
recognizing the difference between solea and chancel barrier. An- 
other passage causing confusion and quoted by Du Cange in his 
commentaries, p. 142, is to be found in Symeon of Salonika; it 
reads as follows: “mod¢ tov godtav, 8¢ 8H Kal Bria Kadcirat 
dvayvwoTav” (Migne, Patrologia Graeca, CLV, col. 245). From 
this passage it appears that the solea is also called Bhua dvayvw- 
ot@v. On the other hand, according to a passage of Sozomenus, the 
fifth-century historian, Historia Ecclesiastica, 1600 (X1, 2), Migne, 
Patrologia Graeca, LXxvil, reading “cikalw abthny (thy yaueThv 
To Katcapiov) xeicOat mepi tov GuBwva, Briua 32 Toto dva- 
Yvwotdav,” the Bijjua dvayvwordv is to be identified with the ambo. 
It remains to be explained how the same expression is used to char- 
acterize both the ambo and the solea. This again might be due 
to a synecdoche. For, according to many Byzantine authors, and as 
we shall attempt to prove in the case of Paulus Silentiarius, the 
ambo—Bfjua avayvwotdv—and the solea are mentioned simul- 
taneously and, apparently, are part of an integrated whole, as 
may be seen from the following passages: a) Mich. Glykas, World 
Chronicle, Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., xxvu, Bonn, 1836, p. 498, 
“S 8é ye GuBwv kal h owlaia navy Aaunede Kateckevacto.” b) 
Tbid., p. 506, “cuvetpiBn & dEiobadpactoc GuBwv, i moAUTiOE 
owhaia Kal TO modurtoixthov ESagoc.” c) Codinus, “Ilepi tic 
oikodouiic Tol vaod tiie ‘Ayiac Looiac,” Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., 
XXXVIII, Bonn, 1843, p. 143-144, “ouvéBn meceiv tov teobhov, 
Kal ouvtpiipat tov a&tobavuactov GuBwva Kal tov modutipntov 
cwiéav kal tov moAumoixttov matov.” Also, referring to the 
church furniture before the fall of the dome in 558 A.D., p. 142, 
“Tov 8b GuBwva Kal tov owltav xpucd (émoince).” d) -Ibid., 
p. 144, “tov 8 GuBwva kal tov owléav un Suvauevoc notfioat 
KaQwe Ato mpdtepov, émoincey we dpatai viv doyupévbuTov. 
duoiwe Kal Tov GuBwva” (referring to the second ambo, erected 
after the fall of the dome in 558 a.p.). Cf. also Anon. Banduri 
and Combefis in P. Richter, “Quellen der Byzantinischen Kunst- 
geschichte,” Quellenschriften fiir Kunstgeschichte und Kunsttech- 
mk, Vit1, Vienna, 1897, pp. 56-57. Various etymologies of the 
word solea have been given: 1) solus, soglia, seuil, limen (Allatius, 
Du Cange, Antoniades). 2) soleas or solear (as honos, honor), 
parapet slab (Reiske, Comm. in De cerimoniis, Corp. Script. Hist. 
Byz., Bonn, 1837, IX, p. 102. 3) solium, seat, throne (also from 
solum, ground), the lowest row of theatre seats occupied by the 
priests and archons, G. Soteriou, “Ai madatoxpiotiavixal Baot- 
Aixal the ‘EAA adoc,” p. 226, footnote 1, referring to [. Péyrortoe, 
Acitoupyikn, Athens, 1869, p. 175. In front of these lowest seats 
was a passage separated from the orchestra by a low parapet of 


slabs. 
143. Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., 1x, Bonn, 1829-1840. 
144. Ibid., -1v, Bonn, 1828-32. 
145. Ibid., xxxv, Bonn, 1839. 























rier, *° and between it and the ambo.’** More specifically 
it was set between the eastern stairway of the ambo*** and 
the main door of the screen,**® the latter because no men- 


tion whatever is made of the solea in connection with pro- 


cessions through the side doors of the chancel barrier,*®° or 


when the Emperor, after having stood in front of the main 
door, enters the metatorion without entering the bema.*™ 
It should be noted in parenthesis that these facts on the 
solea are points in favor of our reconstruction of the chan- 
cel barrier in Hagia Sophia, inasmuch as with a simple 
north to south arrangement of the columns and with the 
solea proposed by authors in favor of this view, the solea 
would also extend in front of the smaller lateral doors of 
the barrier.*** 2) The solea must have been some kind of 
structure*®* divided from the rest of the ambo and the 


146. Cantacuzenus, of. cit., p. 200. “altd¢ 8& pdvoe (6 Baci- 
Lede) cicepxduevoc Tov owhéav, Tov natpiaexnv Eni talc icpate 
xtykAlow éotnxéta edpioxet. moooayopevcavtec 8 GAANAoue, 6 
matoiaexne utv towtépw, EEw 8° 8 Baowlebe nepipévouaiv Eotd- 
tec,” Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, of. cit., p. 145, “eloéoxetat 
(d Baoithedc) Kal SieAOdv 81a tH¢ owAalac totatat Eunpoobev 
tav ayiwv Gupav.” Ibid., p. 65 “) 88 Bacilede . . . cicehOwv 
Evdov tiic owléac, kal mAnciov Tav ayiwv Supav yevouevoc.” 

147. Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, of. cit., 1, p. 126-127, “év 
Toic ScE1cic wépect Tob GuBwvoc cicépxetat 81a Tic owAltac. .. 
‘O 3b Baoilebe Eurtpoobev t&v ayiwv Bupav éotwc . . . Kal elc¢ 
To Quciactyotiov ciceABav.” 


148. Cantacuzenus, of. cit., p. 198, “katépxetat Tod GuBwvoc 
5 Bacirebe otk éE obmep dvhlOe uépouc GAX’ Ex To modc Tov 
owhtav Tetpauuévov.” Codinus, of. cit., p. 91, “Ex To mode Tov 
owhéav kal Td Gytov Bhua.” Also, supra, footnotes 146 and 147, 
Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, of. cét., pp. 145, 65, and 126-127. 

149. Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, of. cit., pp. 16-17, “ol 
Secorétat anecpxdouevot 81a tic owltac foravra FEw tav ayiwv 
Bupdv . THHévTee Tac ToUTwy Aaunadac év Tole otnbecr 
Tv ayiwv Supdv Kal ef6’ obtwe cictpxovtat mavta Ta ayia.” 

150. For the right (south) door, Constantinus Porphyrogene- 
tus, of. cit., p. 548, “elogpxovtat (8 Bactete kal 6 matpidexnc) 
mode Td ScEtév utpoc To Bhuatoc . . . kal and t&v éexcice cictp- 
xovtat cle Ta Gyia Odpta, Kal Grrrovat knpobe . . . Kal cl0’ obtwe 
Sia Tob 3cki0b wépouc Tob Bhuatoe and tav éxcice uiKodv ayiwv 
Buodv éE¢oyxovrat of Seorndétat Gua Tob natpidoxou Ewe Tv mop- 
Quo@v kiévwy ... Kal 6 pév matoidexne clo¢oxetat cic Td Bhua 
Extehéiowyv Thy Tor Toéktny, of 8é Seortétat cicépxovtat év TS unta- 
twolw.” [bid., p. 145, “elcépxerat elie thy éxxAnoiav (6 Baothetc) 
kal SicAOdv 31a tTH¢ owAatac,loratai Eunpoobev Tév ayiwv bupav 

kat 10’ obtwe ciceAOwv eclic Td BuctacTHpIov . . . Kal 
2EchOdv 81a tiie mMAayiac Tod Ouciactnpiou, cicépxetat ele Td 
untatwoeiov.” Ibid., p. 133, “elogpxetat (6 Bactrtedc) Evdov elc 
To Ouciacthpiov . . . Kal éEgpxera 81a Tic mMAayiac Tod Bhua- 
Toc, Kal clogoxetat ei¢ Td untatTwoetov.” 

151. Ibid., p. 65, “ 8& Bactretdc . . . eloeAOdv Evdov thc 
owhéac, kal mAnctov T&v ayiwv Oupdv yevouevoc . . . améoxe- 
Tat. . . Snpryeudpevoc tnd THv Kata ouvnbeciav 81a tev FEW 
Tot Guciactnpiou év TO untatwplw.” 

152. It is of interest to note that Rohault de Fleury, of. cét., 111, 
pl. ccx11, fig. 2, shows the solea correctly, in this respect, as extend- 
ing only in front of the main door of the barrier, even though he 
sets the latter incorrectly between the major eastern piers support- 
ing the dome. 


153. The solea is mentioned as being constructed with the ambo. 
Cf. Glykas, footnote 142a, as well as passages b and c, mentioned 
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chancel barrier, since it is mentioned that the Patriarch 
and the Emperor or the ayia*** (the Holy gifts, the Bread 
and Wine carried during the Great Entrance) enter it**® 
or come out of it*®* proceeding to the sanctuary or leaving 
it. In addition, it is also mentioned that on certain occasions 
people stood in the solea.**’ Furthermore, during other 
ceremonial moments it is mentioned that candles were set 
upon it,’”* a fact indicating that the solea had a certain ele- 
vation. 3) The solea must have been some kind of passage, 
because it is frequently mentioned that it is passed through 
by the Patriarch and the Emperor proceeding toward the 
chancel barrier or leaving the sanctuary.*** Moreover, on 


. certain occasions Roman vela and ptychia were set on 


#69 Finally, the solea is called in one case 


97161 


either side of it. 
“a river of fire dividing the sinners from the righteous, 
which also indicates its passage-like character. 

In his description of Hagia Sophia and in the special 
poem he composed on the subject of the ambo,*** Paulus 


in same footnote, which also indicate that the solea is not a certain 
part of the church’s pavement, since the latter, the moAuroixiAov 
ESagoc, moAumoixtho¢ matoc, is mentioned separately. 

154. Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, of. cit., p. 17, “ta 88 Gyia 
cicepxoueva cic Thy owléav.” 

155. With the preposition év and the dative, ibid., p. 102, 
“cisépxovtrat (6 matpidexne Kal 6 Bacirebc) év TH owdda.” 
p. 64, “Kal cicépxovtat (6 matpidexne kal 6 Bactlebc) év TH 
owlég.” p. 158, “eicépxovtar (6 matpidexne cal 6 Baodedc) 
év th owdaig.” With the preposition cic and the accusative, p. 17, 
see footnote 154, p. 240, “Kal cioéexovrar (6 matpiaexne Kal 6 
Bacthedc) elc thy owdéav.” With the preposition Evdov and the 
genitive, ibid., p. 65, “Kal cicéhOwv Evdov tic owléac.” With 
the simple accusative, Cantacuzenus, of. cit., p. 200, “alté¢ 8é 
udvec ciccpxduevoc Tov owldav.” 

156. Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, of. cit., p. 74, “uédAwv 3° 
éEépxecOat thy owléav.” p. 164, “uédAovTi 8 E¢pxeoOai thy 
owdaiav, émdiswow alt@ (tS Bactrel) 6 moaindortoc.” 

157. Ibid., p. 126, “ot 8& Tob KouBouKAcliou dpxovtec lotavrat 
év th owléa Evwmiov tot Baciléwe.” 

158. Ibid., pp. 65 and 133, “6 3é mpaindaitoc TIOnatw abtd (Td 
Knpiov) énavw Tic owhéac, mAnciov tav ayiwv Supav év TH 
Scki@ pepe.” 

159. Ibid., p. 132, “Sia THe mAayiac To} GuBwvoe Kal Tic 
owhaiac SiehOdv.” P. 145, “SteAOdv 31a tic owhéac.” P. 558, 
“Sigpxovrat (6 matoidexnc kal 6 Baowredc) 81a uéoou To5 vaot kal 
Thc owhaiac.” P. 74, “Siépxetat 31a thc owléac (d Baciretc).” 
P. 164, “Siépxetat dia Thc owhtac (8 Baothedc).” P. 185, 
“uédAovtoe alto (To Bacihéwc) didpxeoOat 31a Tic owhéac.” 
Pp. 16-17, “oi 3corndtai dnepxduevor 81a Thc owAtac.” P. 440, 
“Bia tio ScEiac To GuBwvoc Kal thc owléac EOdv ele Ta Gyia 
Bupia (6 Bacihebc).” P. 127, “katépxovtat. . . 31a Thc owdéac. 
kal eloépxovtat (8 matpidexnc Kal 6 Baoihebc) ele Td Ouciaoth- 
piov.” Codinus, of. cit., p. 94, “Siepxduevoc Tov owhéav.” 

160. Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, of. cit., p. 15, “ta 3é 
pwuata ByjAa kal ta mruxia fotavrai EvOev KdxeiBev Tic ow- 
héac.” 

161. Pseudo-Sophronius, Migne, Patrologia Graeca, LXXXVII, 3, 
col. 3985. 

162. Paulus Silentiarius, Descriptio ambonis. This description 
was first published by Em. Bekker, Pauli Silentiarii ambo, Berlin, 
1815. With the Descriptio Sanctae Sophiae, it was published again 
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Silentiarius nowhere mentions the word solea. Neverthe- 
less, this latter poem is of great importance for the solution 
of our problem, for out of its total of three hundred verses, 
two hundred are dedicated to the description of the ambo 
itself, and the effect it gave in the church, while the remain- 
ing seventy verses are taken up by a minute description of 
the structure and material of a long unnamed passage con- 
necting the ambo with the chancel barrier. 

Without entering into too many details concerning the 
ambo, the following seem to have been its main character- 
istics. It was set slightly to the east of the center of the 
church*® and in consequence must have been on the main 
axis of the building in the manner prevalent in Asia 
Minor™ or in dependent regions such as the Chersonese 
on the Crimean peninsula.*® The elevated platform of the 
ambo was of ellipsoid shape*®* and it was supported by eight 
columns in four couples, each couple being set at the car- 
dinal points of the compass;*®’ it was reached by two stair- 


ways, one to the east and the other to the west.*®* In an 


by Graefe, Leipzig, 1822, and then again by Em. Bekker, in the 
Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., xxxu1, Bonn, 1831. Friedlander, of. cit., 
also publishes it. 

163. Paulus Silentiarius, Descriptio ambonis, vv. 50-53. 

164. G. Soteriou, “Ai madatoxpiotiavixal Bacthixal tii¢ ‘EA- 
\adoc,” p. 224. 

165. D. V. Ainalov, Pamiatmiki christianskogo Chersonesa, Mos- 
cow, 1905, Fascicle 1, figs. 43 and 44. 

166. Descriptio ambonis, vv. 56-60. It is, however, impossible 
on the basis of these verses or by recourse to comparative material, 
to decide the direction of the major axis of the ambo’s elliptical 
platform in Hagia Sophia, since there are remains of ambones 
whose platform’s major axis is directed east to west or north to 
south. Thus, the former occurs in the ambo in St. Nicholas at Myra, 
H. Rott, Kleinasiatische Denkmdaler, Leipzig, 1908, fig. 123, p. 329, 
as also in the ambo found in the basilica of Quiricius at Delos, A. 
Orlandos, “Délos chrétienne,” Bulletin de correspondance helléni- 
gue, LX, 1936, figs. 5-12. On the other hand, in the ambo of the 
“Episcopal” basilica at Stobi, the major axis of the ellipsoidal 
platform runs from north to south, R. Egger, “Die stidtische 
Kirche von Siobi,” Jahreshefte des oesterreichischen archdolo- 
gischen Instituts, XXIV, 1929, reconstruction of ambo on unnum- 
bered plate between pp. 64 and 65; for the remains of the ambo, 
fig. 85. 

167. Descriptio ambonis, vv. 105-109. 


168. Ibid., vv. 53-54. Ambones with two stairways at opposite 
directions and, usually, at east and west respectively of the plat- 
form, have been found, to state a few examples, in the following 
churches: St. John of Ephesus (Justinianic period), J. Keil, “Vor- 
laufiger Bericht iiber die Ausgrabungen in Ephesos,” Ja/reshefte 
des oesterreichischen archadologischen Instituts, XXV, 1929, Beiblatt, 
fig. 2. The basilica of Notion in Asia Minor, Th. Macridy, “Alter- 
tiimer von Notion,” ibid., vil, 1905, pp. 155-173, figs. 37 and 38 
(incorrect restoration), also figs. 39 and 40. Jbid., Xv, 1912, 
pp. 36-67, figs. 6 to 13, final and correct restoration. The basilica 
at Olympia, E. Curtius and F. Adler, Olympia, 11, p. 96. The 
basilicas of Paramythia, Laureotic Olympus, Daphnoussia, and 
Thasos, G. Soteriou, “Ai madatoxpiotiavixal BaciAiKal ti¢ “EAAG- 
Soc,” fig. 36, p. 205, figs. 16, 38, and 40, respectively. The basilica 
of St. Quiricius at Delos, A. Orlandos, “Délos chrétienne,” figs. 
5 to 11, fig. 12 (reconstruction). The basilica of Kalambaka, G. 
Soteriou, ’Emetnpic ‘Eraipeiac Bulavtiv@v orousav, Athens, vi, 
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arrangement for which no archaeological analogy exists, 
at the north and south of the ambo were semicircular 
colonnades, each formed by four columns’ on octagonal 


170 
bases;*"® these columns were surmounted by a wooden 


architrave,*"* upon which were set lamps’™* and two crosses 


at the east and west.’** Between the four columns of each 
semicircular colonnade, three openings were left, two of 


which were closed by slabs;*** the remaining intercolum- 


nium was provided with a door opening into the area 
around the ambo.*** Thus, there were two doors around 
the ambo, the one being set at the southeast and the other 
at the northwest between these encircling colonnades.**® 
Toward the end of the poem, in one of the most beauti- 
ful passages, the general effect of the ambo in the church 
is described, forming a transition to the description of the 
structure that connected it to the chancel barrier. Paulus 
Silentiarius writes:** 
The ambo was like a beautiful island amidst the swelling bil- 
lows, bright with the patterns of cornfields and vineyards, and 
blossoming and wooded heights, while sailors, as they steer by, 
are gladdened and the troubles and anxieties of the sea are be- 
guiled. Thus in the middle of the vast palace appears the tower- 
ing ambo of stone, cunningly built with multicolored marbles 
and artful skill. Nevertheless, it does not stand in the middle 
space completely cut off, like an island girdled by the sea; it is 
rather like some wave-washed land, projected forward by an 
isthmus into the middle of the sea through the grey billows, 
and gripping fast from one binding link it fails to appear as a 
true island; but though it projects into the ocean, it is still 
joined to the mainland coast by an isthmus, as by a cable. Such 
is this space ;17* starting from the last eastern step [of the ambo] 
a long defile begins, until it reaches the silver folding doors, 
striking against the barrier of the sacred rites with its lengthy 


1929, p. 302, figs. 7 and 17. The centralized church at Preslav, in 
Bulgaria, A. Protic, “L’influence sassanide et byzantine dans l’art 
proto-Bulgare,” Mélanges Diehl, Paris, 1930, 11, p. 148, fig. 14. 
The basilica of Aboba Pliska, also in Bulgaria, “Materiali dlja 
Bolgarskih drevnosti,” Izvestiza Russkogo Archeologicheskogo In- 
stituta v Konstantinopolje, X, Sofia, 1905, pl. xxxtv. A dated ex- 
ample of an ambo with two stairways at opposite directions is 
given by Rohault de Fleury, of. cit., 11, p. 12, pls. CLXXII, CLXXIII. 
It is the ambo of Agnellus, dated by its inscription between 553 and 
568 A.D. 
169. Descriptio ambonis, vv. 130-136. 
Ibid., vv. 154-155. 
. [bid., vv. 
. [bid., vv. 
. Ibid., vv. 
. Ibid., vv. 
. Ibid., vv. 
176. Ibid., vv. 
177. The translation of these verses is based on that of Lethaby 
and Swainson, of. cit., p. 67, with certain corrections introduced 
by the author of this study. 


170. 
IQI-194. 
195-196. 
204-206. 
167-170. 
173-175. 


178-181. 


178. Not “such is the ambo,” according to Lethaby and Swain- 
son, op. cit., p. 58. The Greek words, in v. 240, “Totocg iSciv 3c 
x@poc” more probably refer to the following description of the 
passage connecting the ambo to the chancel barrier. 
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plinth, and the passage is warded on both sides by walls. Now 
on these barrier walls they have placed lofty slabs but they are 
as high up as the belt of a man standing by them. Through these 
the priest with the good message passes by, holding the golden 
Bible; and when the crowd surges in mystical honor of the 
Immaculate God in order to touch the sacred book with their lips 
and hands, countless moving waves of people break around. 
Thus is the path, stretched like an isthmus, wave-washed on 
either side, leading the priest to the holy palace of the table,*"® 
when he descends from the ambo with its lofty cliffs. And they 
fenced the whole path on both sides with grassy green stone from 
Thessaly; and the abundant rich meadows of the stones bring 
delight of beauty to the eyes. Now at both ends of each Thes- 
salian slab stand posts of equal height, not like a cylinder in 
form; a man skilled in figures would say that the posts were 
not equal sided but have the shape of an elongated cube, and the 
masons have made the joints of the Molossian slabs, wedging one 
stone into another; it is from the hills of Phrygia that the stone- 
cutter has quarried these posts.®° And on the uppermost rim 
of the fence wall they have fitted another long stretching stone, 
quarried from the same foreland crag, so that the Thessalian 
slab is fixed below on the firm foundation of the plinth, and is 
bound above by another band of marble; and the edges of the 
Thessalian slabs are joined together as by a chain of square col- 
umns, which are set upright and firm upon the foundation.*** 
Even so the cunning workman hath cast on the fresh green stones 
of the sacred stone the glitter of golden rays, giving a brighter 
beauty to them. And on the eastern end of the passage, by the 
holy fence walls of the altar, they have cut off the isthmus, so 
as to form a speedier path for those who pass [from side to side]. 


Holtzinger, as far back as 1899, and Soteriou, in 1929, in 
brief allusions, suggested that Paulus Silentiarius was de- 
scribing a part of the church furniture, which should be 
identified with the solea of Byzantine authors.’** We are 
dealing here with a long passage between the last eastern 
step of the ambo and the doors of the chancel barrier; *** 
this passage is separated from the remaining part of the 


church by a low balustrade of slabs'** connected by posts 


179. Descriptio ambonis, v. 253, “dvaKxtopa ceuva tpartéCnc,” 
the holy palace of the table, not the shrine of the holy table, as 
translated by Lethaby and Swainson, of. cit., p. 58. 

180. Vv. 269-277 describe minutely the beauty of the variegated 
stone and veined marble used in the structure. 


181. Vv. 286-296 again describe minutely the beauty of the 
stone used in the construction of the passage, which is compared, in 
its decoration, to an embroidered peplum. 


182. H. Holtzinger, Die altchristliche Architektur im system- 
atischer Darstellung, Stuttgart, 1889, pp. 171-172, and idem, “Die 
Sophienkirche und verwandte Bauten der byzantinischen Architek- 
tur,” Die Baukunst, Serie 1, Heft 10, p. 11, by R. Borrman and 
R. Graul, Berlin, 1896, and G. Soteriou, “At madatoxpiotiavixal 
Bacihixai ti¢ ‘EAAaSoc,” p. 226. It is interesting to note that the 
latter makes a reference on the same page, footnote 1, to P. Rich- 
ter’s “Quellen der byzantinischen Kunstgeschichte,” Quellen- 
schriften fiir Kunstgeschichte und K unsttechnik, viii, Vienna, 1897, 
where, however, that author clings to the belief that the solea is 
the long podium of the chancel barrier, mentioned by Paulus Silen- 
tiarius in the Descriptio ambonis, v. 243, as “unxedavn Konric.” 
(Cf. Richter’s translation, p. 89.) 

183. Descriptio ambonis, vv. 241-24}. 


184. Ibid., vv. 244-246. Lethaby and Swainson, of. cit., p. 79, 
with their conception of the solea, believe that the barrier enclosing 


square in section;*** it has a crowning moulding or coping 


of stone, and a moulded base;*** this balustrade is inter- 
rupted near the holy doors leaving an opening for those 
passing from one side of the church to the other;*** the 
priest passes through the long passage holding the Gospel*** 
as he goes from the ambo to the altar. The fact that the 
poet does not use the word “solea” in his description of 
this “isthmus” need not seem strange; for among the 
archaic words it would undoubtedly have been very much 
out of place. 

Among the passages of the Book of Ceremonies men- 
tioning the solea are some referring to imperial processions 
in Constantinopolitan churches other than Hagia Sophia. 
These churches are the following: St. Mocius;*** the 
church of the Theotokos of Pege;**® the church of the 
Holy Apostles;*** St. Mary of Blachernae;*** these are all 
churches of the Justinianic period. To them may be added 


it existed only at a later period. They base themselves on a passage 
in the Anonymus of Combefis and the various passages of the De 
cerimoniis of Constantinus Porphyrogenetus which indicate that 
the solea formed some kind of structure. Swift, of. cit., p. 98, also 
admits the necessity of a barrier to the solea. However, with the 
space ascribed to the solea by this author, this barrier would be 
parallel to the facade of the chancel barrier, forming a second 
cancellum to the sanctuary. 

185. Descriptio ambonis, vv. 257-265. 

186. Ibid., vv. 275-282. 

187. Ibid., vv. 294-296. 

188. Ibid., vv. 247-248. 


189. Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, of. cit., pp. 102-103, “kal 
émAaBouevou To Bacthéwe tic xeipd¢ Tot matpidexou Siépxov- 
Tat uécov Tob vaod Kal 81a tic Sckiae Tob GuBwvoe cictoxovrat 
év TH owhéa Kal dre Oévtwv uxt Tav dyiwv Oupdv 6 pév natel- 
doxnce elogoxetai ele 1d Ouciacthpiov 6 8 Bacilebe clEduevoc 

. . eloépxerat.” St. Mocius was rebuilt by Justinian I, according 
to Procopius, De aedificiis, 1, iv, Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., xx, Bonn, 
1838, p. 184 (Procopius, of. cit., [Loeb Classical Library], Lon- 
don, and Cambridge, Mass., 1940, p. 54). 

190. Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, of. cit., p. 112, “diéexov- 
Tat dugdtepat (d matpidexne Kal 6 Bacilelc) udoov 81a Tob 
vaob kal 81a tic ScEiae mAayiac Tob GuBwvoc cictoxovtat duge- 
tepo. . . év TH owdég Kal of Goxovtec Tob KouBouKAclou, of 8% 
Loirrol uévovow EEw tic owltac tota&tec EvOev kdxeioe. EXOdv- 
tec 32 uéxel Tov ayiwv Bupdv, 6 utv mateidexne cictoxetat elc 
TO Ouciacthpiov, & te Bactkedc lotatat Eunpoobey THv aylwv 
Oup@v . . . Kal mpooxuvnoac tac aylac Bipac elotoxetat ele rd 
Ouciactipiov.” The church of the Theotokos of Pege was built 
by Justinian I. Procopius, of. cit., 1, 3, p. 184 (p. 40 of the Loeb 
Classical Library edition). 

191. Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, of. cit., p. 176, “6 Bac 
hebe . . . dtépxetat uécov Tob vaoG, 81a tic MAayiac Tot GuBw- 
voc, Epxetat cic thy owhtav, kal 6 utv matpidexne cliotpxerat 
cic Td Ouciactnpiov, 8 82 Bacirebe ebEduevoc we elbiotat ait 
Eunpoobev taév aylwv Oupav cictoxetat cic Td GuciacTHpIov. . . 
tEépxovrat Gupétepot . Bia tic dolotepGc mAayiac Tob 
Quciactnplov.” The church of the Holy Apostles was rebuilt by 
Justinian I, Procopius, of. cit., 1, iv, 9-11, p. 187 (p. 48 of the 
Loeb Classical Library edition). 

192. Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, of. cit., p. 151, “StépxeTtat 
(8 Bacilede) péoov 81a Tob vaod . . . Kal 31d tHe MAaylac TOG 
GuBwvoc elotoxetar év tH owdalg Kal orac Eumpoobev tav 
dyiwyv Oupdv Kal &pac knoe kal evEduevoc, clotpxetat ei¢ Td 





the church of the Theotokos of the Chalkoprateia,*®* dat- 
ing from Justinian’s immediate successor, Justin II (565— 
578 a.p.). On the other hand, in the description of impe- 
rial ceremonies in the Nea Megale Ekklesia*** of Basil I 
(867-886 a.p.) or in the churches of St. Peter*®® and St. 
Demetrius,*** churches erected by the same Emperor, no 
mention is made of soleae. 

In the church of St. Mary of Blachernae, as it was re- 
built by Emperor Romanus Diogenes (1068-1071 A.D.) 
after the destruction of the Justinianic church in 1069 A.D., 
and as it was restored by Andronicus the Elder’®*’ (1260— 
1336 A.D.), a structure related to the solea mentioned in 
the earlier church was evidently preserved. For, in the 
lament written by Isidor of Kiev’®* on the occasion of the 
final destruction of the church, in 1434 A.D.,’** reference 
is made to “the marble ambo in the middle of the church 
cleverly and smoothly attached to the holy propylaea of 
the sanctuary by a projecting magnificent path carved in 
marble and separated on each side, resembling in color the 
translucent, thinly carved, and milk-white stone.”*”’ Al- 
though this path is not called by the name of solea, I believe 
it should nevertheless be identified with it. It has the main 
characteristics of the “isthmus” of Paulus Silentiarius, 
which we have attempted to identify with the mysterious 
solea of Byzantine authors; moreover, we know that the 


Quciagthpiov . . . Kal éEépxerat kal Si80Gew atte etdoyiac.” 
St. Mary of the Blachernae was built by Justinian I, Procopius, 
op. cit., 1, iii, 3-4, p. 184 (p. 38 of the Loeb Classical Library edi- 
tion). 

193. Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, of. cit., p. 166, “Sidoxov- 
rat (6 natpiapxne Kal 8 Bacirebc) wégov Tob val Kal cicéoxov- 
tat év TH owAaia Kal dnépxovrat uéxel TOV ayiwv Oupdv. &rtwv 
82 kdketoe Knpotc . . . Kal cioépxetat cic Td Buciactiipiov.. . 
kal 81a The mAayiac Tob dpiotepoG pépouc ZEclOwv, cictoxerat 
ele thy aylav copév, kal otac Zurpoobev TéV ayiwv Supav Grrret 
Knpovec, Kal evEduevoc cicgpxetat cic 1d Ouciactipiov . . . Kal 
éEépxetat.” The church of the Chalkoprateia was probably built 
by Justin II, Theophanes, Chronicle, 6069, Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., 
xxv, Bonn, 1839, p. 382. 

194. Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, of. cit., p. 120. 

195. Ibid., p. 123. The church of St. Peter’s was rebuilt by 
Basil I, Theophanes Continuatus, Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., XXxu, 
Bonn, 1838, p. 340. 

196. Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, oP. cét., p. 124. The church 
of St. Demetrius was rebuilt by Basil I, Theophanes Continuatus, 
Op. cit., Pp. 324. 

197. G. Mercati, “Due nuove memorie di S. Maria in Blacher 
nae,” Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia, Memorie, 1, 
Part 2, 1923-1924, p. 23. 

198. Ibid., p. 25. 

199. Georgios Phrantzes, Chronicon, Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., 
Xxxxvill, Bonn, 1838, p. 158. 

200. Mercati, of. cit., p. 29, “éElotayat Kal A¢yewv ddwe otk 
Exw, érav kata vobv S:alkdBw tov éotynKéta Siaudouapoyv utoov 
GuBwva tod vew Kal tol¢ icpoic to Ouctactnpiou moormuAaloic 
clouds mw¢ kal hpéua ouvnuuevov 81a tTwoe doneo dveotnkviac 
brtepAdunpou kal Siayapydpou tetopeuuévne Kal émavexotionc 
éxatéowlev 6806 TH Siavycotaty kal dneEcouévw kal yadaxti 
EouxdTt Aidw thy xpoidv, OauBer Kal opin taviv oloc dparat 
ouvéxouat,” 
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earlier church was provided with such a structure. Need- 
less to say, this passage is also a valuable indication that the 
soleae mentioned in the Book of Ceremonies, referring to 
churches other than Hagia Sophia, were similar in general 
structure to the one in that great church. 


The indications of literary sources are more or less cor- 
roborated by archaeological evidence, although, because 
excavators of Early Christian buildings have only rela- 
tively recently taken an interest in ascertaining the liturgi- 
cal arrangements of church interiors, the total number of 
such structures is rather small in comparison with the num- 
ber of churches excavated and published. 

The aforementioned reference in the Book of Cere- 
monies to a solea in the Justinianic church of the Holy 
Apostles in Constantinople, plus the known similarity men- 
tioned by Procopius of this church with that of St. John 
the Theologian at Ephesus, also of the Justinianic period, 
allow us to identify the remnants of a solea in the latter 
church. On the plan published by the Austrian expedition®™ 
(Fig. 7), we suggest that the long passage connecting the 
ambo with the facade of the chancel barrier is to be identi- 
fied with the solea and the isthmus of Byzantine authors. 
According to the scale given on the plan, this passage in St. 
John of Ephesus has a length of approximately 9.50 meters 
from the lower step of the chancel barrier, and a width of 
approximately 3.00 meters. It was probably on a higher 
level than the pavement of the church, judging from the 
fact that the eastern stairway leading to the ambo platform 
is on plan about a meter shorter than the western one; thus 
originally it must have had a smaller number of steps. Un- 
fortunately, no mention at all is made of this part of the 
building in the preliminary report of the Austrian excava- 
tions and consequently it is difficult to ascertain to what de- 
gree this passage resembled the “isthmus” described by 
Paulus Silentiarius. 

Other remains of similar structures, though less securely 
dated, are to be found in St. Mary’s of Ephesus”” (period 
Iv) (Fig. 20), in another church of Ephesus,*”* in the 
Martyrion of St. Euphemia in Constantinople’ (Fig. 
10), and in a basilica of the Chersonese in the Crimea*”® 


201. J. Keil, “Vorlaufiger Bericht iiber die Ausgrabungen in 
Ephesos,” Jahreshefte des oesterreichischen archaologischen Insti- 
tuts, XXV, 1929, Beiblatt, cols. 1-52, figs. 3 and 9. 

202. Ibid., XV, 1912, figs. 153 and 154. Also Forschungen in 
Ephesos, Vienna, 1932, Iv, 1, plan of church in fig. 75; views in 
figs. 25, 30, and 76. The solea is mentioned on p. 65. The excava- 
tors assign this structure to Period 1v of the church, i.e., to the late 
seventh century A.D. Soteriou, however, “Ai madatoxpiotiavixal 
Baowlixai tii¢ “EAA Gd0¢,” p. 226, footnote 3, suggests it belongs 
to Period UI, i.e., before 431 A.D. 

203. J. Keil, “Vorlaufiger Bericht iiber die Ausgrabungen in 
Ephesos,” Jahreshefte des oesterreichischen archaologischen Insti- 
tuts, XXVIII, 1932, Beiblatt, cols. 12-13, fig. 5. Date: on no defi- 
nite grounds fourth or fifth century A.D. is suggested (col. 12). 

204. Cf. footnote 60. 


205. Dictionnaire darchéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, u, 














(Fig. 21); it should be noted that in the latter two cases 
it is not known if the “isthmus” was connected to an ambo 
at the west. In Egypt, in the cruciform church of St. Menas 
(Fig. 22), there is another example of a solea, though in 
this case the ambo is apparently connected to the northern 
side of it at its western termination according to the letter 
on the plan.’” 

Farther west, on the eastern coast of the Adriatic, in 
Rome and North Africa, a few solea-like structures appear 
also during the sixth century a.p. At Salona, in the ceme- 
tery churches of Manastirne and Marusinac, they were 
added to chancel barriers of the fifth century a.p.”*" (Fig. 
23). A solea also appears in a church, farther north on the 
Adriatic coast, near Pola, in §. Michele at Bayole.?* An 
addition similar to the one in the two aforementioned 
churches in Salona was made in a basilica at Grado perhaps 
in the sixth century a.p. and definitely before the ninth 
century.” In Rome, in the lower church of S. Clemente 
of the fourth century A.p.,”° a broad and elongated struc- 


s.v. “Caucase,” fig. 2206. Also in D. V. Ainalov, Pamiatniki chris- 
tianskogo Chersonesa, Moscow, 1905, pp. 2, 6. Date: fourth cen- 
tury A.D., suggested on no special grounds. 


206. K. M. Kaufmann, Die Menasstadt, Leipzig, 1910, fig. 23. 
Kaufmann calls this part of the church furniture a schola can- 
torum, although the narrowness of its structure would seem to pre- 
clude the emplacement within it of the choir, for, according to the 
scale given, it is approximately 1.20 m. broad. According to the 
same author, the cruciform church was built in the reign of Arca- 
dius (395-408 A.D.). 

207. R. Egger, “Der altchristliche Friedhof Manastirne,” 
Forschungen in Salona, Vienna, 11, 1926, fig. 13, p. 22. According 
to the scale on the plan, the solea is, approximately, 3.35 m. broad, 
and 10 m. long. E. Dyggve and R. Egger, “Der altchristliche 
Friedhof von Marusinac,” Forschungen in Salona, Vienna, 11, 
1939, fig. 123, p. 98. According to the excavators, the schola can- 
torum of this church is barely earlier than the sixth century A.D. 
The dating is based on the estimation of the antiquity of the mosaic 
reparation carried out in the pavement, #bid., footnote p. 74. 


208. W. Gerber, Altchristliche Kultbauten Istriens und Dalma- 
tiens, Dresden, 1912, fig. 83, p. 73. According to the author, this 
church was broadened at a later date (eighth century A.D. on the 
basis of the style of the sculpture), and the solea was widened on 
the south side. 

209. H. Swoboda and W. Wilberg, “Bericht iiber die Ausgra- 
bungen in Grado,” Jahreshefte des oesterreichischen archaolog- 
ischen Instituts, 1X, 1906, Beiblatt, cols. 1-24, figs. 1, 3, 6, and 9. 
The solea here is set directly upon the mosaic pavement without 
a foundation, according to the report of the excavators. Two paral- 
lel walls, approximately 0.40 m. thick, form a kind of passage, 
1.14 m, wide. The height above the church pavement is 0.45 m. 
On the south wall are two cuttings like holes for posts; the whole 
structure was a kind of podium or elevated passage whose begin- 
ning and end are now destroyed. Only one thing is definite: namely, 
that it is a later structure, which, however, is earlier than the be- 
ginning of the second and later basilica, which is of the eleventh 
century A.D., whose pavement is 1.00 m. higher than the old pave- 
ment, i.¢., 0.55 m. higher than the solea. The earlier basilica is 
ascribed to the fifth or sixth century A.D. 

210. R. Krautheimer, Corpus basilicarum Christianarum Romae, 
Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana, Citta del Vaticano, 
1937, 1, No. ul, pl. xx, and pp. 133-134, dates this structure 


ca. 390 A.D. 
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ture was built by Pope John IT (533-535) (Fig. 24), if 
we ascribe to it the slabs in the chancel barrier of the upper 


church, which are of sixth-century style, and which are 
decorated with a monogram reading John™* (Fig. 13). 
In North Africa, at Dermesch, in Tunisia, near ancient 
Carthage, a solea was added to the church furniture of the 
five-aisled basilica, which is of an earlier date, judging from 
the fact that the mosaic pavement of the nave is under- 
neath the mosaic pavement of the solea”** (Fig. 25). This 
example has unique characteristics, being formed really of 
two continuous soleae of which the eastern one is broad as 
in the lower church of S$. Clemente, while the western one 
is narrow as in the examples mentioned in Asia Minor, the 
Crimea, and the Adriatic coast. 

Later examples of soleae occur in Rome and in Bulgaria. 
In Rome, the “schola cantorum” of the upper church of 
S. Clemente”*® follows the precedent established in the 
lower church during the sixth century a.p. In Sta. Maria 
in Cosmedin, a church connected with the Greek com- 
munity in Rome from the sixth to the fourteenth century 
A.D.,”"* there is also a “schola cantorum” (Fig. 26) similar 
to the one in the upper church of.S. Clemente. It dates 
from the reign of Pope Calixtus II, when Sta. Maria was 
restored by Alfano in 1123 a.p.”° As in S. Clemente 
(upper and lower churches) and at Dermesch (eastern 
solea ), it is broader in structure than the soleae observed in 
Asia Minor, the Crimea, Egypt, and the Adriatic coast, 
being thus definitely suited for encompassing the choir- 
singers; it is fenced by cancelli of the Cosmatesque style and 
has ambones on the north and south sides as in S. Clemente. 
The general similarity between the “schola cantorum” of 
both these basilicas in Rome has led some authors to con- 
sider that the arrangement in Sta. Maria in Cosmedin, be- 
ing later in date, is a copy of the earlier one in S. Cle- 
mente.”* This, however, is not necessarily the case; for, 


211. De Rossi, “I monumenti scoperti sotto la basilica di S. 
Clemente,” Bullettino di archeologia cristiana, 2nd series, 1, Fasc. 
no. 4, Rome, 1870, pp. 145-146, and pls. x and x1, No. 4. 

212. P. Gauckler, Basiliques chrétiennes de Tunisie, Paris, 1913, 
pl. 1, p. 13. According to the author, of. cit., p. 16, this church 
is not earlier than late in the Vandal occupation, or it may belong 
to the Justinianic era. On the other hand, the basilica was almost 
certainly destroyed by the Arabs in 698 a.D., when Carthage was 
destroyed. The mosaic pavement is not worn, indicating that the 
church was still new before its destruction (ibid., p. 15). Gauckler, 
finally (ibid., p. 17), suggests that this basilica should be identified 
either with the building of Thrasamund (late Vandal period), or 
with the basilica of St. Primus, erected at the orders of Justinian I. 

213. G. Clausse, Les marbriers romains et le mobilier presby- 
téral, Paris, 1897, pp. 84-89. 

214. G. B. Giovenale, La Basilica di Sta Maria in Cosmedin, 
Rome, 1927. This author, pp. 181-182, differentiates between the 
solea and the schola cantorum, considering the former to be the 
“soglia del presbitero,” the threshold of the presbyterium, Certain 
confusion ensues. 

215. Ibid., p. 179. 

216. Ibid., p. 179. 
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on the one hand traces of a sub-structure of the “‘schola 
cantorum” in Sta. Maria in Cosmedin were found below 
the Alfanan level, though above the presumed Hadrianic 
level of the eighth century a.p.,”*" when the sixth-century 
diaconia was enlarged and rebuilt by Pope Hadrian 
(772-795 ).”"* These traces are ascribed to the period dur- 
ing which Pope Gelasius was head of Sta. Maria in Cos- 
medin,”” i.e., to a period before the “schola cantorum” in 
the upper church of S. Clemente. On the other hand, four 
parapet slabs of sixth-century style are known to have 
existed, which are to be connected with the aforementioned 
sixth-century diaconia;**° the total length of these slabs 
indicates that all four together could not have been set on a 
straight line across the nave, for no room would have been 
left for an entrance to the sanctuary. This has already been 
recognized, and a rearrangement has been suggested.*”* 
This arrangement, however, may be modified, in order 
that a solea around the central entrance be provided. At 
the same time the whole barrier could be set across the nave 
farther to the west, allowing for the suitable accommoda- 
tion of the altar in the sanctuary. As a result, if our surmise 
is correct, the “‘schola cantorum” in Sta. Maria in Cosme- 
din would go back to the sixth-century prototype of the 
solea in the diaconia in the same manner as the one in the 
upper church of S. Clemente follows the tradition in the 
lower church. 

The soleae appearing in two Bulgarian churches of the 
late ninth or early tenth century, at Aboba Pliska*** (Fig. 
27), and Preslav’*® (Fig. 28), are excellent examples of 
soleae connected with ambones at the west like the one in 
Hagia Sophia. In both cases the ambo is set in the nave 
upon the main axis of the church and has two stairways, at 
the east and west respectively, ascending to the ambo plat- 
form which, in the case of Preslav, was apparently sup- 
- ported by eight columns, in twos, each of which was set at 
the cardinal points of the compass as may be ascertained 


217. Ibid., p. 256, fig. 78. 

218. Liber Pontificalis, ed. Abbé L. Duchesne, 1, p. 507. 

219. Giovenale, of. cit., p. 256. 

220. Ibid., p. 179, fig. 109. 

221. Ibid., p. 326, fig. 102, and p. 330. 

222. “Materiali dlja Bolgarskih drevnosti,” Jzwestija Russkogo 
Archeologicheskogo Instituta wv Komnstantinopolje, x, 1905, 
pl. xxxiv. B. Filov, Geschichte der altbulgarischen Kunst, Berlin, 
1932, pp. 26-27. It is interesting to note that K. V. Schkorpil, in 
chapter Iv of the former publication, p. 129, expresses the opinion 
that the passage between the ambo and the sanctuary of this church 
should be identified with the solea of Byzantine authors. 

223. K. Mjatev, “Die Rundkirche von Preslav,” Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift, XXX, 1929-1930, pp. 561-567. A clearer plan is given 
by A. Protic, “L’influence sassanide et byzantine sur |’art proto- 
bulgare,” Mélanges Diehl, Paris, 1930, 11, p. 148, fig. 4. Filov, 
op. cit., pp. 29-32, also gives a plan. K. Mijatev, L’église ronde 
de Preslav (in Bulgarian), Sofia, 1932, is the final publication. 
Mijatev dates the church at the end of the ninth or beginning of the 
tenth century A.D. Filov, op. cit., dates it at the beginning of the 
tenth century. 
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by the cuttings. Only the surrounding colonnades men- 
tioned by Paulus Silentiarius are lacking for the resem- 
blance to be well-nigh complete. At the east end of the 
ambo the solea runs toward the middle of the chancel bar- 
rier, where the entrance to the sanctuary probably existed. 

Two reasons may explain these striking similarities be- 
tween Bulgarian church furniture of the ninth and tenth 
centuries A.D. and that of Constantinople almost five cen- 
turies earlier. On the one hand, it might indicate the imi- 
tation by the Bulgarian kings of the imperial ritual in By- 
zantium, as carried out in Hagia Sophia. On the other 
hand, it may be suggested that, as in the case of S. Clemente 
or Sta. Maria in Cosmedin, these Bulgarian soleae followed 
earlier (pre-Bulgarian) local examples, thus showing a 
continuity of forms between the two periods and also pro- 
viding links between Asia Minor, Constantinople, and the 
Crimea in the geographic distribution of such structures 
in the sixth century A.p.”* 

That the latter is not impossible is indicated by the fact 
that these Bulgarian churches follow early types of ground 
plans. Thus the one at Aboba Pliska is a large three-aisled 
basilica, of a form common during the Early Christian 
period, if we are to except the well-developed tri-apsidal 
termination; while at Preslav, a late Roman type of cen- 
tralized plan is used, which is akin to that of late funerary 
buildings, such as the Mausoleum of Diocletian at Spalato, 
the Early Christian centralized building at Broussa**® or 
the “temple” of Minerva Medica in Rome. The numerous 
fragments of sculpture and capitals of sixth-century style, 
found during the excavation of these churches,**® are an- 
other indication of the probable existence of earlier churches 
on or near these sites, churches which, lying in regions ad ja- 
cent to the capital, may have followed its example, at a 
period prior to the Bulgarian invasion, by using church 
furniture of a similar nature, which in turn provided proto- 
types for the soleae built by the first Christian Bulgars. 

Before terminating the review of solea-like structures 
found in Early Christian and Byzantine church furniture, 
a type of abbreviated solea should be mentioned. It appears 
in chancel barriers of Early Christian basilicas in Greece, 


224. Miatev, of. cit., pp. 268-269 and 272-273, points out the 
direct adoption of the Byzantine architectural elements by the 
builders of Preslav “which were imposed by the liturgy and were 
consecrated by tradition.” He also correctly stresses the Justinianic 
and “pre-Byzantine” quality of the decoration, pointing out, how- 
ever, the new principle of incrustation used in certain colonnettes 
which, probably, belong to the chancel barrier. Mjatev also men- 
tions the connection of Preslav with local pre-Christian architec- 
ture in Bulgaria. 

225. Filov, of. cit., p. 30, fig. 5. 

226. Ibid., p. 31, mentions that three capitals of Early Christian 
style were found there; the one is of a special form of fluted 
capital (Plate 13c) ; the other is a capital of the Theodosian type 
(Plate 16a); the third one is late Corinthian, with a broad toothed 
acanthus (“mit breitzackigem Akanthusblatt”), Plate 14a. 




















such as basilicas A, B (Fig. 5), and I’ of Thessalian 


Thebes,”*" basilicas A, B, and I” at Nicopolis,?** a basilica 
229 


uncovered on the island of Thasos, 
230 


the “Episcopal” 


basilica of Stobi in Yugoslavia,**’ and perhaps a basilica 


at Aquileia.*** In these, remains of a porch-like structure 
around the entrance to the sanctuary were found, an ar- 
rangement also represented on the Pola casket. ‘This struc- 
ture is an integral part of the chancel barrier and has no 
connection with the ambo, which is usually set to the north 
or south of the main axis of the church. 

Summing up archaeological evidence, we may distin- 
guish three main types of structure possessing all or some 
of the characteristics of the solea of Hagia Sophia: 1) The 
long narrow type, with or without an ambo at the western 
end, not wider than the entrance to the sanctuary; it is 
fenced by parapet slabs and it may be observed in the three 
aforementioned churches of Ephesus, perhaps in St. Euphe- 
mia in Constantinople (Fig. 9), in the Crimea, in St. 
Menas in Egypt, on the Adriatic coast and, later, in Bul- 


garia. 


227. G. Soteriou, “Ai xoetotiavixal OABat tic Oecoadiac,” 
basilica A: pp. 26-27, Plan pl. 1, reconstruction pls. E’ opposite 
p. 120; basilica B, pp. 126-128, fig. 164 and p. 224, fig. 53 (re- 
construction). 


228. Basilica A: ground plan given by Soteriou, “Ai madato- 
xeiotiavikal Bacthikal the ‘EAAad0c,” fig. 37. It is ascribed to 
the fifth or sixth century a.D. by various authors. A. Philadelpheus, 
“*Avackagat NixordAcwe,” *Apxatodoyikn "Egnucpic, 1916, 
Pp. 43-44, #bid., 1917, p. 67, ibid., 1918, p. 41, prefers mid-sixth 
century for various reasons. G. Soteriou, p. 207, proposes the fifth 
century A.D., and, perhaps, 509 A.D., on the basis of the mosaic 
inscription. Grossi Gondi, Nuovo bolletino di archeologta cristiana, 
XXIII, 1917, pp. 125-127, suggests mid-fifth century a.p. A. C. 
Chatzi, “Eig Nixonédewe émypagac,” "Apxatodoyin "Eonueole, 
1918, p. 28, proposes the sixth century A.D. R. Kautzsch, Kapitell- 
studien, Leipzig, 1936, p. 68, suggests the third quarter of the fifth 
century A.D. R. Krautheimer, “S. Pietro in Vincoli and the Tripar- 
tite Transept in the Early Christian Basilica,” Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, LXxxiv, No. 3, 1941, pp. 3537429) 
suggests the second half of the fifth century A.D., p. 422. Basilica B: 
Soteriou, op. cit., p. 201, ascribes it to the second half of the fifth 
century A.D. Krautheimer, of. cit., p. 423, on the basis of the refer- 
ence to Alkison, bishop of Nicopolis under the Emperor Anastasius 
(491-518 A.D.) in an inscription of an annex chapel to the basilica, 
considers Alkison’s dates as a terminus ante for the basilica itself. 
Basilica I’: Its date is post-Justinianic, according to A. Orlandos and 
G. Soteriou, “’Avackagat NixordéAcwe,” Tpaxtixa tic év *AOn- 
vaic doxatodoyiKhic ‘Etaipciac, 1937, pp. 81-82. The “solea” is 
well illustrated in C. Tsimas and P. Papahadjidakis, Monuments 
de Nicopolis, Athens, n.d., 111, No. 32. 

229. G. Soteriou, “At madatoxpiotiavixal Bacilixal ti¢ ‘EA- 
hadec,” fig. 40. Date: sixth century A.D., according to the excava- 
tor (p. 211). 

230. R. Egger, “Die stadtische Kirche von Stobi,” Jahreshefte 
des oesterreichischen archaologischen Instituts, XX1V, 1929, fig. 26. 

231. A. Gnirs, “Zur Frage der kirchlichen Kultanlagen in oester- 
reichischen Kustenlande,” Jahreshefte des oesterreichischen archao- 
logischen Instituts, X1X-XX, 1919, Beiblatt, cols. 199-201, fig. 89, 
suggests that a similar structure existed in the second basilica of 
Aquileia. However, C. Ceccheli, La basilica di Aquileia, Bologna, 
1933, P- 149, does not accept Gnirs’ view. 
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II) An “abbreviated” type, connected with the main 
door of the sanctuary and not wider than it, and sometimes 
provided with columns, as we may observe in Greece and 
the Balkans (Thessalian Thebes, Nicopolis, Thasos, Stobi, 
and Aquileia) and in two instances in North Africa, at 
Timgad** and Djemila.** 

III) A broad type, such as we see in the lower church 
of §. Clemente in Rome, which is much wider than the 
door of the sanctuary and which apparently is used as a 
“schola cantorum” because of its broadness, as we observe 
also in the upper church of S. Clemente and Sta. Maria in 
Cosmedin. The same type appears in the basilica at Der- 
mesch, in conjunction, however, with a long narrow pas- 
sage of type I at the west. 

If the broadness of type III is in accordance with its 
function of encompassing the choir in front of the sanc- 
tuary barrier, as also occurs in old St. Peter’s with its great 
space between the two rows of six columns in the presby- 


*84 type II stresses the entrance to or exit from the 


terium, 
sanctuary, in a classical manner, as a static frame. It is 


noteworthy to observe that this arrangement occurs mainly 


‘in the Balkan peninsula, where another way of stressing 


the central entrance to the “hieron” is used, namely by 
two columns and a surmounting arch. 

Type I appears especially interesting. The length of the 
solea and its relative narrowness — it is approximately equal 
in width to the main door of the barrier —stress the 
movement to the entrance in a more mediaeval conception. 
In most cases it is connected with the ambo at the west. We 
can well visualize Paulus’ description of the scene when 
the “priest with the good message, holding the golden Bible 
passes along, and when the crowd surges in mystical honor 
of the Immaculate God in order to touch the sacred book 
with their lips and hands, countless moving waves of people 
break around.” 

On the basis of the chronological and geographic distri- 
bution of the solea type I, which is more related than the 
other types to the “isthmus” described by Paulus Silentia- 
rius, the following observations may be made: a) Except 
in one case, namely the cruciform basilica of St. Menas, in 
Egypt — if the Arcadian date (fifth century A.D.) of this 
structure is correct”** — no examples are earlier than the 
sixth century A.D., while some, such as those in the afore- 


232. S. Gsell, Les monuments antiques de P Algérie, Paris, 1901, 
ll, fig. 143. 

233. A. Ballu, Guide illustré de Djémila, Alger, 1926, pp. 19- 
23, Plan facing p. 16. Cf. large five-aisled basilica. Also L. Leschi, 
Djémila, Cuicul de Numidie, Gouvernement Général de l’Algérie, 
1938, cf. plate. Date: perhaps beginning of the fifth century A.pD., 
from the inscription on the mosaic pavement mentioning Cres- 
conius. 

234. Plan of old St. Peter’s in L. Duchesne’s edition of the Liber 
Pontificalis. 

235. K. M. Kaufmann, Die Menasstadt, Leipzig, 1910, p. 47; 
according to an Ethiopian text. 
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mentioned Bulgarian churches, are of a much later date. 
A similar dating is corroborated by examples of soleae men- 
tioned in literary sources, such as the Descriptio ambonis 
or the Book of Ceremonies. b) Leaving aside the Bulgarian 
examples of soleae which are apparently indirectly or di- 
rectly connected with earlier types, and postponing the 
discussion of the one in St. Menas to a later point in this 
study, an examination of the geographical distribution of 
these structures reveals the following: They occur in Con- 
stantinople (Hagia Sophia; Holy Apostles on the analogy 
of St. John the Theologian at Ephesus; St. Euphemia), 
probably in the churches mentioned as having soleae in the 
Book of Ceremonies (for it is natural to assume that these 
Constantinopolitan churches followed the arrangements of 
Hagia Sophia); in Ephesus, which in the case of St. John 
the ‘Theologian shows dependence upon Constantinople; in 
the Crimea, where the activities of Justinian are mentioned 
by Procopius; *** on the eastern coast of the Adriatic, where 
among four examples, three are additions to sanctuary bar- 
riers of the fifth century A.p.; finally, in North Africa, in 
one instance, and as an addition and in conjunction with a 
solea of type III. The fact that in these latter regions (ex- 
cepting Egypt) the solea is an addition to sanctuary bar- 
riers of an earlier period, whereas in Constantinople, Asia 
Minor, and the Crimea, the soleae are an integral part of 
the barriers of the same period, suggests that Constantino- 
ple and perhaps also the coast of Asia Minor were the 
centers of influence for the propagation of this kind of 
church furniture. This influence might have spread west- 
wards with Justinian’s reconquest of the Ostrogoth-domi- 
nated western Roman Empire and especially with the re- 
covery of the provinces of the eastern part of the Adriatic. 
Salona, for example, was retaken from the Exarchate of 
Ravenna, to which the Dalmatian coast belonged, in 535 
A.D.,"*' and slightly later the whole eastern coast of the 
Adriatic was also reconquered, the Ostrogoth wars ending 
in 555 A.D.*** with the restoration of imperial power in the 
Italian peninsula. Another trace of Justinian’s temporary 
reconstitution of the Roman Empire may be reflected in 
the change of the church furniture of the basilica of Der- 
mesch, which might have occurred when North Africa was 
reconquered in 533-534 A.D.”*° Here the influence of 
Rome appears simultaneously in a solea of the “‘schola can- 
torum”’ type, which we observe in §. Clemente during the 
same years as the conquest of Africa. This is not surprising 
when we have in mind, on the one hand, that the ecclesias- 
tical connections between Rome and North Africa were 
always very close, and, on the other hand, that at the same 

236. Procopius, De aedificiis, 111, vii, 10, Corp. Script. Hist. 


Byz., xx, Bonn, 1838 (p. 214 of the Loeb Classical Library edi- 
tion). 

237. J. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire, London, 
1923, Il, p. 174, and footnote 1, on p. 175. 

238. Ibid., 1, p. 281. 

239. Ibid., 11, pp. 124-129. 


date the relations between Emperor and Pope were espe- 
cially friendly, both accepting the Chalcedonian articles 
and repudiating the heresy of Eutychius.”*° 

If our suggestions concerning the dating and distribu- 
tion of solea type I are accepted, we are led to considera- 
tions of another character. We may ask ourselves, what are 
the connections between this piece of church furniture and 
the liturgy of the regions where it appears? As we have 
already noted, the form of the “Constantinopolitan” solea 
stresses movement toward the entrance of the sanctuary 
in a manner different from the other two types we have 
distinguished. This occurs in a region (Constantinople and 
connected areas), and at a time (first half of the sixth 
century), when special features in the Eastern Orthodox 
liturgy were developing, namely the ceremonies of the Lit- 
tle and the Great Entrances. These processions, appearing 
only in the Eastern Orthodox liturgy and not existing in 
the Western, Nestorian, or Coptic services,”** were already 
developing in Constantinople at the beginning of the sixth 
century A.D., if we are to judge from the writings of the 
Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagite.”*? They crystallized appar- 
ently in the third quarter of the same century in Constan- 
tinople, during the reign of Justinian’s immediate succes- 
sor, Justin II, when the Cherubic hymn, still sung in the 
present day during the Great Entrance, was introduced.” 
Stated in simple terms, the problem is this: is it a coinci- 
dence that the solea type I appears more regularly in those 
regions where the ceremonies of the entrances were being 
developed? 

Perhaps the lack of soleae of this type in Syrian churches 
of the sixth century A.D. might provide negative evidence 
in favor of our suggestion that Constantinople was the cen- 
ter of radiation of this type and of our hypothesis of a con- 
nection between this form of solea and the Orthodox lit- 
urgy, although, as in most churches of other regions, it 
must be admitted that in few of them have the form and 
position of the church furniture been adequately examined. 
We know that Justinian’s policy of friendship with the 
Pope was greatly detrimental to his relations with the 
Monophysites and alienated these populations to such a de- 
gree that, at the time of the Islamic conquest in the seventh 
century A.D., the Christian populations of these regions did 
not put up the resistance they might have had they been on 
good terms with Orthodoxy. It may therefore be surmised 


240. Ibid., 1, p. 376, and idem, A History of the Later Roman 
Empire, from 395 to 800 A.D., London, 1899, pp. 1-6. 

241. K. Holl, “Die Entstehung der Bilderwand in der griechi- 
schen Kirche,” Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, 1x, 
Pp. 368-369. 

242. Epistle VIII, Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 111, col. 1088. 


1906, 


243. Cedrenus, Synopsis Historiae, Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., 
XXXIV—XxXV, Bonn, 1838-1839, p. 685. This passage is mentioned 
by E. Freshfield, “On Byzantine Churches and the Modifications 
Made in Their Arrangements Owing to the Necessities of the 
Greek Ritual,” Archaeologia, xLIV, 1876, pp. 389-390; it reads 
“ErummOn 5¢ WadAccba  xepouBiKd<¢ Buvoc.” 





























that the influence of Constantinople was not too strong in 
these regions during Justinian’s reign. This is borne out by 
the fact that the well-excavated and published churches at 
Jerash, present an architecture singularly unaffected by 
contemporary building in Constantinople and Asia 
Minor;*“* their church furniture also does not present us 
with examples of soleae of any of the three types hitherto 
examined. 

It is of course interesting to note that a certain struc- 
ture appears at Jerash, fulfilling one of the functions of the 
solea of type I, namely that of connecting the ambo with 
the sanctuary, so that both form one harmonious whole. 
At Jerash for example, in almost all churches,*** and in 
two other Syrian churches,”* short, narrow passages may 
be observed, closed by barriers on each side and connecting 
ambo with chancel barrier (Fig. 29). These passages, how- 
ever, are not related to the main entrance of the sanctuary 
barrier, but, in many cases, open into it at the south of the 
main door of the barrier. Thus they cannot be satisfactorily 
visualized as performing the same liturgical function as did 
the solea at Hagia Sophia in connection with the imperial 
ceremonies. On the other hand, providing as they do an 
example of a structure connecting ambo with chancel bar- 
rier, they might have provided inspiration for one of the 
characteristics of the “Constantinopolitan” type of solea, 
if this is a sixth-century development; for such passages 
occur in two fifth-century churches at Jerash: the cruci- 
form church of the Prophets, Apostles, and Martyrs, dated 
464-465 a.p.,**" and the basilica of St. Theodore, dated 
494-496 a.p.*** Perhaps, in conjunction with solea type 
IJ, found mainly in the Balkans, possibly at a date prior 
to the sixth century A.p., this Syrian feature was an ances- 
tor of the solea type I. 

It must immediately be admitted that the arguments 
given for the Constantinopolitan or Anatolian origin of 
solea type I suffer a serious setback by the apparent exist- 
ence of such a type of solea in the cruciform church of St. 
Menas, near Alexandria (Fig. 21), which hitherto has 
been attributed to the fifth century A.p. For it is obvious, on 


244. Gerasa City of the Decapolis, pp. 189-199. 

245. The churches are the following: 1) Cathedral, Gerasa, 
Plan xxx1. 2) St. Theodore, 494-496 a.D., ibid., Plan xxx1tl. 3) 
Propylaea, ca. 565 a.D., ibid., Plan xxxv. 4) Synagogue church, 
530-531 A.D., ibid., Plan xxxvi. 5) St. John the Baptist, 
St. George, SS. Cosmas and Damian, 529-533 A.D., ibid., Plan 
xxxvil. 6) Genesius church, 611 a.D., sbid., Plan xxxvitt. 7) SS. 
Peter and Paul, 540 a.D., ibid., Plan xxx1x. 8) Prophets, Apostles, 
and Martyrs, 464-465 A.D., ibid., Plan x1. 9) Mortuary church, 
ibid., Plan xu. 

246. Ibid., p. 184. Basilica at Zebed, A. C. Butler, Early 
Churches of Syria, edited and compiled by E. Baldwin Smith, 
Princeton, 1929, figs. 38 and 217. Basilica at Mt. Nebo, S. Saller, 
“L’église du Mont Nebo,” Revue biblique, xLi11, 1934, pl. vi. 
A mosaic pavement in the southwest chapel of this church gives 
a foundation date of 597 A.D. 


247. Gerasa, p. 256. 


248. Ibid., p. 221. 
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the one hand, that if this church and its furniture were of 
the reign of Emperor Arcadius (395-408), it would 
antedate any other examples excavated or mentioned in 
texts. Consequently, the Constantinopolitan of western 
Anatolian origin of solea type I could not be upheld. On the 
other hand, if this solea in St. Menas is attributed to the 
sixth century, the date of the whole building not being 
definitely established,”*® we are confronted with a solea 
in a Monophysite land; this would run counter to our 
theory that the solea of this type is an expression of the 
Entrances developed only in the Eastern Orthodox lit- 
urgy. Our problem would be solved, if we should discover 
that the church of St. Menas, or at least its church furniture, 
was not only of the Justinianic period, but also of a specific 
time in the reign of this Emperor, when Orthodoxy was 
still prevalent in Egypt. Such a period exists; according to 
history, the caesaropapism of Justinian and his antimo- 
nophysite activities were extremely pronounced in 536 
a.D.”*° In that year the Patriarch of Constantinople, Anthi- 
mus, whose election had been procured by the Monophysite- 
loving Theodora, made public his previously secret Mo- 
nophysite views, and was deposed by Justinian at the in- 
stance of Pope Agapetus.”** Menas — note the name — a 
good Orthodox and an Egyptian,”** was chosen as Anthi- 
mus’ successor. The new Patriarch (536-552), eager to 
counteract Monophysite doctrines throughout the Empire, 
ordained a monk from Tabenna, named Paul, as Patriarch 
of Alexandria, giving him full powers to cleanse the sees of 
that Patriarchate from heretical bishops, and the former 
Patriarch of Alexandria was replaced.”® It is thus not com- 
pletely beyond the realm of probability that either Patriarch 
Menas, an Egyptian who held the See of Constantinople 
until his death in 552 A.p., and drove, together with Jus- 
tinian, to the inaugural ceremonies of Hagia Sophia,” 
may have shown an interest in the famous shrine of his 
patron saint, by enriching it with church furniture, if not 
rebuilding completely the whole church, or that Patriarch 
Paul, whose elevation to the Patriarchal See of Alexandria 
was due to the Patriarch of Constantinople, attended to the 
embellishment of the shrine of his benefactor’s patron saint, 
St. Menas, as a token of gratitude. In this context it should 
249. F. W. Deichmann, “Ju den Bauten der Menasstadt,” Jahr- 
buch des deutschen archaéologischen Instituts, Lil, 1937, Archdo- 
logischer Anzeiger, cols. 75-86. Through the study of documents 
additional to those mentioned by Kaufmann in Die Menasstadt, the 
author of this article concludes that there is great difficulty in the 
question of dating the whole complex on the basis of the texts. 
What remains definite, he says, is that Arcadius, Honorius, and 
Theodosius have connections with the buildings at St. Menas, 


though it is not known with which. In this respect, the old history 
of the site remains obscure. 


250. J. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire, i, p. 377. 

251. lbid., p. 377. 

252. J. Maspéro, Histoire des patriarches d’Alexandrie, Paris, 
1923, Pp. 121. 

253. Bury, of. cit., 11, p. 380. Maspéro, of. cit., pp. 356-357. 

254. Bury, op. cét., 11, p. 51. 
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be mentioned that, although of course the whole problem of 
the dating of the church might be solved by further excava- 
tion, the known existence of three superimposed structures 
on the same site of St. Menas**° 
advancing of the date of the cruciform church to the sixth 
century A.D. In this period the influence of the Capital on 


would not militate against 


liturgy and furniture could still be felt, and waning Ortho- 
doxy was being forcibly administered to the Egyptians from 
Constantinople. 

Leaving aside further considerations on the general na- 
ture of the solea and the question of its liturgical meaning, 
one additional problem remains to be solved if our inter- 
pretation of the form and position of the solea in Hagia 
Sophia and its connection with the ambo approximate real- 
ity. According to the Book of Ceremonies the solea in Hagia 
Sophia, as also in the church of the Holy Apostles and St. 
Mary of Blachernae, was entered “dia tijc mayiac Tou 
auBuvoc,” “through the side of the ambo,” by the Em- 
peror and the Patriarch as they proceeded to the holy doors 


” « 


of the chancel barrier further east.*°° In one instance the 
expression differs, being more complicated, since the Em- 
peror “SigpxeTa. . 

wepect TOU auBwvoc elogoxetat Sia Tic owAtac,””*” ice., 


- S r - 


U ~ ao . *% 
— TOU V@OU, Kal EV TOIC OECIOIC 


passes through the middle of the church and within the 
right parts of the ambo enters through the solea; presum- 
ably he is walking up to the holy doors, for it is there that 


we find him in the next sentence,*** 


and in a further pas- 

sage, where the solea is apparently entered “dia tijc SehiGc 
~ Ww 

TOU auBwvoc, 


as usually, “dia thc mAayiac Tot GuBwvoc.’ 


7 «C 


through the right of the ambo,”*** and not 


> 


255. E. Breccia, Le musée gréco-romain d’Alexandrie, Istituto 
Italiano d’Arte Grafiche, Bergamo, 1925-1931, Pp. 54, 1931-1932, 
p. 23. 

256. Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, De cerimomniis . . ., pp. 64, 
76, 151, 158. On p. 76, an emendation is necessary, according to 
the passage on p. 64, reading “Biéoxerat (6 Baoteuc) weTa To 
MaTpIaoxou wegov To0 vaol, Kal 81a Ti\¢ mMAayiac Tod GuBwvoc 
cloépxovtat év TH owhég Kal mAncidcavtes Talc ayiaic Oloeatc,” 
and according to a similar passage on p. 151, reading “SicéoxeTat 
(6 Baciretc) uesov 81a Tod vaod peta Tot matpidoxou Kal 31a TH 
TMAayiacg Tob GuBwvoe cicdexetai év TH owhég Kal otac Zurpo- 
o8ev Tév ayiwv Oupdv.” The passage on p. 76, as a result, should 
read “6 Bacthelc . . . SiépxeTat wecov Tod vaol, Sia Tic MAayiac 
ToU GuBwvoe Epxetai cic Thy owhéav.” The passage on p. 158 
reads “Siépxovtat (8 matpiaexne Kal 6 Bagthedc) utgcov Tot vaod 
Kal 31a Tij¢ mAayiac To GuBwvoe éxvetcavtec, cis¢oxovrat év 
Th owhéa kal lotavtat Zumpoobev TH ayiwv Oupdv.” The aorist 
participle €xvevoavtec is that of the verb éxvécty, literally to swim 
out, in general to get safely through; cf. Liddell and Scott, Greek- 
English Lexicon, Oxford, 1925-1940, s.v. Exvéetv. It is not the par- 
ticiple of the verb éxvevetv to avoid, to shun, which would render 
meaningless the phrase “81a Tij¢ TAayiac ToD GuBwvoc.” Reiske’s 
translation in the Corpus Script. Hist. Byz. renders correctly the 
passage by “intrant.” 

257. Ibid., p. 126. 

258. Ibid., p. 126 “6 88 Bacilede Eunpoobev taHv ayiwv Gupdv 
éotwe.” 

259. Ibid., p. 440, “cioddeuce eta Tot matoiapxou . . . Kal 
Sia THe Seka TOG GuBwvoe Kal Tic cwlalac EhOwv cic Ta Ayia 
Que1a.” 
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With the unfenced or undefined type of solea hitherto 
accepted by most authors, these expressions referring to the 
entrance to the solea are taken in a vague sense as indicating 
the advance of the Emperor and the Patriarch into the solea 
from the side of the ambo, or from the right side of the 
ambo according to the specifications of the passage con- 
cerned.”*° Apparently the adjective “mayia,” “side,” 
taken as referring to the noun “mAcuea,” side. 

This view, however, is due to the incorrect interpreta- 
tion of the text and the difficulty in bringing it into agree- 
ment with preconceived ideas about the solea’s structure. 
Moreover it involves an ungrammatical interpretation since 
“mt\ayia mAcupa” would be a rather senseless pleonasm. 
It is proposed here that the adjective mAayia refers more 
correctly to the noun 9upa, Oupic or mUAN, TUAIc, i.e., to a 


. . 4 ’ — 
door, in the same way as the expression “mAayia Tol 


’ 9 . 
Quciactnpiou”’*™ refers to the side door of the sanctuary. 


By extension, the expression “Bia tic debiac TOU ayBu- 

<” would mean “from the right door of the ambo.” In 
partial confirmation of this latter interpretation, it is of 
interest to note that in the ceremonies involving the 
churches of St. Mocius and the Theotokos of Pege, the two 
adjectives mAayia and Sefia are combined and the solea 


. \ ~ ~ 262 
there is entered “dia Tic Sekiac mayiac TOU auBwvoc,”? 


which, 
“through the right side door of the ambo.” 


according to our interpretation, must mean 


Thus, from 
our text it appears necessary to accept the view that the solea 
was entered by the Emperor through the (right) side door 
of the ambo. 

As negative evidence in support of this view, it should 
be mentioned that usually the simple specification of the 
right or left side of an object is expressed by the use of the 


263 


. . rN b ] ‘ . . © 
adjective SeEioc or apiotepoc in the dative,*** when, of 


. 5 ‘ 
course, it may refer to the noun mAevoa, or by the use of a 
* * . . . ’ 
preposition and the same adjectives with the noun ycpoc, 


264 


part or place, in the singular*™ or in the plural.*® This 


latter construction, it is noteworthy, is used in reference to 


260. Cf. diagram by Antoniades, op. cit., 1, pl. IZ’, immediately 
after p. 80. 

261. E.g., Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, of. cit., p. 77, “81a THE 
dpiotepac mAayiac Tod Guctactypiou.” P. 103, “dia THe mMAayiac 
To Quciactypiou éx deEidv.” P. 145, “Sia Tie mAayiac Tob 
Ouciactnpiou.” Also p. 160. 

262. Ibid., pp. 102-103, 112; cf. supra, footnotes 189 and 190. 

263. E.g., ibid., p. 17, “6 wev modtoc Sconétne Seba, 6 8 

’ , 

SeuTepoc dototeog. »” 


4 
“sic TO ScEiov uepoc Tot 


TO y) 

auto Sites P. 16, “Sta Tod SeEi0G pepoue tiie altiic éx- 
KAnotiac.” P. 17, “Sia Tob ScE106 udpoue Tob Bhuatoc ZEwev,” 
“éy TH Sebi weper Tob Bnuatoc ” Pp. 65-66, “év TH Sc81d pepe.” 
P. 77, “Sia Tod See heal Toh vaol.” P. 548, “mpd¢ Td 
deElov 9 tol Byuatoc.” P. , “B1a Tod SeE10b wepouc To 
Bhuatoc Kal ToG KuKAe feu. > P. 112, amr Tol ScE10G utpouc Tod 


o0 

vaol.” P. 31, or 
ss. E.g., ibid. 
cig mpo¢ dvaToA 


TOU -scclli 0 ucpouc Tob alitot buctactnpiou.” 
p. 77 “év toic Scktoic uépect” and P. 636 “ey 
v Sckioie uepect THv KaTnxouuEeveiwv.” 
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the ambo in Hagia Sophia when, on the occasion of the rais- 
ing of the Holy Cross, the manglavi are mentioned as 
standing behind the eunuchs at the left side of the ambo.”®° 
Furthermore, it is also used, in the dative plural and with 
the preposition év in another passage referring to the en- 
trance into the solea as mentioned above.” This passage is 
of paramount importance since the syntactical construction 
with the dative and the verb denoting movement confirm 
our suggestion that the ambo was, somehow, entered zm the 
right side by the Emperor, proceeding through to the holy 
doors of the chancel barrier. 

Paulus Silentiarius in his description of the long isthmus- 
like passage connecting the ambo with the holy doors, 
makes no mention of an entrance to it from the west side, 














of the ambo with the passage of the solea is impossible, be- 
cause the colonnades enclosing the ambo are shown as ter- 
minating at the ramps of the eastern and western stairways, 
well before their termination. Lethaby and Swainson, on 
the other hand, terminate the colonnades around the ambo 
at the lower steps of its stairways’’® (Fig. 31). However, 
since the “isthmus” is as narrow as these stairways, and 
since we know it had a barrier of slabs on each side, again 
no connection would be possible with it through the doors 
of the encircling colonnades of the ambo. Thus our sug- 
gestion that the solea was entered by the door between the 
encircling colonnades of the ambo encounters difficulties. 

On the plan, however, of the church of St. John of 
Ephesus it may be noticed that the solea is definitely broader 
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Fics. 32 and 33. Constantinople, Hagia Sophia: Reconstructed Ground Plan and Elevation of the Second Justinianic Chancel Barrier, 
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the side of the ambo, although he clearly states that its 
parapet was interrupted at the eastern end.*** However, in 
the part of his poem dedicated to the description of the ambo 
itself, Paulus Silentiarius definitely mentions doors to it. 
He states that one interspace” among those formed by 
*7° of the semicircular colonnades 
on each side of the ambo*™ (at the north and south of it) 
was provided with a door.*** These doors, he mentions 
further, were placed diametrically opposite each other; the 


each of the four columns 


western one was toward the north and the southern one 
toward the east.*™* It is the latter which we believe is re- 
ferred to as “mAayia (Se&1a) to apBwvoc,” i.e., the side 
door of the ambo. 

The problem remaining to be solved concerns the way 
in which the space enclosed by the semicircular colonnades 
around the ambo was connected with the passage of the 
solea. In the reconstruction of the ground plan proposed 
by Antoniades*"* (Fig. 30) any connection of these doors 

266. Ibid., p. 127, “ot 8& Tod uayAaBiou ériow Tay elvolxwv 
(lotavtat) . . . toov Tob dpiotepo6 uépouc Tod GuBwvoc.” 

267. Ibid., p. 440. Cf. supra, footnote 257. 

268. Descriptio ambonis, vv. 294-296. 

269. Ibid., vv. 

270. Ibid., vv. 134-136. 
271. I[bid., vv. 130-134. 
272. Ibid., vv. 173-175. 


173-175. Cf. supra, footnote 175. 


273. Ibid., vv. 178-181. 
274. Antoniades, op. cit., 11, fig. 242. Friedlander, of. cit., 


p. 297, fig. 9, and p. 298, fig. 10, reproduces Antoniades’ plan and 
elevation. 


than the stairways of the ambo; with an increase of width 
of the solea in Hagia Sophia in relation to the width of the 
ambo’s stairway, communication could be established be- . 
tween the area enclosed by the colonnades surrounding the 
ambo — to which the aforementioned doors gave access — 
and the area of the solea. It is through this intermediary 
space that the Emperor probably passed, advancing to the 
sanctuary through the solea, after having entered first 
through the (right) side door of the ambo. In this manner 
the aforementioned passages of the Book of Ceremonies 
would be most satisfactorily explained. 

From the above analysis it will be immediately realized 
that the chancel barrier, the solea, and the ambo were inti- 
mately connected with each other in a harmonious whole. 

For the éstablishment of the approximate dimensions of 
the latter, the width of the opening of the barrier is of help. 
It measures, as suggested earlier in this study, at least 
2.90 m. In analogy with the arrangement in St. John of 
Ephesus this also must be the width of one of the diameters 
of the ambo’s elliptical platform. This measurement, it is 
noteworthy, is approximately that of the ambo in St. John 
of Ephesus which, according to the scale given, had a diam- 
eter of 3.00 m.””° Unfortunately, we are unable to advance 
further in our conjectures, because it is impossible to ascer- 
tain whether the columns around the ambo formed a com- 
plete circle, or whether they formed an ellipsoid shape re- 
peating the form of the ambo’s platform. One may men- 

275. Lethaby and Swainson, of. cit., p. 60, fig. 7. 

276. Cf. supra, footnote 201. 
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tion only that, if the former was the case, and if the columns 
around the ambo had equal intercolumnia, it would be pos- 
sible to calculate the diameter of the surrounding colon- 
nades, since we know the approximate width of the eastern 
intercolumnium, which is equal to the width of the major 
entrance to the sanctuary barrier. Stated geometrically, the 
problem is to find the radius of a circle circumscribing a 
regular octagon, whose side equals the width of this barrier 
entrance. The result is as follows: diameter of the enclosed 
area, 7.70 m. approximately. With such an intercolum- 
nium the height of the columns surrounding the ambo 
would be about equal to the columns of the chancel barrier. 
However, it should be noted, we are working on rather 
tenuous hypothetical grounds. 

Recapitulating the results of this study, a plan of Hagia 
Sophia is presented, with indications regarding the position 
of the chancel barrier, the solea, and the ambo, as they 
might have appeared in 563 a.v.”"* (Figs. 32 and 32). It 
is significant to note that with the reconstruction proposed, 
the position of the ambo falls more or less where mentioned 
by Paulus Silentiarius, i.e., “in the center of the church 
and slightly more towards the east.”*"* It is thus unneces- 
sary to disregard this statement as inaccurate.*"* The more 
general conclusions which can be made from ‘our present 
inquiry may now be summed up: 

1) Apparently, the elaborate ensemble of church furni- 
ture including chancel barrier, solea, and ambo, originated 
in Constantinople, in the sixth century A.D., and may have 
been used in other churches of the capital during the Jus- 
tinianic and post-Justinianic period. This type of ensemble 
was also used in other areas of the Empire such as Ephesus, 
where St. John’s stands out as an important Justinianic 
monument; in Egypt, at St. Menas, which, we have at- 
tempted to indicate, may depend, at least as far as church 
furniture is concerned, upon building activities emanating 
from Justinianic Constantinople; in the Crimea; and, 


277. In order to have a wider solea to permit passage from the 
area of the ambo, the central intercolumnium of the chancel bar- 
rier has been given the double width of the other intercolumnia, 
as in the case of the barrier in the basilica of Torcello, cf. supra, 
footnote 39. As a result, the side intercolumnia are smaller, as also 
the projection of the barrier westwards, and the height of the 
columns, constructed again on the proportion of those in the barrier 
of the basilica at Afendelli, cf. supra, footnote 68, and text. On the 
other hand, the length of the solea has been preserved, in accord- 
ance with our original theoretical assumptions, as also the dimen- 
sions of the ambo. 

278. Descriptio ambonis, vv. 50-53. 

279. Antoniades, of. cit., 11, pp. 59-60, sets the ambo under the 
eastern arch supporting the dome, following Neale, of. cit., 1, 
p. 234. Antoniades’ aversion to conforming with the poet’s clear 
statement on the ambo’s position in the church may be ascribed to 
his manner of reconstructing the chancel barrier, which, according 
to his plan, ran simply north south between the minor eastern piers 
of Hagia Sophia. He attempts to support his view by referring to 
passages by Byzantine authors, who simply say that the ambo was 
in front of the barrier. 
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later, in the ninth and tenth centuries, in Bulgaria, where 
this ensemble was copied either directly from Constantino- 
ple, or from Early Christian local originals. 

2) This ensemble of Constantinopolitan origin might 
represent a formal synthesis of various pre-existing forms 
of church furniture of various regions of the Late Roman 
Empire. For example, the independent type of chancel bar- 
rier was already generally known throughout the Empire 
during the fifth century; the solea might have developed 
from the porch-like structure around the main entrance of 
chancel barriers in churches in the Balkans and North 
Africa, while the idea of connecting it with the ambo at the 
western end may have originated in Syria, where a similar 
arrangement is found already in fifth-century churches. 

3) The form of this ensemble of church furniture may 
have been related to the development of the ceremonies of 
the Great and Little Entrances in the Eastern Orthodox 
liturgy during the early sixth century. Its absence from 
Syrian churches and the different form of the solea devel- 
oping in the West are arguments in support of this view 
of the origin of the church furniture of the type that existed 
in Hagia Sophia. 

4) Inthe West and in North Africa, the solea was also 
used in the sixth century A.D., and was probably introduced 
from the Eastern part of the Empire, during Justinian’s 
reconquest of the Western Empire from the Ostrogoths 
and Vandals, if we judge from their addition to earlier 
structures on the Adriatic coast, Rome, and North Africa. 
However, in accordance with the different necessities of 
the Western liturgy, the solea was used as the enclosure 
for the choir singers, and thus earned its name of schola 
cantorum. 

These main conclusions confirm the preponderant role 
in art that Constantinople begins to play in the sixth cen- 
tury A.D., the different conceptions beginning to develop 
as regards church furniture of East and West, as also the 
reluctance of Monophysites to follow the example of Con- 
stantinople. In the same manner as the church of Hagia 
Sophia is a synthesis of Late Antique architecture and the 
first real manifestation of Byzantine art, so is its church 
furniture a synthesis of various elements in one harmonious 
whole, imbued with the spirit of the coming Middle 


280 
Ages. 
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280. Basilicas A and B at Philippi in northern Greece also had 
chancel barriers of the independent type, as those found in Thes- 
salian Thebes, and soleae of Type II. P. Lemerle, Philippes et la 
Macédoine orientale 4 Pépoque chrétienne, Recherches d’histoire et 
@archéologie (Bibliothéque des écoles frangaises d’Athénes et de 
Rome), Paris, 1945, pls. xv—-xv1 and L—L1. Dates proposed: basilica 
A: ca. 500 A.D. for structural and ornamental reasons, of. cit., 
p. 406. Basilica B: second third of sixth century A.D.: or third quar- 
ter of same for structural and ornamental reasons (capitals, accord- 
ing to Lemerle, are copied from those in Hagia Sophia), of. cit., 
pp. 502-503. 














GHIBERTI AND MASTER GUSMIN’ 


RICHARD KRAUTHEIMER 


ORENZO GHIBERTI in the second book of his Com- 
mentaries gives a history of art of the Trecento 
introductory, as it were, to his autobiography.’ Be- 

ginning with Cimabue, he discusses in brief biographical 
sketches the oeuvre of what he would probably have 
called his ancestors in the realm of art. He deals first with 
Florentine painters, beginning with Giotto and his disciples, 
Stefano, Taddeo Gaddi, and Maso; these are followed by 
Bonamico=Buffalmacco and, after the interpolation of 
a chapter on the Roman school as represented by Pietro 
Cavallino, by the brothers Orcagna. The second part is 
given over to the Sienese masters, to the two Lorenzetti, 
Simone Martini, Barna da Siena, and Duccio. In a third, 
very short chapter, the sculptors are discussed, represented 
by Giovanni Pisano, Giotto, and Andrea Pisano. The 
choice of this ancestry, the great emphasis given to Sienese 
artists and among them, in contrast to the general con- 
sensus, to Ambrogio Lorenzetti, the stress laid upon 
painters, the omission of any artist of the second half of the 
fourteenth century, aside from Orcagna— all this is 
obviously highly subjective, a personal confession and 
account of Ghiberti’s indebtedness to a group of masters of 
his own choice.” Thus it is of no minor importance to find 
at the very end of the chapter, right before Ghiberti’s auto- 
biography, the life story of a mysterious foreigner: Master 
Gusmin from Cologne.* The following is Ghiberti’s 
strange tale. 


“In Germany,* in the city of Cologne lived (“fu”) a 


* For advice and helpful suggestions I wish to thank my friends 
and colleagues, Dorothy Miner, Erwin Panofsky, Hanns Swarzen- 
ski, Martin Weinberger. I am especially indebted to Mr. Clarence 
Kennedy for supplying some of his beautiful photographs of 
Ghiberti’s competition relief, to M. Pierre Verlet of the Musée du 
Louvre for providing new photographs of the scepter of Charles 
V and to M. Jean Adhémar of the Bibliothéque Nationale for a 
photograph of the bust of “Constantine.” 


1. J. von Schlosser, Lorenzo Ghibertis Denkwiirdigkeiten (1 
Commentarii), 2 vols., Berlin, 1912, 1, pp. 35 ff.; 11, pp. 17 ff. 


2. Schlosser, of. cét., 11, pp. 18 ff. 
3. Schlosser, of. cét., 11, pp. 164 ff. 


4. “In Germania nella citta di Colonia fu uno maestro nell’ 
arte statuaria molto perito, fu di excellentissimo ingegno (nomi- 
nato Gusmin), stette col duca d’ Angid, fecegli fare moltissimi 
lauorij d’oro; fra gl’ altrij lauorij fé una tauola d’oro la quale 
con ogni sollicitudine et disciplina questa tauola condussela molto 
egregiamente. Era perfecto nelle sue opere, era al pari degli 
statuarij antichi greci, fece le teste marauiglosamente bene et ogni 
parte ignuda; non era altro manchamento in lui se non ch elle sue 


master much experienced in the art of sculpture; he was 
of the highest genius (his name was Gusmin)°; he lived 
with the Duke of Anjou who caused him to make very 
many works in gold; among other works he made a golden 
altar (“tavola d’oro”’) and, with all solicitude and care, he 
executed this altar very wonderfully. He was perfect in 
his works, he was equal to the ancient Greek sculptors; 
he did the heads marvellously well and all the nude parts. 
There was no fault in him save that his statues were some- 
what short. He was very outstanding and skilled and ex- 
cellent in this art. I have seen many figures cast after his.° 
He had the most gentle air in his works, he was very 
skilled. He saw his oeuvre destroyed, which he had made 
with so much love and art, for the public needs of the 
duke; he saw that his labor had been in vain, and he fell 
on his knees and raised his eyes and his hands to heaven 
and spoke as follows: O Lord, Thou who governest 
heaven and earth and hast created all things: my igno- 
rance be not so great that I follow anything but Thee, 
have pity on me. Forthwith he undertook to give away 
whatever he owned for the love of the creator of all. He 
went up to a mountain where there was a great hermit- 
age; he entered and did penance as long as he lived; he 


statue erano un poco corte. Fu molto egregio et dotto et excellente 
in detta arte. Vidi moltissime figure formate delle sue. Aueua 
gentilissima aria nell’ opere sue, fu doctissimo. Vide di(s) fare 
Popera la quale aueua fatta con tanto amore e arte pe’ publici 
bisogni del duca, uide essere stata uana la sua fatica, gittosi in 
terra ginocchioni alzando gli ochi al cielo e lle mani parlé dicendo: 
‘o signore il quale gouerni el cielo et la terra et costituisti tutte le 
cose: non sia la mia tanta ignorantia ch’ io seghui altro che te, abbi 
misericordia di me.’ Di subito cid che aueua cierchd di dispensare 
per amore del creatore di tutte le cose. Andé in su uno monte oue 
era uno grande romitorio, entrd et iui fece penitentia mentre che 
uisse; fu nella eta, fini al tempo di papa Martino. Certi giouani 
e quali cercauano essere periti nell’ arte statuaria mi dissono come 
esso era dotto nell’ uno genere et nell’ altro et come esso doue 
abitaua aueua picto, era docto et fini nella olimpia 438. Fu 
grandissimo disegnatore et molto docile. Andauano i giouani che 
aueuano uolonta d’ aparare a uisitarlo pregandolo, esso humilis- 
simamente gli riceueua dando loro docti amaestramenti et 
mostrando loro moltissime misure et faccendo loro molti exempli; 
fu perfectissimo, con grande humilta fini in quello romitorio. 
Concid sia cosa e’ excellentissimo fu nell’ arte et di santissima 
uita.” Quoted after Schlosser, of. cét., 1, pp. 43 f. 

5. See below, p. 26. 

6. This is the meaning of “formate delle sue,” see Vocabolario 
degli Accademici della Crusca, 5th ed., Florence, 1863 ff., V1, p. 
336, §§ xxx1, xxxi. Another possible though less usual translation 
would be “drawn after his figures,” ibid., p. 333, § U1. 
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grew old (“fii nella eta”),” he died at the time of Pope 
Martin. Some young men who tried to gain knowledge 
in the art of sculpture told me how skilled he was in one 
art and in the other and how where he lived he painted; 
skilled he was and he died in the 438th Olympiad. He was 
a very great designer and very gentle (“docile”). The 
young men who had the desire to learn went to see 
him and when they asked him he used to receive them 
most humbly and gave them skilled advice and showed 
them many measurements and made them many ex- 
amples; he was most perfect, with great humility did he 
die in this hermitage. Altogether he was very excellent 
and of a most saintly life.” 

Ghiberti’s tale is corroborated and it can possibly be en- 
larged by the account of Gusmin’s life in the manuscript of 
the Anonymous Magliabecchiano*; writing about 1540, 
he appears to have used Ghiberti’s original manuscript 
together with an enlarged copy. Possibly from these sources 
he added some details to the story as preserved in the one 
imperfect manuscript in which the Commentaru have 
come down to us: he gives the master’s name, Gusmin; 
and he adds that Gusmin lived for many years in his 
hermitage. Of course, these additions need not reflect 
Ghiberti’s original; they may have been drawn from the 
enlarged copy, or they may even be the Magliabecchiano’s 
own interpretations. But the master’s name at least is 
hardly a free invention. 

What then do we learn from Ghiberti’s tale about the 
mysterious Master Gusmin? 

To begin with, the master was a goldsmith. Ghiberti 
leaves no doubt on this point. He speaks of the numerous 
works in gold done by the master, among them the golden 
altar; he mentions that these works were destroyed to pro- 
duce cash for the needs of Gusmin’s patron; he points to 
the many casts he had seen with his own eyes which would 
be best explained as made from existing molds of metal- 
work.® 

Second: the master hailed from Cologne. ‘This may 
be literally true, though to an Italian of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the term Cologne need not mean more than the 
region of the lower Rhine; just as the reiteration that the 
master came from Germany means only that he was born 
beyond the Alps but neither in France nor in England. 


7. The Vocabolario . . . della Crusca, op. cit., V, p. 417, § XXVI, 
explains the term essere d’ eta to mean among others “to be ad- 
vanced in years.” However, the sense of Ghiberti’s text is not quite 
clear; it might be interpreted to mean “‘he lived in the time, he died 
at the time of Pope Martin.” The passage occasionally has been 
translated as “All this occurred before the time of pope Martin” 
(Charles Perkins, Ghiberti et son école, 2nd ed., Paris, n.d., p. 125, 
and others). This is plainly incorrect. 

8. K. Frey, Il codice Magliabecchiano, Berlin, 1892, pp. 87 f., 
328 ff. 


g. See also Cennino d’Andrea Cennini, J/ libro dellarte, ed. 
D. V. Thompson, New Haven, 1932, 1, pp. 117 ff. 
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His name may have been Gusmin, as rendered by the 
Anonymous Magliabecchiano; or it may have been some- 
thing similar, Goswin*® or Gossuyn for example, or Guis- 
sin (or even Gossman or Huysman, the latter in view of 
the assimilation of G and H in Dutch, Flemish, and Lower 
Rhenish usage). He died in the 438th Olympiad, at the 
time of Pope Martin, obviously Martin V who occupied 
the Holy See from 1417 to 1431. If our calculation of 
Olympiads is correct the date of Gusmin’s death would 
correspond to 1415-1420." Before his death and, if 
we are to trust the Anonymous Magliabecchiano, many 
years before, he had retired to a hermitage: Ghiberti ex- 
pressly uses the term romitorio twice, not convento or 
monastero, thus suggesting that Gusmin at the end of his 
life was a member of the Carthusian or some other hermit 
order, rather than a monk in a regular monastery. He 
was an old man when he died; this is evident not only 
from Ghiberti’s terminology (if our interpretation of “‘fu 
nella eta” is accepted) but from the entire context of his 
narrative: the aged master lived in the hermitage to which 
he had retired, occasionally painting (frescoes? minia- 
tures? easel paintings? — we do not know), giving advice 
to young students of art, making sketches for them, in- 
structing them in the knowledge of proportions, and above 
all leading a saintly life. All this gives the impression that 
he dwelt in his hermitage for a considerable time, even if 
one were to disregard the explicit statement of the Mazglia- 
becchiano. 

Third: the tenor of Ghiberti’s tale has frequently been 
termed legendary, starting with Chamisso’s poem on the 
Cologne master,” written about 1830 in the spirit of the 
early Pre-Raphaelites, and ending with Schlosser’s meta- 
phor of “a painting on a golden background.”** Yet, the 


10. J. v. Gaye, “Zur Kunstgeschichte, 1, Uber den unbekannten 
Meister aus Céln bei Ghiberti,” Schorn’s Kunstblatt, No. 21 
(= Supplement to Cotta’s Morgenblatt, March 12), 1839. 


11. The date 1437 for the time of Gusmin’s death, as calculated 
by Schlosser (of. ci#., 1, pp. 108 ff. and 165 f.) and accepted by 
G. Swarzenski, “Der Kélner Meister bei Ghiberti,” Vortrage der 
Bibliothek Warburg, 1926-1927, Leipzig, 1930, pp. 22 ff., falls at 
least six years after Pope Martin’s death. 

This is obviously not the place to discuss in detail Ghiberti’s 
queer calendar of Olympiads and the reasons which led him to 
build it up. I can only indicate my position. I agree with 
Schlosser’s hypothesis that Ghiberti calculated his Olympiads at five 
years each, but I am inclined to think that (contrary to his own 
statement) he started his calendar not with the date of the foun- 
dation of Rome (753 B.c.) but with 776 B.c., the starting point 
of the Greek calendar (or possibly with 775). Only on this basis, 
does the date of Gusmin’s death coincide with the pontificate of 
Martin V, the activity of Andrea Pisano (Ol.420) with the date 
on his door, 1330. I hope to have an opportunity to present this 
thesis in full at some later time. 

12. Adalbert von Chamisso, “Ein Kélner Meister zu Ende des 
xiv Jahrhunderts (Nach Ghiberti),” Sdastliche Werke, Leipzig, 
n.d., 1, pp. 334 ff. 


13. Schlosser, of. cit., 11, p. 165. 
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legendary elements in the narrative, the prayer of the 
unhappy master, composed in the spirit of Ecclesiastes, and 
the repeated emphasis on his saintliness, merely represent 
elements of “human interest” in an otherwise quite factual 
report. Of course, Ghiberti had never seen the master or 
any of his original works. But he had heard stories about 
Gusmin, studio gossip, which had grown into a tale, but 
which nevertheless was based on sober facts. He knew 
more or less in detail about Gusmin’s activity before his 
retirement; he had seen casts of his metal works; possibly 
he had seen sketches made by the master in his hermitage; 
and he knew when the master had died. He had spoken to 
“some young men” who had gone to see Gusmin in his 
hermitage but there is obviously no way of telling whether 
Ghiberti knew these “‘youngsters” when he was their age 
or at a later time or when he was a boy. On the other 
hand, the tenor of Ghiberti’s story makes it unlikely that 
Gusmin was his own or nearly his own age. It makes it 
just as unlikely that Gusmin lived where Ghiberti’s and 
his paths might have crossed, in other words anywhere in 
Italy. The whole story as told by Ghiberti about 1450 
sounds as if Gusmin had been a goldsmith of renown, 
active quite some years before and who had lived and 
died in what was to Ghiberti a far away country. 

Fourth: Master Gusmin had been for a considerable 
time in the service of one of the dukes of Anjou; the 
length of his service is indicated by the use of the term 
“stette.” Indeed, in view of his having made “moltis- 
simi lavorij d’oro” for his duke, he must have been one 
of the court goldsmiths. To understand fully the implica- 
tions of this relationship, we will have to sketch briefly 
the sad and sudden rise and decline of the Anjou family.”* 

The ducal title was revived in 1360 when Jean le Bon, 
the father of Charles V, appointed his second son, Louis to 
be Duke of Anjou, while the third son Jean became Duke 
of Berry; in 1363 the fourth, Philip, was made Duke of 
Burgundy. Louis I, born in 1339, resided in style at 
Angers until the death of his brother, King Charles V, in 
1380 made him regent of France. As early as 1375 he had 
begun to claim a throne in Italy, first the kingdom of Lom- 
bardy, then the even more nebulous kingdom of Adria. In 
1380, he finally won a claim to the kingdom of Naples 
through being adopted as heir presumptive by Queen 
Joan I. This doubtful present proved to be the undoing 
of the Anjou family. Louis I spent his own, and the em- 
bezzled part of his late brother Charles’ fortune on equip- 
ping an expedition and financing allies. In 1382 he 
marched into Italy with a large army but failed to wrest 


14. Sir John Froissart, Chronicle of England, France and 
Spain, translated by Th. Johnes, London, 1839, passim; Nouvelle 
biographie générale, Paris, 1862, XXX1, cols. 1016 ff.; J. Balteau, 
M. Barroux, M. Prevost, Dictionnaire de biographie francaise, 11, 
Paris, 1936, cols. 1477 ff. 


Naples from his competitor Charles III of Durazzo. 
While preparing a new campaign he died in September 
1384 at Bisceglie, at the age of forty-five. His son, Louis II 
of Anjou, was then but seven years old. He was brought 
up in France, was recognized King of Naples by his uncles, 
the dukes of Burgundy and Berry, crowned in 1389, and 
with the help of his father-in-law, the king of Aragon, 
he sailed against Naples in 1391. He entered the city and 
lived there supported by the armies and subsidies of his 
relatives, for eight precarious years, under constant pres- 
sure from his competitors.’* He was expelled permanently 
in 1399. Unable ever to return, despite repeated attempts, 
he died in 1417. His son, Louis III (born in 1403, 
crowned pretender in 1420, and adopted in 1423 by 
Joan II of Naples as Duke of Calabria and heir presump- 
tive), continued the fight for Naples and for his French 
possessions, in the meantime lost to the British, until his 
early death in 1434. Occasionally he was able to enter 
the lost capital of his Neapolitan kingdom and lived there 
intermittently between 1420 and 1430. His brothers, le 
bon roi René, king of Provence and titular king of Naples, 
and Charles, Duke of Maine and Guise, were more for- 
tunate; but they no longer bore the ducal title of Anjou. 
Only one of the three Louis can have been the Duke of 
Anjou for whom, as Ghiberti tells us, Gusmin produced 
his splendid masterpieces. 

Indeed, the Duke of Anjou remains the pivotal figure 
in the story, the villain of the play who destroyed Master 
Gusmin’s work and ruined his life because he was in need 
of money for his political chimeras. Among the various 
dukes, however, only Louis I seems to fit the part. Cer- 
tainly his grandson Louis III cannot have been Gusmin’s 
patron.*® He lived too late to have employed the master 
who, if we follow Ghiberti, had retired years earlier to his 
hermitage or was even already dead when Louis III came 
to Naples in 1420. Moreover Louis III never had a penny 
to start with. He borrowed money right and left.’ He 
could hardly have afforded any precious goldsmiths’ work 
on a large scale. The same is true of his father. Like his 
son, Louis II wandered from place to place most of his 
life, supported by his relatives and in-laws'* and trying 
forever to reconquer a lost crown. He cannot be the 
right duke either. Of course, he owned a few manu- 
scripts’® but no record exists that either Louis II or his 


15. Chronicon Siculum, ed. Josephus de Blasiis, Naples, 1887 
(= Societa Napoletana di Storia Patria, Monumenti Storici, ser. 1, 
Cronache), pp. 68 ff.; Jean Le Feévre, seigneur de Saint-Remy, 
Chronique, ed. F. Morand, Paris, 1876, 1, passim; see also pre- 
ceding note. 

16. Schlosser, of. cit., 1, pp. 165 f. 

17. Dictionnaire de biographie francaise, op. cit., 1, cols. 1292 
ff. 

18. Ibid., cols. 1286 ff. 


19. F. Baldinucci, Notizie dei professori del disegno, Florence, 
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son Louis III boasted the fabulous treasures alluded to 
in Ghiberti’s tale, including the altar of massive gold.”° 

The outlook changes when we turn to Louis I of 
Anjou. Like his brothers, Charles V of France, Jean of 
Berry, and Philip of Burgundy, Louis I was one of the 
great art patrons and collectors of the fourteenth century. 
The inventories of his collections, which he dictated him- 
self (one, a fragment, in 1364 and 1365; another in 
1369; the last in 1379 and 1380),” reflect some faint 
idea of his treasures. The first list enumerates nearly 
800, the third one over 3,600 items, including gold- 
smiths’ work, table plate, tapestries and jewelry, gold 
and silver tabernacles covered with pearls, rubies and 
emeralds, reliquaries by the dozen. Nearly all these fabu- 
lous riches were sold, pawned” or sent to the mint” 
when the Duke needed money for the conquest of Naples 
in 1381 and 1382, the ill-starred adventure which broke 
his fortune and that of his son and grandson. He may 
still have owned some treasures when starting for Naples; 
but only a paltry few pieces were left to his widow.”* 
Yet, in his time, Louis, the first Duke of Anjou, must 
have been known all over Europe as the Duke of Anjou 
whose fairytale-like collections of precious metalwork and 
jewelry were rivalled only by the treasures owned by his 
three brothers. His bankruptcy must have been as noto- 
rious as his riches, among men who appreciated gold- 
smiths’ work and knew about its makers and collectors. 
As late as the 1430’s Poggio’s anecdote of the encounter 


1681, ed. Florence, 1845, 1, pp. 303 ff., reports on manuscripts 
written for Louis II of Anjou by a monk from Lérins who died 
in 1408 at the age of eighty-two. 


20. In his Facetiae written down between 1430 and 1440, but 
composed earlier, Poggio Bracciolini relates an anecdote (LXxv) 
which is often referred to Louis II and which if it did refer to 
him, would prove that this mishap duke owned enough jewelry 
to show off and to be rebuked for it. Poggio tells of a visit paid 
by the condottiere Rodolfo Varano II of Camerino to the Duke 
of Anjou when the latter was on his march towards the kingdom 
of Naples: the duke boasts of his precious plate (supellectilis) 
and stones, and Rodolfo rejoins that he owns two stones of no 
value but which will bring him a good income —to wit, two 
millstones. Yet, the anecdote is referred to Louis II and to his march 
towards Naples in 1409 (or 1410) only by the commentators of 
Poggio, e.g. (Lenfant), Poggiana, Amsterdam, 1720, 1, p. 187 f. 
and W. Shepherd, The Life of Poggio Bracciolini, Liverpool, 
1837, p. 144, note. Poggio’s original text (The Facetiae or Jocose 
Tales of Poggio, English and Latin edition, Paris, 1879) speaks 
simply of the Duke of Anjou. This can refer only to Louis I and 
his campaign of 1382, since the famous wit Rodolfo Varano II of 
Camerino died in 1384, long before Louis II’s campaign of 1409. 

21. M. de Laborde, Notice des émaux . . . du Louvre, Paris, 
1852, 2iéme partie, pp. 1 ff.; G. Ledos, “Fragment de l’inventaire 
des joyaux de Louis I, duc d’Anjou,” Bibliothéque de Ecole des 
Chartes, L, 1889, pp. 168 ff.; H. Moranvillé, Imventaire de Por- 
févrerie et des joyaux de Louis 1, duc d’ Anjou, Paris, 1906. 

22. Journal de Jean le Févre, évéque de Chartres, publié par 
H. Moganvillé, 1, Paris, 1887, pp. 6, 62. 

23. Moranvillé, Imventaire, op. cit., pp. xi f. 

24. Journal de Jean le Févre, p. 84. 


between the duke and Rodolfo da Camerino testifies to 
Louis’ posthumous fame,”* just as the praise given by 
Filarete between 1451 and 1464, still glorifies the collec- 
tions of the Duke of Berry and his enthusiasm as a col- 
lector, forty years after his death and the dispersal of his 
treasures.*° If Ghiberti, himself a goldsmith by profession 
and a goldsmith’s son (or rather step- and foster-son), 
speaks of a Duke of Anjou in connection with goldsmiths’ 
work, it makes sense only if he refers to the first duke, the 
only Anjou who was a famous collector; Louis I of 
Anjou is the logical and the only possible figure to connect 
with Ghiberti’s account of Master Gusmin. His whole 
story fits the part of Master Gusmin’s patron, and the 
melting down of his collection for his political enterprises, 
his “publici bisogni,”” which caused Master Gusmin so 
much grief, is again not legendary but a stark historical 
fact. 

If our interpretation is correct, four principal facts must 
be kept in mind in any attempt to identify or, if this should 
prove impossible, to reconstruct the figure of the master: 
his name was Gusmin and he was a goldsmith; he came 
from the Lower Rhine and died at a ripe age after many 
years of retirement, probably between 1417 and 1420 and 
certainly between 1417 and 1431; he had been in the 
service of the first Duke of Anjou who sent his work to the 
mint in 1381; and he evidently did not live or work in 
Italy. Attempts to identify Master Gusmin have often 
started from the reverse premise, in suggesting that he was 
one of the sculptors from North of the Alps who, during the 
first half of the fifteenth century, descended upon Italy. 
This is hardly compatible with the tenor of Ghiberti’s tale, 
and obviously all the pertinent facts must be taken into ac- 
count if the Jocus geometricus of the master is to be delim- 
ited. Consequently Gusmin should not be identified with a 
sculptor from North of the Alps, Piero di Giovanni Te- 


* who worked at Florence Cathedral and whom 


desco,” 
Ghiberti in his early years must have seen every day around 
the opera del duomo. He cannot well be identified with an 
anonymous alabaster sculptor of German origin, the 
master of Rimini,”* who worked in Italy between 1430 
and 1440, after Pope Martin’s death, and thus after Gus- 
min’s. Nor can Gusmin have been an artist at the court of 


Louis III of Anjou” who ruled at Naples at the time of 


25. See above, n. 20. 

26. J. von Schlosser, Die Kumnst- und Wunderkammern der 
Spatrenaissance, Leipzig, 1908, pp. 24 ff. 

27. K. Rathe, Der figurale Schmuck der alten Domfassade in 
Florenz, Vienna and Leipzig, 1910, pp. 121 ff. See however, L. 
Courajod, Legons professées 4 PEcole du Louvre, 11, Paris, 1901, 
p. 285. 

28. Swarzenski, of. cit., passim. 


29. Schlosser, of. cit., 11, pp. 165 f. For a while Schlosser toyed 
with the idea of linking Gusmin to the abbot Babboccio, but later 
relinquished this notion. 
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Pope Martin from 1420 on, probably after Gusmin’s 
death and certainly after his withdrawal to a hermitage. 
Much closer to the facts as presented by Ghiberti is Coura- 
jod’s suggestion that Gusmin be identified with a Flemish 
artist of the school of Claus Sluter.*° In general terms this 
thesis seems most convincing, but it is perhaps not specific 
enough; true, Sluter’s school flourished in Burgundy, in a 
far away country; the sculptures of that school are some- 
what squat, “un poco corte.” Yet they are enormous in 
size and feeling; nobody would call them gentle and sweet. 
And the capital point is that Sluter’s school, as far as we 
know, did not produce any goldsmiths. 

None of these hypotheses appears to tally with the data 
of Ghiberti’s tale: Gusmin cannot be identified with any 
artist known by any other name and it is unlikely that we 
ever shall find any appreciable amount of his oeuvre. We 
know the bulk of his work made for the Duke of Anjou 
has been destroyed; what could be expected at best is either 
a record of his name in some document or perhaps some 
identifiable work which perchance might have survived 
the holocaust of the ducal treasures; but the records are 
hopelessly incomplete and the chance of ever finding any 
work of Gusmin’s is minimal at best, in view of the nearly 
wholesale destruction of all French goldsmiths’ work of the 
fourteenth century. On the other hand, one thing has been 
gained: we can attempt to determine the locus historicus 
of Gusmin and perhaps to reconstruct a rough outline of his 
life, based on the data given by Ghiberti and on the known 
facts about the Duke of Anjou’s life; such a hypothetical 
reconstruction might run as follows. 

We know that Gusmin died as an old man between 
1417 and 1431, or more precisely between 1417 and 
1420. We assume with good reason that the master 
worked for Louis I of Anjou who formed his collections 
between 1360 and 1380 and sent them to the mint in 
1381-1382. This would suggest that Gusmin was born 
before 1345. Let us suppose he was born as early as or 
slightly before 1340 and was thus a contemporary of his 
patron. In that case he would have been in the service of 
the duke between 1360 and 1380 and he would have 
created his masterpieces during that period. The crisis in 
his life then falling in 1381-1382, he would have retired 
into monastic solitude at the age of slightly over forty. 
Young men of Ghiberti’s acquaintance might well have 
visited him in his hermitage between 1390 and 1420, 
roughly between Ghiberti’s tenth and fortieth year. And he 
would have died at the ripe age of eighty between 1417 
and 1420, as a saintly old man. 

Also Gusmin’s lower Rhenish origin, possibly in Co- 
logne, would tally with such a reconstruction. Between 


30. Courajod, of. cit., I, pp. 282 f. Courajod’s words are 
“un autre artiste flamand de l’école de Sluter.” He never identified 
Gusmin with Sluter himself (Schlosser, of. cit., 11, p. 165). 


1360 and 1400 Flemish, Dutch, and German names are 
frequent enough in the inventories and accounts of the 
royal court and of the courts of Anjou, Burgundy, and 
Berry, as far as they contain any names at all. We might 
mention just a few, such as Claus Sluter, Jacques Broeder- 
lam, Jacquemart de Hesdin, the goldsmiths Claus de 
Fribourg, Franchequin and Hennequin de Vivier, Hans 
Karast, Hennequin de Hacht; there even appears a 
“‘Wynant de Cologne, orfévre 4 Paris.”** It has not yet 
been possible to trace the name of our master in these 
account books and inventories, but the name Gusmin and 
similar ones are frequent in the Flemish and Lower 
Rhenish milieu of the later Middle Ages: among several 
Goswins, Guissins and Gossuyns” there even occurs in the 
early fifteenth century a goldsmith, Gossuyn de Bomel; 
the toponym shows that he came from Gelderland, near 
the Lower Rhine; moreover he worked first in Paris and 
then in Chambéry, in the immediate vicinity of the 
Grande Chartreuse, certainly a grande romitorio su uno 
monte.** Everything seems to fit Ghiberti’s description 
of Gusmin like a glove. But the identification (it is tempt- 
ing indeed ) does not stand up to further investigation; for 
Gossuyn de Bomel can be traced only after 1415, and 
he was still active in 1429 when he was removed as master 
of the mint for the Duke of Savoy. Also he was a layman 
and the minutes of an arbitration between him and his 
brother Alard, likewise a goldsmith, seem to suggest that 
he was not too saintly a man. Still, this much is certain: 
Gusmin is a Rhenish name, and artists from these parts 
were frequent in the services of the French royal and 
princely courts of the later fourteenth century. 

Should one goa step further? The inventories of Charles 
V and his brothers mention fairly frequently golden 


31. J. Labarte, Histoire des arts industriels au moyen age et a 
Pépoque de la Renaissance, Paris, 1864-66, 11, pp. 388 f.; H. 
Havard, Histoire de Porfévrerie, Paris, 1896, pp. 237 ff. 

32. Between 1299 and 1306 a sculptor, goldsmith, and engineer 
by the name of Guissin worked at Hesdin (E. Marchal, La sculp- 
ture et les chefs d’oeuvre de Dorfévrerie belges, Brussels, 1898, 
pp. 148 f.); a Cistercian Goswinus died in 1228 in Villa in 
Brabant, another namesake lived in Mainz in the late eleventh 
century (J. A. Fabricius, Bibliotheca mediae et infimae latinitatis, 
Hamburg, 1734 f., 111, p. 228). A Ghoswin Coudrudére is men- 
tioned in 1385-1386 in Bruges, a “maistre de verrerie . . .” 
Gossuyn de Bos-le-Duc (probably s’Hertogenbosch in Holland 
1388-1389 in the services of the Duke of Burgundy in Paris 
(Deshaisne, Documents . . . concernant Vhistoire de Part dans la 
Flandre . . ., Lille, 1886, pp. 626, 657). Goswinus de Beka, in 
the early fifteenth century was prior of the Carthusian convent of 
Val Royal near Ghent, Goswinus de Hex, a Brabantian Carmelite 
died in 1475 as suffragan bishop of Utrecht (Fabricius, of. cit., 
pp. 228 f., 235 f.). ; 

33- I want to thank my old friend Henry Kahane of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for having established the acquaintance between 
myself and Gossuyn de Bomel. Details on Gossuyn’s life are found 
in: A. Dufour et F. Rabut, “Les orfévres . en Savoie,” 
Mémoires et documents publiés par la société savoisienne d’ histoire 
et d’archéologie,” xxiv, 1886, pp. 329 ff., especially 373 f. 
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altars (“tableaux d’or’”) with figures or scenes inside and 
decorated on the outside with precious stones and pearls. 
These pieces, as a rule, weigh from two to six ounces (40 
to 120 grams); only rarely do they amount to as much as 
one mark of gold, corresponding to approximately 232 
grams.** In brief, all of them were quite small. Only 
once, one of the inventories mentions “une trés grande 
table d’autel d’or” and this is, of all things, the opening 
item in the last inventory (1379/80) of the Duke of 
Anjou’s collection. The item does not yet appear in the 
inventory of 1369 and the altar must therefore have en- 
tered the collection between that date and 1379. It did 
not pass from the Anjou collection into the hands of Louis’ 
widow or of his brothers. In all likelihood it went to the 
mint in 1381-1382. Could this by any chance have been 
Gusmin’s “tavola d’oro,” which Ghiberti mentions? The 
question must be answered with a mon liquet, for this one 
piece which opens the inventory and which therefore ap- 
pears to have been the most important, or among the most 
important items in the duke’s collection of ecclesiastical 
objects is recorded merely in a fragmentary remark; the 
description which was to accompany the entry (and which 
indeed accompanies other entries) is missing, and with it, 
perhaps, the name of the artist, which sometimes occurs 
in descriptions of major objects. Even so, the uniqueness 
of the piece, its obviously short life, and the similar word- 
ing of the inventory and of Ghiberti’s account are worth 
noticing in an attempt to reconstruct Gusmin’s life. 

Of course, one would still like to know approximately 
what Gusmin’s oeuvre looked like and what caused 
Ghiberti to wax so enthusiastic over the casts of Gusmin’s 
figures. Obviously this can be done only in very general 
terms, by substituting the style of French goldsmiths’ 
work of the late fourteenth century for the personal style of 
Master Gusmin. Even then it is anything but easy, for only 
a few have survived of the precious pieces, whose descrip- 
tions fill the inventories of the Duke of Anjou and of his 
royal brothers; yet these few pieces of goldsmiths’ work 
and jewelry are superb in quality. Outstanding are the 
scepter of Charles V topped by the figure of the enthroned 
Charlemagne®*® from St.-Denis, now in the Louvre (Figs. 


34. M. de Laborde, of. cét., passim. 


35. A. Darcel, Musée National du Louvre, Notice des émaux 
et de Vorfévrerie, Paris, 1891, Supplément (E. Molinier), p. 
570, D. 943, gives a careful description of the scepter: top and 
pummel are authentic; the staff, probably from a cantor’s baton 
from St.-Denis, dated 1394, was added in 1804 in preparation 
for the coronation of Napoleon I. The scepter is mentioned in the 
inventory of 1379 (J. Labarte, Inventaire de Charles V, Collection 
de documents inédits sur Vhistoire de France, 111° sér., Xv1, Paris, 
1879, no. 3449) and later in that of the objects entrusted to the 
monks of St.-Denis on May 7, 1380, among the “nouveaux habiz 
royaulx et joyaulx ordonnez pour le fait du sacre des roys de 
France.” See also Sir M. Conway, “The Abbey of Saint-Denis and 
its Ancient Treasures,” Archaeologia, LXVI, 1914-1915, pp. 


I, 2), and closely related to it, the magnificent gold 
enamel drapery and the mounting of the so-called ““Con- 
stantine,” a fourth-century bust from the Sainte Chapelle 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale (Fig. 3).°* The “Libretto” 
reliquary in the Baptistery of Florence, a gift made to 
Louis I of Anjou by his brother Charles V, is another 
product of the royal ateliers,*’ and so is the Royal Gold 
Cup of the Kings of France and England at the British 
Museum,** dated certainly before 1391 and possibly in 
1380. Remnants of decorative jewelry from these work- 
shops are preserved in the magnificent though slightly re- 
stored mounting of the cameo with Jupiter and the Eagle 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale, offered by Charles V to 
Chartres cathedral,*® and in the mounting of the Lothar 
Crystal in the British Museum.*® The bookcovers of four 
manuscripts in the Bibliothéque Nationale, gifts of Charles 
V to the Sainte Chapelle, show how the royal goldsmiths 
re-used, copied, and restored relics and models of earlier 
centuries.** A cross at La Boissiére, with jewelled decora- 
tion at the end of the cross and a figure (possibly later) 
of Christ was allegedly a gift of Louis I of Anjou, pre- 
sented in 1364 to the Abbey.** Until the middle of the 
eighteenth century a somewhat greater number of such 
pieces had survived, some in the very treasure of St.-Denis: 
most important, a representation of Charles V and his 


103 ff., especially pp. 155 ff.; J. J. Marquet de Vasselot, Musée 
National du Louvre, Catalogue sommaire de Vorfévrerie . 
n.d. (about 1914), p. 30, n. 149. 

36. E. B(abelon), Le Cabinet des Médailles et Antiques de la 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Notice historique et guide de visiteur, 1, 
Les antiques et les objets d’arts, Paris, 1924, p. 128, n. 14. 
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37. G. Poggi, “Il reliquario ‘del libretto’? nel battistero 
fiorentino,” Rivista d’arte, 1X, 1916, pp. 238 ff. I am greatly in- 
debted to Professor Ulrich Middeldorf for calling my attention 
to this paper and providing me with a reprint. 

38. O. M. Dalton, The Royal Gold Cup in the British Museum, 
London, 1924. 

39. Babelon, op. cit., p. 137. 

40. (O. M. Dalton), British Museum, A Guide to the Medieval 
Antiquities, London, 1924, pp. 103 f., fig. 58. The Lothar Crystal 
evidently was never owned by the French crown; but it comes from 
the Belgian monastery of Waulsort, in the very neighborhood 
whence many of the fourteenth-century goldsmiths of the French 
courts appear to have originated. 

41. Labarte, of. cit., pp. 340 ff.; H. Bouchot, Les réliures d’art 
@ la Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 1888, passim, The covers in 
question are those of mss. lat. 8851, 8892, 9455 and 14497. The 
back cover of ms, lat. 8851 is a curious copy from the time of 
Charles V after an illuminated page of the eleventh century ms. 
which it encloses. The other covers until recently have been as- 
sumed to belong to the period of Charles V. Lately the thirteenth 
century date of at least one of these covers has been recognized 
(Bibliothéque Nationale, Les plus belles réliures . , Paris, 
1929, n. 18, pl. 11). A detailed study seems to be called for; it 
would probably reveal that the other two covers are also thirteenth 
century work, in part restored and remounted under Charles V. 


42. L. de Farcy, “Croix d’Anjou. La vraie croix de l’Abbaye 
de la Boissiére,” Revue de Part chrétien, n.s., X1V, 1903, pp. 93 ff. 
The reproduction is unfortunately a poor chromolithograph. 
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Fic. 2 a. Detail of Fig. 1 (Courtesy Musées Fic. 2 b. Detail of Fig. 1 (Courtesy Musées 
Nationaux de la France) Nationaux de la France) 


Fic. 4. Washington, D. C., National Gallery, 
Widener Collection: Morse, French Workshop, 


Fic. 1. Paris, Louvre: Scepter of Charles V, 
ca. 1400 (Courtesy National Gallery) 


Paris Workshop, ca. 1375, Figure of Charle- 
magne and Pummel (Courtesy Musées Na- 
tionaux de la France) 


Fic. 3. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Cabinet 
des Antiques: “Constantine,” IV century; Dra- 
pery Paris Workshop, ca. 1380 (Courtesy 
Bibliothéque Nationale) 


—— 


Fic. 5. Detail of Fig. 4 (Courtesy National 4 . 
Gallery) oe | rE 3. 


Fic. 6. Florence, Museo dell’Opera del Duo of Saint John the Baptist, 
Florentine Workshop 1367-1387 
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wife and son kneeling before the Virgin.** A slightly later 
group of French goldsmiths’ works about 1400 and after, 
appears to be somewhat, though not much, better pre- 
served. Suffice it to enumerate the more prominent early 
items: a small half-figure of Saint Catherine in the Morgan 
Collection at the Metropolitan Museum; ** a morse with 
the Trinity from the Widener Collection, now at the 
National Gallery in Washington (Figs. 4, 5) ;*° the Ma- 
donna on the folding chair in the cathedral of Toledo; *® 
the reliquary of the Holy Spirit at the Louvre; ** and last 
not least, the Little Golden Horse of 1404 of Altoetting.*® 
There are a few dozen more larger or smaller items scat- 
tered throughout provincial museums, church treasures, 
and private collections.*® But, whatever has survived today 
has done so by mere chance. The bulk of the treasures of 
the fourteenth century in France, among them Master 
Gusmin’s work for the Duke of Anjou, is irretrievably 
lost. 


The superb quality of what little is preserved of the 
goldsmiths’ work of these treasures justifies and explains 
Ghiberti’s enthusiasm for Gusmin. Obviously Gusmin 
was to him the representative of a great art of the recent 
past. As a rule Ghiberti is not apt to be over-enthusiastic ; 
on the contrary, he is somewhat critical and matter-of- 
fact. The only two artists by whose work he is fascinated, 


43. Conway, op. cit., p. 155, n. 3 and pl. 11 b. In addition to 
these pieces one might mention the undated reliquary of Maubeuge; 
two similar lost reliquaries carried by two angels, one dated 
1394, once at St.-Denis, the other from the Duc de Berry’s collec- 
tion, formerly at Ingolstadt in Bavaria (H. Havard, Histoire de 
Porfévrerie francaise, Paris, 1896, 1, pl. xv; M. Frankenburger, 
“Zur Geschichte des Ingolstadter und Landshuter Herzogschatzes,” 
Repertorium fiir Kumstwissenschaft, XLIV, 1923, pp. 24 ff., 
especially p. 32); and, poorer in quality, a cross in the Rothschild 
Collection in the Louvre (Marquet de Vasselot, Catologue som- 
maire, op. cit., p. 27, M. 129). 

44. From a convent in Clermont-Ferrand; J. Breck and M. R. 
Rogers, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Pierpont Morgan 
Wing, New York, 1929, pp. 127 f., fig. 72. 

45. H. Kohlhausen, Gotisches Kunstgewerbe, in: Th. Bossert, 
Geschichte des Kunstgewerbes, v, Berlin, 1932, pp. 367 ff., pl. 
XXI. 

46. Kohlhausen, of. cit., p. 387. 

47. Labarte, op. cit., 11, pp. 352 ff., pl. L. 

48. Havard, of. cit., 1, pp. 249 ff.; Frankenburger, of. cit., pp. 
23 ff., especially pp. 37 ff. 

49. A number of these are illustrated by H. Kohlhausen, 
“Niederlandisches Schmelzwerk,” Jahrbuch der preussischen 
Kunstsammlungen, Lil, 1931, pp. 153 ff. and in M. Rosenberg, 
“Studien tiber Goldschmiedekunst in der Sammlung Figdor,” Kunst 
und Kunsthandwerk, X1v, 1911, pp. 329 ff. The splendid Calvary 
with Christ at the Column in the cathedral of Gran in Hungary, 
possibly from an early fifteenth century Paris workshop has been 
only insufficiently published by C. Pulsky, E. Radisics and E. 
Molinier, Chefs d’oeuvre d’orfévrerie ayant figures a exposition de 
Budapest, Paris, 1888, 11, pp. 123 ff.; Kohlhausen, Kunstgewerbe, 
op. cit., p. 389. Some lost works of this group have been dis- 
cussed, partly on the basis of Baroque reproductions, by Franken- 
burger, op. cit., passim. 


are Ambrogio Lorenzetti and Gusmin. His reticence about 
Florentine artists, in contrast to the preferences of his 
countrymen, may be justified or not; but in any case, 
individualist and independent of mind as he is, Ghiberti 
hardly discusses Florentine Trecento sculpture aside from 
a few lines, cool at that, on Orcagna and on Andrea 
Pisano; not one word does he waste on the local silver- 
smiths’ tradition as represented by parts of the silver altars 
at Pistoia and of St. John the Baptist in Florence (Fig. 6). 
Rightly or wrongly they did not impress Ghiberti. But he 
was evidently greatly struck by French goldsmiths’ work. 
Indeed, it would be hard to deny that the scepter of 
Charles V, that most of this French jewelry, is among the 
greatest works of art the fourteenth century had to offer; 
and Ghiberti knew, if anything, a great work of art when 
he saw one. 

It would be strange if this French goldsmith’s work 
had not left some traces in Ghiberti’s early oeuvre. Ob- 
viously no one would suggest that Ghiberti derived his 
early style from French goldsmiths’ work or for that mat- 
ter from any other style. In its fundamentals Ghiberti’s 
style remains highly personalized, from the competition 
relief of the twenty-three year old beginner to the taber- 
nacle door of S. Egidio of the seventy-two year old master: 
nevertheless, it is obvious that in successive stages he works 
more or less under the impact of local and foreign experi- 
ences which are woven into the fabric of his background. 

His early style (and within the scope of this study we 
are interested only in this phase) is marked by the com- 
petition relief (Figs. 7, 8, 9, 10) and by some plaques on 
the first door, such as the Nativity, or Christ on the Mount 
of Olives (Fig. 11) ;°° the composition, as a rule, develops 
in two complementary triangles, separated by a diagonal 
across the quatrefoil; each triangle is occupied by one 
group of figures enclosed by a “space cave” of its own 
creation; every corner of the plaque is filled, and yet all 
elements are clearly outlined against carefully balanced 
stretches of blank ground; the figures within each group 
move against each other in swinging curves, accompanied, 
but not continued, by the complementary group across the 
barrier of the diagonal; the ground is rocky, the trees 
dwarfed and knotty; “realistic” details are merged with 
antique reminiscences such as the torso of Isaac or the 
young shepherd’s head in the Nativity. This early style, 
first evident in the competition relief of 1401-1403, seems 
to disappear around 1407. 

The general assumption is that the basis for this earliest 
phase of Ghiberti’s style lies in the tradition of Florentine 
Trecento sculpture or, to be more precise, Florentine 
metalwork of the Trecento.” No doubt this is true with 


50. See also, R. Krautheimer, “Ghibertiana,” The Burlington 
Magazine, LXX1, 1937, pp. 68 ff. 


51. Courajod, of. cit., 11, pp. 266 ff. 
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regard to the pattern of the door with its twenty-eight 
quatrefoils set into square panels, the two rows at the bot- 
tom filled with seated figures, the five upper rows with 
Bscenes. Obviously enough the scheme follows Andrea 
Pisano’s bronze door of 1330; but this resemblance of the 
general layout was in all likelihood demanded by the Arte 
della Calimala which was in charge of decorating the 
baptistery. Florentine, to be sure, are some of the indi- 
vidual features which characterize the early reliefs. The 
antique reminiscences, for example, which crop up, time 
and again, appear to be part of a general Florentine fashion 
around the turn of the century. Witness the jambs of the 
Porta della Mandorla, dated 1396-98, with its well- 
known antique motifs among the tendrils of jambs and 
lintel, such as the standing Hercules; the “Apollo”; the 
Abundantia; the Muses, putti, and Sirens. They vary in 
quality but all are a/Pantico in both iconography and form. 
Yet, if one comes down to the essentials of Ghiberti’s early 
reliefs, if one actually compares trait by trait the Sacrifice 
of Isaac (Fig. 7) and the reliefs from the silver altar of 
the Baptist in the Opera del Duomo (Fig. 6),°* one is 
astonished to discover differences rather than similarities. 
On the front of the silver altar, in the plaques which were 
designed between 1367 and 1387 (later work on the altar 
front until 1400 seems to have centered on the small 
statuettes rather than the reliefs), the compositions are 
strictly axial. The ground is all filled with “stage props,” 
trees, rocks and buildings. The figures are bulky, their dra- 
peries organized by a few straight folds. The heads are 
formed by large simple planes without furrows and bumps; 
little attention is paid to the bone structure. The face is 
framed by the big ornamental masses of large wigs. The 
whole composition, both figures and “props,” runs strictly 
parallel to the front plane; the figures do not create space, 
they move ponderously and with dignity on a previously 
prepared narrow stage. 

All this is best explained as the upshot and echo of the 
art of the first and second Trecento generations in Flor- 
ence, different in quality and detail, yet in principle closely 
related to Andrea Pisano’s bronze door and his Campa- 
nile sculptures, to Orcagna’s reliefs in Or San Michele, 
and ultimately to Giotto’s frescoes. The silver altar of the 
Baptist represents the style that dominates the metal work- 
shops of the last third of the fourteenth century in Flor- 
ence. Indeed, Brunellesco’s competition relief of 1401 
(Fig. 12) is in a number of ways still linked to this style. 
The scene develops in two superimposed tiers parallel to 
the front plane, without much attempt at recession. In both 
tiers the figures move on a narrow stage. The horizon is 
pushed up high. In the head of Abraham the angular 
planes and the long coils of the hair still reflect the head 


52. G. Poggi, Catalogo del Museo dell’ Opera del Duomo, 
Florence, 1904, pp. 43 ff. 
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of Herod, for instance, from the silver altar. The drapery 
of Abraham envelops the figure. Of course Brunellesco in 
many decisive ways transforms the tradition of Florentine 
Trecento metal work. Not only is his relief crowded with 
elements a/lantico: the thornpicker, the servant to the 
right, the figure of Isaac. It is likewise saturated with 
“realistic” elements and concepts: the donkey with its 
shabby, worn-out saddle, and the ram scratching its ear. 
Merged with all these elements are the new dramatic 
approach, the jaunty angular movements, the quest for 
out-of-the-way motions and tricky positions of the figures, 
for violent action. Despite all these revolutionary elements, 
however, Brunellesco’s relief emphasizes how decisively 
the young Ghiberti — but one year his junior — departs 
from this or from any earlier Florentine work. The com- 
position is unified, the figures stand against the deep rocks, 
which hover like shells about them, the blank stretches 
of the background form part of the design. ‘The heads are 
finely chiselled, the curls are short and crisp, the fore- 
heads and cheeks are strongly modelled. All this differs 
from the Florentine tradition to which Brunellesco’s relief 
was linked by strong ties. 

To analyze all the elements that went into the making 
of Ghiberti’s style goes well beyond the scope of this 
paper. Alongside Florentine components, the icono- 
graphic schemes of Siena may have exerted no small influ- 
ence. On the other hand, the free compositional patterns, 
their eccentric arrangements, the bony, well-modelled 
heads can hardly be linked to any Tuscan tradition. To 
some degree they are reminiscent of a new current, which 
in the late fourteenth century replaces the earlier one- 
sided, south-north movement from Siena, Modena and 
Verona to Avignon and Prague™* by a network of ex- 
changes of artists, works of art, and ideas. This exchange 
more often than not leads from Central Europe to North- 
ern Italy. There, the workshop of Milan cathedral from 
1389 on forms one of the centers, that of the Massegne 
in Venice, shortly after 1380, another; a third one, de- 
pendent on these two, assembles at S. Petronio in Bologna. 
In the last analysis all three are closely linked to the 
centers of the “‘new realism” north of the Alps, at Paris, 
Dijon, Vienna, and Prague. From there the Italian cen- 
ters receive not only their basic philosophy of art, types, 
and models, but also part of their personnel: witness the 
activity of oltramontani in Upper Italy, such as Hans 
Fernach at Milan and Hans Ferabech at Bologna.™* One 


need not overrate the importance of these foreigners: but 


53. M. Dvorak, “Die Illuminatoren des Johann von Neu- 
markt,” Gesammelte Aufsadtze zur Kunstgeschichte, Munich, 1929, 
pp. 74 ff. 

54. The identity of these two names has been suggested by W. 
Kérte, “Deutsche Vesperbilder in Italien,” Kunstgeschichtliches 
Jahrbuch der Bibliotheca Hertziana, Rome, 1, 1937, pp. 3 f.; 
n. 85. 

















at Milan, where the account books of the fabrica del 
duomo are preserved, one in ten sculptors between 1390 
and 1410 is French, Flemish, Dutch, German, or Aus- 
trian by birth and training.”® 

This is the general background against which the early 
oeuvre of Ghiberti must be placed. Florentine and antique 
elements are fused with Sienese and with other factors 
from north of the Alps. Indeed, at first glance one might 
believe a general vague and indirect link with the arte 
oltramontana to be sufficient explanation for the un-Tus- 
can elements in his style. One might pick, for example, 
the relief of Christ among the Doctors (Fig. 13) — it 
is not even from Ghiberti’s earliest period — and look at 
the crouching, turbaned gentleman to the right: both pose 
and headdress are reminiscent of French parallels such 
as the little figure of a crouching prophet in the Louvre 
(Fig. 14). On the other hand, these resemblances offer 
no definite proof for assuming that Ghiberti necessarily 
knew such French works of art; for like crouching fig- 
ures occur also in Northern Italy. At Milan cathedral, as 
early as 1393-97, they fill the lintel of the portal which 
leads to the south sacristy, a work in which Hans Fernach 
took a hand, and similar figures appear in drawings of the 
milieu of Giovanni de’ Grassi.*® 

Another motif of Ghiberti’s first door may help to 
establish more clearly his position within this network of 
relations reaching across the Apennines and possibly across 
the Alps to Florence. Indeed, how does it come about 
that on his door the moldings of the large square panels 
are filled with dense rows of closely heaped, full ivy leaves, 
interspersed with tiny animals, spiders, grasshoppers, bugs, 
frogs, and snails, and occasionally with small human heads 
(Figs. 15 a, b)? On Andrea Pisano’s door, otherwise 
in its pattern the prototype for Ghiberti’s, these border 
moldings were articulated by diamonds and rosettes, a 
geometric type of decoration which in Florence continued 
to persist throughout the Trecento.°’ Nor is Ghiberti’s 
border ornament linked to the acanthus scrolls of the 
Porta della Mandorla or to the undulating tendrils with 
vine o. dak leaves that occur in Italy from the early Tre- 
cento on, wherever French influence makes itself felt.*® 
Only in the last two decades of the Trecento, and ob- 


55. I wonder whether it is still necessary to combat the nation- 
alistic tendencies which cropped up in the 1930’s and-in which 
influences from north of the Alps were either tremendously exag- 
gerated or else rebuked as an attack on the greatness of Italian art 


nd as “una assurdita . del Courajod” (G. de Francovich, 
“Appunti su Donatello e Jacopo della Quercia,” Bolletino d’arte, 
IX, 1929, pp. 145 ff., especially p. 150). 


56. P. Toésca, La Pittura e la miniatura lombarda, Milan, 
1912, fig. 26 (Rome, Bibl. Casanatense, ms. 459). 

57- Diamonds decorate the horizontal bands of the Pistoia 
altar, roses those of the altar of St. John the Baptist in Florence, 
ornamental shells Orcagna’s tabernacle at Or San Michele. 


58. For example: Orvieto cathedral, facade. 
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viously under a new impulse from France, does a richer 
kind of foliage infest the architectural decoration of the 
Upper Italian centers. Lively and irregular clusters of 
leaves surround Hans Fernach’s sacristy door, irregular 
single leaves frame Hans Ferabech’s Madonna at S. 
Petronio and two of the quatrefoils on the facade of that 
church. More regular foliage, ironed out, as it were, 
and interspersed with putti, stags, rabbits, and hounds 
accompanies the borders of some of the ivory caskets of the 
Embriachi workshop.” 

Only this latter kind of foliage shows a vague similarity 
to the border decoration on Ghiberti’s first door. Never, 
however, is it quite so free and rich; never are the leaves 
quite so closely heaped, creeping along the grooves of the 
molding, rolling over and covering each other; never are 
they interspersed with a tiny hopping and crawling fauna. 
Far closer than the Upper Italian are the French parallels. 
To quote only one splendid example and moreover an 
example in metalwork: just this kind of foliage (though 
oak rather than ivy) fills the groove along the rim of the 
enameled morse with the Trinity in the Widener Col- 
lection in Washington (Fig. 4). The small bits of 
branches and the six large pearls take the place which in 
Ghiberti’s door is occupied by small interspersed animals. 
But it is again in France, in the illuminated manuscripts 
of the 1370’s and 1380’s, that the flora of such decorative 
borders is invaded by hosts of tiny butterflies, birds, snails, 
and bugs, just as on Ghiberti’s door: witness for example 
the Cité de Dieu of the Bibliothéque Nationale, ca. 
1376." In Italy this type of marginal decoration is not 
only extremely rare, but when it occurs, it is much cruder: 
in a Genoa manuscript the border is filled with big insects 
set against a background of thin regular foliage, clearly 
under French influence, clearly inferior, and clearly 
different from Ghiberti’s design.’ Consequently it is, 
to say the least, possible that Ghiberti was acquainted with 
French miniatures of the last quarter of the fourteenth 


59. L. Planiscig, “Geschichte der Venezianischen Skulptur im 
xiv. Jahrhundert,” Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen 
des Allerhichsten Kaiserhauses, XXX111, 1916, pp. 31 ff., especially 
pp. 182 ff. 


60. J. von Schlosser, “Die Werkstatt der Embriachi,” Jahrbuch 
der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des Allerhéchsten Kaiserhauses, 
XX, 1899, pp. 200 ff. 


61. Other examples are: the Beau Breviaire de Charles V, the 
Petites Heures and the Grandes Heures du Duc de Berry, before 
1390, the Chronique des Roys de France of the Bibliothéque de 
Arsenal. Illustrations in H. M. R. Martin, La miniature fran- 
caise du XIII® au XV® siécle, Paris, 1923, pls. 59, 69, 70, 71, 72, 
76. 

62. London, British Museum. Add. Mss. 28841, f. 6 “fragment 
of a. . . treatise on the vices by a member of the Cicharelli 
family at Genoa . . . late xiv century . . . attributed to the 
Genoese miniaturist of the family of Cybo, known as the ‘Monk 
of Hyéres’ . . .” (British Museum, Reproductions from Illumi- 
nated Manuscripts, ser. 1v, London, 1928, p. 13 and pl. xxx1). 
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century. More likely this type of foliage with small ani- 
mals and thick luscious leaves was not limited to the mar- 
gins of illuminated manuscripts: it may well have occurred 
in some of the lost goldsmiths’ work of the royal ateliers of 
France under Charles V and Charles VI. Thus around 
1400 it may have come to the attention of Florentine gold- 
smiths such as Bartolomeo di Cione and his foster-son 
Lorenzo Ghiberti. 

The question remains whether Ghiberti’s sculptural 
style in his early years, in any way reflects the impact of 
French fourteenth-century goldsmiths’ work. Certainly 
none of Ghiberti’s works show any longer the facial types 
that had been common to all later Trecento art, to the art 
of Florence, and with only slight variations to that of 
Siena, Milan, and Venice. The heads in the competition 
relief — that of Abraham or those of the servants — are 
not developed simply by superimposing on a traditional 
pattern a few or more “realistic” elements, tense facial 
expressions and ferocious miens. On the contrary, 
Ghiberti appears to avoid this vogue, dominant in the 
leading workshops of Milan and Venice in the late four- 
teenth century. He introduces a different fundamental 
concept and a different technique. Throughout, the 
modelling is built up from the bone structure, the cheek- 
bones protrude strongly, the brows and the forehead over- 
shadow the deep-set eyes (Figs. 8, 9). The entire face is 
modelled in small nervous planes, the hair is chiselled in 
short curls, the nose is thin, the nostrils appear to vibrate. 
Light and shade flicker over the surface in sharp contrasts. 
Abraham fixes his glance on his son, Isaac turns his eye 
quickly and firmly to Heaven; of the servants the younger 
one looks at the scene of the sacrifice, the older one toward 
his companion (Fig. 10). The play of light and dark, 
the emphasis on brows, cheekbones, and frowns under- 
score Ghiberti’s attempt to create a network of relation- 
ships in general and of psychological interplay in particu- 
lar. Every detail is clearly marked and, nevertheless, 
blended into the grandiose and momentous entity of the 
head; the heads dominate the bodies; and the movements 
and glances of the figures replace dramatic action. Each 
detail, as of heads, hands, and garments, is modelled with 
the utmost sharpness and precision. Body and drapery are 
clearly differentiated and so are the single pieces of ap- 
parel, dress and cloak. The folds swing in elegant curves, 
they are twisted atop the ridges, interspersed with short 
broken cavities and supplemented by rich cascades of thin 
and fine drapery. 

All this is quite different from the tradition of Flor- 
entine goldsmiths’ work with its clear cut, simple types, its 


63. Ghiberti’s reference to “verdure” (Commentarii, op. cit., 1, 
p. 28) has been used by Schlosser (ibid. 11, p. 105, n. 74) to prove 
the master’s acquaintance with Flemish and French tapestries to 
which the term is constantly applied. Schlosser also alludes to the 
foliage borders of Livres d’Heures. 
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undifferentiated, rigid and monotonous, though monu- 
mental, draperies, its unsophisticated if impressive inter- 
play of actors (Fig. 6). It differs just as much from 
Brunellesco’s figures with their angular movements, their 
solid heads, their deep-cut, massive draperies (Fig. 12). 
On the other hand French goldsmiths’ work of the latter 
fourteenth century shows a similar handling of the dra- 
peries and features, a similar emphasis on modelling and 
chiselling the surface in small planes, a similar precision of 
craftsmanship. The head of Charlemagne from the scepter 
of Charles V (Fig. 1) with its high, strong cheekbones, 
its furrowed, deeply modelled forehead, its finely shaped 
nose, its deep-set eyes, its bushy brows, is based on a 
sculptural concept similar to that of Ghiberti’s in the com- 
petition relief. Like Ghiberti’s the French head merges 
the detailed and precise modelling of the face into a monu- 
mental pattern. In fact there is no need to limit the com- 
parison to the scepter of Charles V, that masterpiece 
of French metalwork: in the Widener morse, God the 
Father shows the same concentrated glance, the same 
minute execution of detail, the same sharpness of model- 
ling (Fig. 5). In a similar way, in the handling of the 
draperies, Abraham’s mantle with its fine cascades, the 
crumpled folds on his dress and on that of Isaac in front of 
the altar (Figs. 8,9) are reminiscent of French metalwork, 
the cloak or the tunic of the Constantine bust (Fig. 3), 
the mantle of Charlemagne (Fig. 1). To insist on details, 
one may compare the triangular drapery over Charle- 
magne’s right knee with the same motif on the crouching 
figure in Ghiberti’s panel of Christ among the doctors 
(Fig. 13). At the same time, the draperies in Ghiberti’s 
reliefs are not important in themselves. They conform to 
the whole pattern, to the light swaying curves which 
swing from one part of the composition to the next and 
lead the eye all over the panel: Abraham bends over Isaac 
and his motion is continued above by the Angel and below 
by the cloak before-the altar; the motion is accompanied 
by the curves of the boy’s body and by the contour of the 
rock (Fig. 7). Nothing could be more different from the 
relief style of the late Trecento in Florence. Rather 
Ghiberti’s composition seems to hark back to a “truly 
Gothic” 


teenth and early fourteenth century, only rarely reflected 


tradition, the French tradition of the late thir- 


in Italian sculpture, in Lorenzo Maitani’s or Nino Pisano’s 
oeuvre, and relatively early in the Trecento at that. How- 
ever, it differs insofar as in Ghiberti’s work the sway 
of the figures is purposely used to conquer the space of 
the relief by moving in contrasting curves. A very simi- 
lar variation of the earlier melodious Gothic style seems 


to occur in the midst of the “‘new realism” in France 
under Charles V. In the relief of Charlemagne’s vision 


of Saint James on the pummel of the scepter of Charles 


V, the emperor, to the left, sits crouched on the ground, 
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the sword in his right, the globe in his left hand (Fig. 1). 
His left shoulder pushes forward, his right shoulder is 
sharply thrust back. A tree bends its branches over him; 
its trunk carries Charlemagne’s shield. His beard flows 
in a wide curve to the left, following, as it were, the 
folds of the garment over his chest. From the right, the 
figure of Saint James approaches out of the depth of the 
relief, floating on a cloud, his body hidden by the pilgrim’s 
cloak. A scroll leads in a wide S-curve from the apostle’s 
left hand towards the emperor. The background is 
covered with large oak leaves set against an irregularly 
hatched pattern. The other two reliefs of the pummel, 
the emperor with his preux and Charlemagne’s death, are 
no doubt inferior in quality (Fig. 2), but even in them 
all the elements of the composition complement each other 
in wide swaying curves which hint at space and depth. 

The very comparison of Ghiberti’s early style with 
French art of the late fourteenth century leads right into 
the core of the problem. Indeed, despite all resemblance, 
Ghiberti’s work remains different from the French mas- 
terpieces produced in the period of Charles V. His figures 
are more slender, less squat; they stand more firmly on 
their feet and they glide more freely through a space 
created by their own movements and by the sheil-like 
caves of the rocks. Both Ghiberti’s and the French fig- 
ures express the individual in typical patterns. But the 
differences between these patterns are considerable: the 
French sculptors think in terms of fundamentally Gothic 
figures, of a geometrical scheme into which the precise 
modelling and the realistic details are incorporated. 
Ghiberti, the representative of.a new generation, starts 
with a different heritage, blends these same elements 
into a pattern imbued more often than not with antique 
reminiscences and classical concepts. The impact of French 
goldsmiths’ work is but one of numerous factors which 
we feel have gone into the making of Ghiberti’s style. 
And whatever the impact of this French goldsmiths’ 
work on him, it has become completely merged into his 
art, complex as it appears already in the competition relief 
of the young goldsmith. 

Indeed all these elements of French goldsmiths’ work, 


composition, figures, heads, may or may not have left 
their stamp on the young Ghiberti. What certainly im- 
pressed him was the quality of workmanship in these tiny 
objects, their precision and delicacy. His admiration for 
precise and subtle craftsmanship, for perfezione runs as 
a leitmotiv all through the Comentarii. It comes to the 
fore when he describes works of antiquity, the chalcedon 
of Niccolo Niccoli, the Roman hermaphrodite, the Marsyas 
gem of the Medici collection; and when he discusses his 
own handiwork, the “diligent and loving modelling” of 
the first door or the tiny details of the mounting of the 
Medici gem and its diligent lettering. At great length, 
comparable in emphasis to the account he gives of the 
first door, he depicts minutely and in detail the mitre 
for Eugene IV, metalwork, precious stones and pearls, 
with the affectionate devotion of a goldsmith to his work 
and to his material.” 

In sum what interested him in French metalwork of 
the latter part of the fourteenth century, as exemplified 
by Master ““Gusmin” was probably not so much details, 
or motifs, or individual traits, as a fundamental approach. 
This fundamental approach, as well as the part it played 
in the formation of Ghiberti’s art, becomes, so we feel, 
quite transparent both in his early oeuvre and in his de- 
scription of Gusmin’s works. What characterizes all de- 
tails, the heads, the hands, the draperies, down to the very 
embroideries on these draperies in both Ghiberti’s early 
work and that of the French goldsmiths of the fourteenth 
century, is first the precision and neatness of workman- 
ship, their “perfection.” Second, it is the emphasis on the 
“marvelous make of heads and nude parts”; a face is con- 
vincing in appearance and expression, a hand grips the 
object it holds, knife or imperial globe, a body is modelled 
in small planes. And it is, third, the “gentle air of these 
works” their sweetness and unsentimental melodiousness. 
It must have been this very combination of precise work- 
manship, minute detail, and melodious monumentality, 
which fascinated Ghiberti in the oeuvre of Master Gusmin. 
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64. Schlosser, Commentarii, op. cit., 1, pp. 46, 47 f., 61 f., 64. 














N dealing with an artist’s borrowings, it may appear 
strange to begin by asserting his striking originality. 
Yet Hogarth was probably the most original of all 
the eighteenth-century middle-class artists in Europe.’ The 
position of the English middle class was itself unique. Far 
outstripping the role of the Dutch bourgeoisie in the 
seventeenth century, it had become the most powerful and 
highly developed in Europe, dominating world trade. 
Furthermore, during Hogarth’s lifetime, in the first half 
of the eighteenth century, the heyday of her democracy, 
England occupied a place apart, with constitutional and 
civic liberties quite exceptional in an absolutistic and aristo- 
cratic Europe. And it was in Hogarth’s lifetime, too, that 
the ideological strength of her middle class reached its 
zenith in Locke, Defoe, the Spectator, Richardson and 
Fielding, who were to become the unrivalled models for 
the continent. Yet antipathy for the visual arts, implicit in 
seventeenth-century Puritanism, had hitherto precluded 
the very existence of a bourgeois art or artistic tradition. So 
an entirely new art had to be created — and this was to be 
mainly the work of Hogarth — in line with the new 
philosophy, literature and journalism, setting forth the 
utilitarian and, at the same time, empirical outlook of this 
class. The necessity for good moral conduct and strenuous 
work, vital to the existence of the middle class, was the 
idea underlying Hogarth’s principal works, his large 
cycles, to the expression of which the artist applied a wealth 
of observation hitherto unheard of. These works, as cheap 
engravings, usually costing a shilling or so apiece, reached 
an even wider public than did the great journalistic inven- 
tion of the age, the literary periodicals. How Hogarth 
created an art, novel both in theme and form, practically 
out of the void, and what were its stylistic features, have 
never bten seriously examined. We cannot do this ex- 
haustively within the scope of an article? but we propose 
to trace some direct pointers in a number of borrowings 
he made from foreign artists, past and contemporary, most 


1. Théophile Gautier, champion of Part pour lart, whom one 
would (wrongly) imagine to have been one of Hogarth’s great- 
est adversaries, begins his article on the latter with these 
“Sil a jamais existé un peintre absolument original, c’est 4 coup 
sir Hogarth” (“William Hogarth,” L’Artiste, ser. 1x, vol. v1, 
1868, p. 155). 

2. Many questions which I only touch upon in this article will 
be dealt with, in detail, in my book on Hogarth and his place in 
European art. 
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of which have so far passed unnoticed. For these borrow- 


ings were, of course, never incidental but indicate the 
artist’s own stylistic tendencies and affinities, help to explain 
his far from single-track evolution and to humanize, as 
it were, art-historically, his almost elusive originality and 
baffling achievements. 

Only two types of artistic tradition, neither of great pro- 
ductive output, existed in England when Hogarth began 
his career. The one, the baroque art favoured by court and 
aristocracy, was employed for their portraits and decorative 
frescoes. ‘The son-in-law of Sir James Thornhill, the only 
outstanding English painter of baroque ceilings for royal 
and aristocratic palaces, Hogarth had grown up to respect 
this art, which derived from the great continental tradi- 
tion of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, that of 
Italy and France. Moreover, in a country where the con- 
trasts within the upper layers of society were less marked 
than on the continent and where the Whig aristocracy, 
allied to the upper middle class, can be regarded as its 
social extension into a higher sphere, it was natural that 
Hogarth should seek orders from the aristocracy. In fact, 


it was from Hogarth more than from any other artist that 


the small-scale portrait groups of the aristocracy —a 
genre he introduced here — received their French-rococo 


graciousness.* Hogarth’s ambition to produce history paint- 
ings was also dependent, to a large extent, upon aristo- 
cratic buyers since members of the middle class were as 
yet interested only in portraits.* This is a paradoxical 
situation, typical of England, for Hogarth’s aspiration, out- 
pacing the painter’s century-old struggle for social recogni- 
tion, itself arose from the new bourgeois self-esteem of the 
artist, who now regarded himself innately a member of the 
firmly entrenched English middle class. 

The other tradition in England which Hogarth in- 
herited was that of the popular engraving. Largely of a 
satirical or moralizing nature, these broadsides, political 
caricatures and woodcuts in chapbooks were of many 


gradations; the lower amongst them were usually made up 


3. The composition of Hogarth’s picture, Sir Andrew Foun- 
taine, the famous art collector and his family (ca. 1735, Phila- 
delphia), may have been suggested by Watteau’s Picnic (Berlin), 
engraved by Mercier in London, probably during the ’twenties. 

4. To enable him to produce history pieces at all, Hogarth al- 
most had to force certain humanitarian, middle-class institutions, 
like hospitals, to accept such pictures as gifts. 
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of an accumulation of motifs intended to be read-off by an 
uncultured public, while others — as far as one can speak 
at all of a style with clear-cut, formal features — had 
semi-baroque motifs and even traces of mannerism. Be- 
ginning as a professional engraver for a lowly public, Ho- 
garth greatly enlivened these types of print, whose air of 
informality was sympathetic to him;° while stripping them 
of much rigidity, at the same time he adapted himself to 
the artistic needs of this public and retained such elements 
as emblematic allusions, grotesque animation of inanimate 
objects, puns, inscription, and so on. Such features slip not 
only into his mere popular engravings but, to some extent, 
into his cycles as well since these were intended primarily 
as engravings rather than paintings. 

Thus Hogarth’s art while essentially bourgeois was not 
exclusively so. Though the most intense propagandist of 
middle-class ideas in art, he often worked as well for a 
higher or a lower public and attached himself to their re- 
spective art traditions. His various manners tended to 
color each other and cannot be mechanically separated; yet 
there are very real differences between the works he under- 
took for different sections of the public. In general terms, 
the line of his development, which at the same time can 
almost be said to mark the very inception of an English 
art, inclines formally towards an ever-increasing concen- 
tration and clarification of structure; and according to the 
themes and the public in question at any given phase, this 
concentration assumes more mannerist-like, baroque, 
rococo or even classicizing features as the case may be. Even 
in his early period, he produced at one extreme works on 
a “higher” plane and relatively compact (e.g., book illus- 
trations with rather elevated themes) while, at the other, 
engravings in an almost entirely popular style, where mo- 
tifs of his exuberant realism had not yet found formal ab- 
sorption. Hogarth’s future evolution can be described as 
either a struggle or an approximation between these two 
poles, originally based on the two existent art traditions, 
the cycles being somewhere in the middle; the two ex- 
tremes tend to come increasingly nearer to each other, 


though thematic as well as compositional differences re- 


5. Hogarth’s engraving of the murderess, Sarak Malcolm in 
Prison (1733) is quite close in attitude and layout to that of an 
earlier work by Thornhill of the highwayman, John Sheppard 
(1724, mezzotint by J. White); probably both follow, though 
they are on a much higher artistic level, the traditional pattern 
of the popular engravings portraying famous criminals whose 
trial and execution caused widespread interest. Two themes in 
Hogarth’s Election cycle (1755) — the Dinner Given by the Can- 
didate and the Chairing of the Member—are taken over, with 
many of their details, from previous popular engravings, The Hu- 
mours of a Country Election (1734, 1741). Hogarth’s famous mo- 
tif, in the second scene, of an elector being bribed by both sides at 
the same time, had already appeared in an engraving of a particu- 
larly popular character at the time of the 1727 election (4m Elec- 
tion Won by Bribery). 


main to the end. In works of a more or less “higher” 
character, in history paintings and others he considered 
close to them, the concentration is more apparent, particu- 
larly where there are fewer figures (though the problem 
of unification is never really entirely solved here, because 
of the inherent realism of his art). As regards his work of a 
“lower” character, often dense with crowds, he increas- 
ingly accomplishes, particularly in his late phase, the diffi- 
cult and more congenial task of absorbing his ever-expand- 
ing knowledge of phenomena, and even many of his 
“popular” motifs into the pattern of the whole. 

At the beginning of Hogarth’s career, during the ’twen- 
ties, his work was mainly confined to trade-cards, sign- 
boards, engravings of topical subjects (journalistic in 
character or satirical, as seen from a bourgeois or man-in- 
the-street point of view), and book illustrations. At the 
time only a mere trickle of these was appearing in England 
and the suggestions for most caricatures and other topical 
engravings necessarily came from Holland, England’s 
immediate predecessor in bourgeois pre-eminence, the only 
continental country with freedom enough for lively po- 
lemics in every medium, including that of art. In all Dutch 
engravers of actualities of the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century (such as R. de Hooghe, William III of 
Englard’s propagandist) we find a strong undertone of 
Callot from whom, indeed, they all fundamentally derive. 
This is all the more true of Hogarth, for he and Callot had 
much in common in their mental outlook; probably no 
other individual artist, spanning the years between them, 
could compare with either of these innovators in the re- 
porter-like interest they manifest in such wide fields of 
everyday life. Moreover, for the young Hogarth who had 
to begin almost from scratch, open not only to baroque but 
also to the earlier art of mannerism (chiefly as preserved 
in popular art) Callot was obviously the given artist; for 
Callot’s art, standing at the junction between mannerism 
and baroque, could easily be interpreted either way® and 
furthermore contained many popular elements, often raised 
to a “high” level. When allowance is made for the almost 
disconcertingly original appearance of most of Hogarth’s 
works, one realizes that, for instance, in the representa- 
tions of theatrical entertainments, dances, masquerades, 
and so forth, there crop up from time to time certain echoes 
of Callot and that, sometimes — on the whole very seldom 
— these general resemblances condense themselves into 
direct borrowings from a particular engraving. We see an 
outright borrowing from Callot in Hogarth’s Emblemati- 


6. Only in his early phase did Hogarth keep to Callot’s over- 
long, mannerist proportions (for example, the female in the very 
early trade-card for the goldsmith, Hardy, perhaps Hogarth’s 
most Callot-like figure). But Callot’s oft-repeated undulating, 
usually many-figured, darkly silhouetted repoussoirs, suitable 
alike for mannerist or baroque compositions, he employed to the 
end. 
















cal Print on the South Sea Scheme (1721) (Fig. 1), a 
topical satire in the manner of Dutch caricatures in which 
the artist shows up the shaky financial machinations of the 
South Sea Company. The allegorical execution of Honesty 
— she is broken on the wheel by Self-Interest, attended 
by a clergyman — is taken from La Roue in the Miséres 
de la Guerre. Even the attitude of the executioner, with 
uplifted cudgel, is identical. And the comic group of the 
South Sea Company directors, poised in mid-air on wooden 
horses, is a transposition into English-popular of Callot’s 
dreadful gallow motif in La Pendaison of the same series. 
Hogarth must have been attracted by the untold richness 
and (for England even as late as this) the novelty of 
Callot’s cycle, from individual scenes of which he could 
also learn how to loosen and disperse his masses. 

‘The more exalted and ambitious the subject Hogarth 
was dealing with the more he drew upon the tradition of 
great continental art or at least upon examples of well- 
known continental artists. The year of the South Sea 
Scheme he made another engraving, the Lottery, an alle- 
gorical composition, extolling industrious labor and brand- 
ing the lotteries as unstable. The figure of the Arts, 
seated on the ground, leaning her elbow upon a pile of 
books, goes back in the main to Heraclitus in Raphael’s 
School of Athens (while the diagonal posture of Hogarth’s 
Pleasure is slightly reminiscent of that of Diogenes). 
Despite his rather grotesque-popular figural idiom, a mix- 
ture of mannerism and baroque, perhaps more of manner- 
ism, with gleanings from Callot, R. de Hooghe and 
Luykens, Hogarth was looking for his general arrange- 
ment not only to Thornhill’s baroque but also to one of the 
most famous of well-balanced compositions. On the whole, 
the influence of Raphael is prevalent here just as that of 
Callot in the South Sea Scheme. The same stylistic dual- 
ism is discernible in one and the same work, dating from 
these years, a shop-card advertising Mrs. Holt’s Italian 
Warehouse in the Strand. The conventional, baroque- 
mannerist pose of Mercury, apart from the right arm and 
other slight alterations, is taken from the Mercury in 
Vaga’s cycle, The Loves of the Gods, engraved by Cara- 
glio.” The “real” figures, on the other hand, that is, the 
carriers taking the cargo aboard ship and the ship itself re- 


7. Hogarth owned a series of the Lowes of the Gods, engraved 
by J. Smith in 1708, the originals of which belonged to the Duke 
of Marlborough and were ascribed to Titian; they were, in fact, 
after Padovanino and based on those of Vaga. But the scene of 
Mercury and Herse, from which Hogarth took his figure, occurs 
only in the original series by Vaga which, therefore, must likewise 
have been known to our artist. It is by no means surprising that the 
young Hogarth should have been interested in erotic engravings 
even though virtuous middle-class ideas were soon to play such a de- 
cisive part in his art. The ’twenties and even the "thirties of the 
eighteenth century, the decades of the Beggars’ Opera and Field- 
ing’s farces, were in many ways still connected with Restoration 
mentality. 
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call Callot (e.g., his Petit Port). It is precisely this com- 
bination that gives us a clear idea of Hogarth’s situation 
and that of England, as yet artistically unmolded. Callot’s 
prints form a sort of connecting link between the “higher” 
and “lower” tendencies in Hogarth’s art, between the tra- 
dition of dignified English fresco and portrait painting, on 
the one hand, and the Dutch-English popular, satirical en- 
gravings with their strong appeal to him, on the other. 

In these last-mentioned engravings, the fantastic fea- 
tures of the Bosch-Bruegel tradition are still very much 
alive in Hogarth’s day.® In his South Sea Scheme, the mon- 
sters and devils are motifs from this stock. Gulliver’s Pun- 
ishment by Lilliputians (Fig. 2), a fanciful popular 
illustration after Swift’s book (published in 1727, imme- 


diately after the book itself) appears to take its principal 


motif, that of the clyster — the means of Gulliver’s 
punishment — from Bruegel’s Jdleness engraving.® On 


the other hand, the numerous Lilliputians are derived as 
one would expect, from Callot’s famous cycle of grotesque 
dwarfs, the Gobi. Their general appearance, their formal 
idiom, allowing for a certain rounding-off, their types, 
their costumes and headgear show close similarities with 
the Gobbi and it is easy to pick out, in Callot’s cycle, the 
origin of the various protruding noses, quaint bearded pro- 
files, queer broad brimmed hats or high pointed crowns 
which re-appear among the Lilliputians. Though the bor- 
rowings are not so literal as in the South Sea Scheme, per- 
haps in no other single engraving does Hogarth make use 
of so many Callot motifs and it is significant that he chooses 
precisely the Callot figures, in which still lingers so much of 
the Bosch spirit, and uses them as foliage for a Bruegel 
motif which, in the original, is also surrounded by gro- 
tesque Bosch-like figures. There is as much here from 
Bosch and Bruegel as was possible for an eighteenth-cen- 
tury artist. 

By transitional stages over a few years in the ’twenties, 
Hogarth’s numerous book illustrations went far beyond 
the extremely low, so to speak pseudo-popular art level of 
this genre in England before his time. His most extensive 
book Butler’s Hudibras 
(1726), the famous Restoration burlesque poem, which he 


illustrations were those for 


particularly liked, and which was chiefly aimed at bigotry, 


fanaticism, and superstition.’° Here, Hogarth has created a 


8. For instance, at the time of the Law crisis, the continental 
counterpart of the South Sea Bubble, many old engravings were 
republished in Holland, and consequently in England, among 
them Bruegel’s Battle betwen Carnival and Lent, now under the 
topical title Battle between the Good Living Bubble-Lords and 
Approaching Poverty. 

9. Noted by J. Nichols, Biographical Anecdotes of William 
Hogarth (London, 1785), p. 331. 

10. Hogarth made two Hudibras series. One can safely assume 
that it was by order of the book-seller that he kept close, in the 
illustrations of the first series, to the main motifs of the anonymous 
engravings of an earlier Hudibras edition of 1710. We need not 
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new English narrative style in a realistic baroque very 
much of his own. Through the startling originality of most 
of the compositions, we can still recognize some relation- 
ship with Callot’s mannerism and even with Dutch art. 
Perhaps the strongest sense of form shows in the surpris- 
ingly monumental scene, composed in large billowing 
waves, in which Hudibras meets a grotesque pageant, the 
Skimmington (Fig. 3). Again, as in the Lottery, it is an 
individual motif, this time the fat man blowing a horn in 
front of Hudibras, which gives the clue whence comes the 
suggestion: the attitude of this figure can be traced to the 
naked faun playing a similar instrument in Annibale Car- 
racci’s Procession of Bacchus and Ariadne in the Farnese 
Gallery. Although Hogarth also caricatured other motifs 
from the celebrated Italian fresco — and, indeed, the en- 
tire Hudibras scene constitutes a parody of it — he never- 
theless learned much from the dynamic rhythm of the 
whole. Even at this early date it is apparent that Hogarth 
had already some knowledge of Italian art which he would 
have gained through engravings, apart from some original 
works he had occasion to see in England; it is probable that 
the procession, in which a married vixen and her husband 
were held up to scorn, was also intended as a travesty of 
Mantegna’s Triumph of Julius Caesar at Hampton Court. 
The country yokels, solemnly playing fanciful musical in- 
struments, or holding aloft their shirts and hats, seem to 
caricature the Roman trumpeters and military emblems. 
Such a representation fits in well with the spirit of Hudi- 
bras and Hogarth’s illustrations for it — the Restoration 
spirit, which particularly delighted in audacious burlesque 
and parody and which, at the time of the young Hogarth, 
was still flourishing. 

“Realistic” book illustrations, the culmination of which 
was the Hudibras series, represent only one aspect of Ho- 
garth’s numerous book engravings from his early years. 
Many had loftier themes — antique divinities or Biblical 
figures — and consequently a more dignified and tradi- 
tional baroque style. Even in the allegorical frontispiece to 
Hudibras, dedicated to Butler’s genius and differing 
greatly from the subsequent scenes, the large mythological 
figures — Britannia, a faun teaching a putto who is chis- 
elling a relief of the allegorical theme of Hudibras — re- 
call the Rubens-Lebrun style of the Dutch-French book 
illustrations (e.g., Picart). Closeness to Rubens is all the 
more evident since in the faun and in the putto kneeling be- 
side him, the sole of one foot turned toward the specta- 
tor, Hogarth has taken over literally motifs of the faun, 
helping to arrange fruit garlands round the statue of Na- 


go into details of these involuntary if entirely altered borrowings, 
a procedure which was by no means unique in his early production. 
In the same year, however, he made a second large series — the 
one referred to in the text — where in its turn, the first was trans- 
formed. 


ture in Rubens’ picture, Nature Adorned by the Graces, 
which at that time belonged to Thornhill (now in Glas- 
gow ).* Another baroque motif from the same painting, 
the bending posture of the faun’s body, is used a little later 
(1731) for a small satyr, in the first idea for the subscrip- 
tion ticket for the Harlot’s Progress, Boys Peeping at Na- 
ture, as also the term of Nature, the Ephesian Diana with 
many breasts. This ticket, which was intended to express 
Hogarth’s artistic creed, the penetrating naturalism of his 
cycle, is based on the tradition of grand continental art, 
just as was the frontispiece of Huditbras. 

Even the spectacular baroque style of Hogarth’s more 
elevated book illustrations is often combined with manner- 
ism in this early phase. And here again, we sometimes find 
the familiar Callot at the back of these compositions just as 
he was involved in Hogarth’s early realism. ‘The subject 
of loftiest character among Hogarth’s youthful illustrations 
was Milton’s Paradise Lost. One of his two engravings for 
this is the breath-taking scene of Satan summoning myriads 
of his underlings to his capital, Pandemonium (Fig. 4). 
An enormous repoussotr arcade, dark and of a lively orna- 
mentation (in Marot’s style), occupies the entire left side so 
that Satan’s figure (under an equally swirling canopy sur- 
mounted by a slight variation of one of Michelangelo’s Sis- 
tine slaves) is relegated far to the background across a vast, 
unreal space, peopled with swarming devils. So close in 
every way to Callot, Hogarth was simply bound, in repre- 
senting Satan’s capital, to be influenced by the two versions 
of the Lothringian artist’s Temptation of St. Anthony with 
their multitudes of devils, offspring of the Bosch-Bruegel 
tradition. Here the Callot influence no longer appears in 
undisguised literal borrowings but the suggestions have 
either been considerably altered or they are of a general and 
formal nature. In the whole layout Hogarth has perhaps 
kept nearer to the first, more mannerist version of the 
Temptation with its very jagged repoussoir silhouette (re- 
lated to Callot’s recordings of the Florentine stage) while, 
in the second, it was apparently individual figural motifs 
which caught his eye. The tiny devil silhouettes seem to de- 
rive from here, the striking one on the pedestal of the col- 
umn being the counterpart of Callot’s perched upon the 
rock. The cannon and the monster beside it are also taken 
from the second version of the Temptation but have been 
purified, in keeping with the elevated subject.” 


11. Incidentally, Reynolds was influenced by the same Rubens 
composition in the Three Ladies Adorning a Term of Hymen 
(London, National Gallery). See E. H. Gombrich, “Reynolds’s 
Theory and Practice of Imitation,” Burlington Magazine, LXxx, 
1942, Pp. 43. 

12. Almost the only borrowings noticed by his contemporaries, 
in particular by J. Nichols (of. cit.) and J. Ireland (Hogarth 
Illustrated, London, 1791), appear to have been a few from 
Bruegel and Callot. But these usually bear only general resem- 
blances to some more or less grotesque motifs (for instance, mal- 
treatment of animals, again suggested by the Temptation of St. 











An illustration depicting the scene of Sancho Panza, 
governor of an island, being starved by his physician while 
at table (1733) (Fig. 5), is less exalted in subject. The 
prototypes for all Don Quixote illustrations throughout 
Europe at that time were, of course, those of Ch. A. Coy- 
pel. Engravings after his Don Quixote cartoons for 
tapestries and editions of the novel containing his illustra- 
tions were widespread and were even re-published in Eng- 
land. A member of an artistic family originating in Flan- 
ders, Coypel introduced into French rococo his delight in 
story-telling, his love of observation, his interest in the 
stage and facial expression, and perhaps also a dash of his 
native grotesque realism. Not infrequently Hogarth showed 
his appreciation of Coypel, whose style of all continental 
rococo artists, contemporaries of Boucher, was relatively 
the most congenial to him. Hogarth’s Sancho Panza en- 
graving coincides roughly in date with his first cycle, the 
Harlot’s Progress, where for the first time on a large scale, 
he tried to envelop his descriptive, exuberant realism within 
a more or less solid, baroque build-up. So he kept fairly near 
to Coypel’s representation of the same Sancho Panza scene 
(Fig. 6) with its rather compact baroque-rococo arrange- 
ment and lively features, though he spread it out slightly 
more.** It was the quick movement of the two serving 
pages that particularly caught his attention: the one, bring- 
ing in a dish and seen front-view is juxtaposed diagonally 
to the other, taking away a dish and seen from the back, 
while the capriciousness of these movements is still further 
enhanced by the very long, narrow shadow, thrown by one 
of them on to the projecting floor. Hogarth imitated and 
varied the shadow motif giving it fantastic shapes and using 
it as a means of composition (a device he was to accentuate 
later on).’* Coypel’s illustration, Don Quixote Demolish- 


Anthony) and can be considered borrowings only in a very wide 
sense. Even the old woman in a large pointed hat, tending a fire, in 
the scene of Hudibras and the Skimmington (first series), whom 
Nichols mentions, is only a very vague counterpart of the one in 
Callot’s Halte des Bohémiens. The motif of Pitt on stilts amidst 
a crowd in Hogarth’s political caricature, The Times (1762), is 
derived, as Hogarth’s adversary, Wilkes, observed, from one of the 
Commedia dell’ Arte figures in Callot’s Balli. And Nichols thought 
that the scene of a fire (signifying the war) and attempts to put 
it out, in the same engraving, were influenced by motifs from 
Bruegel’s print, Hope. 

13. The six later illustrations which Hogarth made, shortly 
before 1738, for a Don Quixote edition to be published at the 
expense of Lord Carteret, are in a fashionable, somewhat Italian 
(Salvator Rosa) or Italianizing Dutch style (Karel du Jardin) and 
do not show borrowings from Coypel himself; but the combat 
scenes bear some slight mark of one or two other illustrations (in 
particular, one by Lebas, representing Don Quixote’s Fight against 
the Sheep) which are usually to be found, side by side with 
Coypel’s, in the French Don Quixote editions. Hogarth’s drawings 
were not accepted and Vanderbank’s even more Italianizing illus- 
trations were used instead; here numerous motifs from Coypel 
have been taken over and these usually form the kernel of the 
stories. 


14. For instance, in the duel scene of the Marriage a la Mode 
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ing a Puppet Show, was the inspiration for a motif in an- 
other engraving of the same year, Southwark Fair.’* Ho- 


garth’s company of actors tumbling off scaffolding was 
suggested by the episode in Coypel of the dolls falling down 
in a similar manner carrying the complete scenery after 
them. Even the incident of the violin dropping from the 
hand of the accompanist turns up again. Hogarth was al- 
ways particularly attracted by the stage-like impression of 
falling figures and objects in arrested motion and could not 
resist making use of them whenever, on rare occasions, he 
met them in the work of others, as for instance in Coypel, 
himself a playwright. But it was in Hogarth’s vividly-told 
stories of the cycles that the best occasions presented them- 


selves for employing such motifs. 


As regards Hogarth’s early cycles — his chief work in 
the ’thirties — the Harlot’s Progress (1732, original pic- 


tures lost) and the Rake’s Progress (1735, original pictures 
in London, Soane Museum) where scenes of contemporary 
life are presented with complete genuineness, the first 
school of painting to which one is tempted to look for der- 
ivation and comparison is, of course, the most realist 
among contemporary schools, the Dutch. In fact, Dutch 
genre painting was comparatively the nearest of any to 
Hogarth at this time. But since in the cycles he expressed 
didactic, critical, combative, humanitarian middle class 
ideas through themes of his own choosing, covering every 
aspect of life, in all its ups and downs, he did not specialize 
in any one particular field of human activity or any partic- 
ular strata of society as did the Dutch genre painters in 
their much more “pleasant” subject-matter. Moreover, the 
fresh content of Dutch genre painting had, in its course, 
broken up the old decorative baroque composition without 
constructing a new pattern compatible with the new 
themes.*® The leap with which Hogarth surpassed Dutch 
genre painting in thematic variety and individual motifs 
is amazing, and he endeavored to mould this abundance of 
fresh material into a new, more solid baroque composi- 
tion. It would, of course, be easy enough to discover many 


details in Hogarth’s scenes superficially resembling indi- 


in the Chairing of the Member in the Election cycle, and in the 
Cockpit. 

15. Hogarth was so fond of this particular Coypel scene that, in 
the Analysis of Beauty, he also reproduced the figure of the 
ustonished Sancho Panza “following the direction of one plain 
curve,” as a didactic example of a comic figure. In a work as late 
as the Chairing of the Member, in the Election cycle, he took the 
general scheme and some single features from another of Coypel’s 
Don Quixote illustrations, whose theme is not unlike, namely, 
Sancho Panza’s Entry as Governor of the Isle of Barataria. But it 
is now Hogarth who concentrates the composition more, by em- 
ploying a few large foreground figures to summarize the direction 
of the principal lines. 

16. Apart from the most progressive school, that of Delft, whose 
very restricted themes of simple events in the life of a middle- 
class family are rendered in a well calculated, though not very 
varied realistic classicism. 





2. Hogarth, Gulliver’s Punishment by Lilliputians 


4. Hogarth, Pandemonium 


Hogarth, Sancho Panza’s Feast Fic. 6. After Ch. A. Coypel, Sancho Panza’s Feast 





Taming of the Shrew, 
from Rowe’s Shakespeare Edition 
(1709) 





Fic. 10. Paris, Louvre: Gillot, Scéne des Carrosses 





Fic. 12. After Ch. A. Coypel, Scene from Les Femmes Savantes 


( Reversed ) 


Fic. 11. London, Tate Gallery: Hogarth, The Morning Levée of 
Countess 
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vidual motifs in Dutch. But it seems that Steen, the only 
Dutch painter who could tell a story which does not imme- 
diately escape the memory, with his inclination for sarcasm 
and interest in facial, almost caricature-like expression, was 
the sole Dutch artist from whom the Englishman actually 
borrowed definite motifs, particularly of festivities, people 
drinking and drunk. It is possible, for instance, that the 
motif of the girl undressing in the foreground of the Rake 
Amidst an Orgy in a Tavern was inspired by Steen who 
often painted a woman dressing, in a similar attitude, one 
knee crossed over the other (e.g., formerly Paris, Collec- 
tion Kann). The rake’s pose, seated with uplifted leg, in 


the same scene, also reminds one of Steen’s similar young 


drunkards (e.g., The World Reversed, Vienna).** 


17. It would be difficult to suppose that Hogarth was unac- 
quainted with one or other of the various Steen compositions of the 
type of As Old Folk Sing, Young Folk Pipe (Hague) when, in the 
interval between the two Progresses, he made his famous engraving 
of a drinking party, The Midnight Modern Conversation (1734) ; 
not only the general arrangement but also individual motifs are 
resemblant. Moreover, the foreground figure of a drunken man, 
falling and breaking a cup, is not dissimilar, in posture, to the 
man in the foreground of Le Roi boit (Brussels) by Jordaens, 
an artist after whom Hogarth owned engravings. Yet, Hogarth’s 
thorough differentiation of each character is very far from Steen’s 
and Jordaens’ general, “pleasant” gaiety. Of the later Dutch genre 
painters who, developing the “literary” tendencies of Steen, farther 
shifted the accent towards more concrete situations, thus forming 
an obvious link between Steen and our artist, Hogarth certainly 
knew Egbert van Heemskerk who came over to England in 1665 
and worked here till his death in 1704. As his contemporaries 
already noticed, the young Hogarth of the ’twenties and early 
*thirties made a few more or less superficial borrowings from 
groupings in Heemskerk’s sprightly stories, such as comic scenes 
before magistrates (also using, in his popular engravings, gro- 
tesque means of expression from Heemskerk, such as figures with 
animal heads). This is perhaps the right place to bring up, in 
their relation to the young Hogarth, the engravings in the 
Cérémonies et coutumes religieuses de tous les peuples, published 
in Amsterdam in seven volumes between 1723 and 1737, most of 
which are by or after Picart, a French Protestant refugee working 
in Holland. An English edition, in which Gravelot collaborated, 
also appeared in London between 1733 and 1737. In this famous 
publication of an enlightened and scientific nature, those illustra- 
tions which represent the Protestant, Catholic and Jewish religious 
ceremonies have not only a documentary (at the same time slightly 
novel-like) but also a most up-to-date middle-class character. It is 
only natural that Hogarth was greatly interested in them. I can- 
not dwell here upon the complicated interaction, covering several 
years, between the illustrations in these two editions on the one 
hand and the young Hogarth on the other. I shall mention only 
two cases where it is evident that it was Hogarth who borrowed, 
though the resulting compositions are, indeed, entirely new crea- 
tions, more animated and with a marked satirical flavour. In a 
picture, painted about the time of the Harlot’s Progress, Orator 
Henley Christening a Child (Luton, collection of Sir Felix Cassel), 
an event taking place in a middle-class home, two or three of 
the figures around the table recall similar ones in Picart’s Catholic 
Baptism Administered by a Priest (1723), while the woman at- 
tending to a pot on the fire comes from Picart’s companion en- 
graving, Catholic Baptism Administered by a Midwife. In 
Hogarth’s Marriage of the Rake, the attitudes and arrangement 
of bride, bridegroom, and clergyman and even of the stooping boy 


Hogarth’s mentality is well illustrated by his preference, 
in the arrangement of his compositions and the movement 
of his figures, for seizing upon the quick, transitory situa- 
tions of the actual stage rather than using the recurring, 
narrowly-restricted motifs of Dutch genre painting. We 
cannot dwell upon Hogarth’s intimate contact with the 
world of the theatre, either as it shows itself in the relation 
of his cycles to the English domestic drama, or in the 
general similarity of many of his motifs with stage arrange- 
ments or in the great number of his representations of 
actual performances. I should like to mention only a few 
cases I have traced in the cycles, in which he has actually 
taken over motifs already recorded by other artists from the 
live stage or illustrations of plays. 

A typical stage-effect of suspended, momentary action is 
given in the second scene of the Harlot’s Progress (Fig. 7): 
the harlot is in the act of overturning a table (in order to 
distract attention and cover the secret exit of her lover) 
while dishes are flying in the air before the terrified gaze 
of her Jewish protector, her negro servant-boy, and her 
monkey. The work that inspired this effect is the (anony- 
mous) illustration of the Taming of the Shrew in Rowe’s 
famous Shakespeare edition of 1709 (Fig. 8), which Ho- 
garth certainly knew:’* Petruccio is overturning a table 
and scattering at large the dishes, with Catherine, the serv- 
ant, and the dog as frightened onlookers. Hogarth has, of 
course, vitalized the old, artistically weak model almost 
beyond recognition;*® the primitive quasi-baroque of the 
original has become a realist baroque, almost rococo pat- 
tern, vibrating with movement and expression. Yet the 
general layout, the disposition of the figures and even indi- 
vidual motifs have been loosely followed. 

The scene of the rake, carried in a sedan chair and, as a 
debtor held up by bailiffs (Fig. 9), is obviously derived 
from Gillot’s composition, Scéne des Carrosses (ca. 1707, 
original picture in the Louvre), (Fig. 10), which Hogarth 
could have known through Huquier’s engraving. This 
represents an incident from an interlude, based on an actual 
happening, which was enacted in Paris in 1707, in the 
“Ttalian” comedy, La Foire St. Germain: dressed as 
women and carried along in sedan chairs, Arlequin and 
Scaramouche, supported by their lackeys, are quarreling as 
to which shall pass, while a policeman is trying in vain to 
separate them. Hogarth was probably struck by the origi- 
nality and vividness of the French scene and drew upon it 
for his principal compositional features: the sedan chair, the 


beside the bride seem to have their origin in Picart’s Catholic Wed- 
ding in a Church (1723). 

18. It was the Shakespeare edition at the time of the Harlot’s 
Progress (and up till 1744, when the so-called Oxford edition 
was published with illustrations of a rococo character, by Grave- 
lot and Hayman). 


19. Even more so than he did seven years previously in the first 
Hudibras series. 
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rake, the chair-carrier, the bailiff. But Gillot’s typified 
scenic effect is transformed, in Hogarth, into a realistic, 
. many-faceted story. Gillot’s composition is more balanced, 
has fewer figures, a simplified stage background (in the en- 
graving), while the figures, the customary Commedia 
dell’Arte types, all behave in the same way and repeat the 
same conventionalized gestures. Although Hogarth un- 
doubtedly learned from the composition, he reduced it to 
one main group and, at the same time, enriched it. He en- 
livened the scene psychologically, increased the number of 
figures and gave them individual traits, added a receding 
background with an actual view of St. James’s Palace, and 
introduced a quantity of lively accessories.”° 

The next borrowing from a stage recording appears in 
the Marriage a la Mode, his first large cycle of the forties 
(1745, original pictures in London, Tate Gallery). In this 
series, representing “a variety of modern occurrences in 
high-life” and destined for a more fashionable public than 
the two cycles of the ’thirties, Hogarth aimed at greater 
elegance and so naturally approximates closer to French 
rococo, the taste for which was most marked precisely in 
these years. Hence the formal achievements of the early 
cycles are carried further, the structure is more concise, the 
figures, reduced in number, are more monumental in char- 
acter, the previous popular cumulative realism is dimin- 
ished and, in the original pictures, the colors are more uni- 
fied. When working on the Marriage a la Mode, Hogarth 
had ample opportunity, more indeed than most English 
artists, to see contemporary French art. He himself pos- 
sessed engravings after Watteau;** he was certainly ac- 
quainted with Dr. Mead’s famous collection (which con- 
tained Watteaus painted in London, J. F. de Troys, the 
Recueil Julienne, etc.), while Gravelot’s lengthy stay in 
England (1732-46) would have proved equally fruitful 


to him.”” But more than this, as Vertue tells us in his notes, 


20. May I here include a borrowing which is not by Hogarth 
but which adds to the continuous to-and-fro between a small circle 
of artists, all displaying, in their vivacious narrative pictures, 
their interest in the stage. It seems to me that the young Watteau, 
when in Gillot’s atelier, leaned, in his Belle n’écoutez a rien (en- 
graved by Cochin), the representation of a Commedia dell’Arte 
episode, upon some version of Steen’s Terrace Scene (London, 
National Gallery), in composition as well as in individual 
motifs. Hogarth’s predilection for Steen, Gillot and Watteau is a 
further link in this chain. 

21. The inventory of Hogarth’s widow does not specify 
which of Watteau’s works Hogarth possessed but since they could 
scarcely have been pictures or drawings they must have been en- 
gravings. 

22. By his teaching (in Hogarth’s Academy) just as by his 
numerous illustrations for the most famous works of English 
literature, Gravelot had a large share in imparting a feeling for 
rococo in England. A comparison of the young aristocrat in the 
breakfast scene of the Marriage 4 la Mode and Gravelot’s Beau of 
1745 demonstrates the intimate contact between English and French 
rococo in these years. The fashionably dressed-up dandy is almost 
identical in both works but in Hogarth’s there is also a psycho- 





he went to Paris in 1743 to study French painting on the 
spot.** Since he wished the Marriage a la Mode to be tech- 
nically more skilful, more French, more acceptable to in- 
ternational taste, he had it engraved by well-known French 
engravers of Gillot, Watteau and Lancret, who were 
working in London — Baron, Ravenet and Scotin. 
Through these engravers — we shall come back to this — 
Hogarth’s knowledge of French art was further increased. 
It is scarcely surprising that he took some inspiration for one 
of the most fashionable rococo ensembles he ever depicted, 
the Morning Levée of the Countess (Fig. 11), from an en- 
graving after his favorite French artist, Coypel, who was 
more realistic and more expressive than the average French 
rococo. Hogarth’s episode of the foolish-looking singer 
with an admiring circle of listeners was probably associated 
in his memory with similar scenes in Moliére and in par- 
ticular with Coypel’s Moliére illustrations.** It is safe to as- 
sume that he knew Coypel’s illustration for Les Femmes 
Savantes, engraved by Joullain in 1726 (Fig. 12), re-en- 
graved in England by van der Gucht. Hogarth’s singer 
bears a certain resemblance to Coypel’s Tissotin reading his 
stupid sonnet while the woman listening, bending forward 
entranced, is almost identical with Coypel’s Philaminte. 
Even the relation of the same ecstatic lady and the countess 
sitting back to back may come from the similar arrange- 
ment in Coypel (where Armide, declining to listen to the 
reading, is the counterpart of the countess). But while 
Coypel’s composition, with a few dominant lines, appar- 
ently follows the rather spare mise-en-scéne of the Co- 
médie Francaise, Hogarth’s rococo picture with its com- 


pletely novel theme, its wave-like pattern growing from 


logical penetration very much of the artist’s own: the young 
aristocrat is a weary, dejected figure, legs widespread, yet not in 
all ungracious. Chronology suggests Gravelot as the more likely 
borrower here. A relationship not quite so close, but this time with 
Hogarth as the borrower, exists between Gravelot’s spirited etch- 
ing L’Atelier du peintre and an oil sketch of a painter’s room 
(known only through an engraving in S. Ireland’s Graphic Illus- 
trations of Hogarth, London, 1794-1799) with similar group- 
ings of friends and ladies round a painter at his easel. Hogarth, 
probably attracted by Gravelot’s agile and lively scene tried to 
outdo it by his favorite device of showing objects in process of 
overturning and people in arrested motion. 

23. There is not the faintest reason to doubt the statement of the 
most reliable Vertue. We have the further testimony of Diderot 
who, when carrying on a controversy in his Salon of 1755 against 
Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty, asserts that its author, when in 
France, could have convinced himself of the excellence of the 
French colorists. Besides, in the Analysis of Beauty, Hogarth re- 
fers to the Louvre facade in a way which makes it obvious that 
he had seen it. C. H. Collins Baker (British Painting, London, 
1933) is the only author to have drawn attention to Hogarth’s 
journey which otherwise is never mentioned in art-historical 
literature. In 1748, Hogarth made a second attempt to go to Paris 
but on this occasion because of his well-known adventure in Calais 
he was turned back before reaching his destination. 


24. In 1732, Hogarth had himself collaborated with Coypel in 
furnishing illustrations for a French-English edition of Moliére. 




















the naturalness of the poses, is infinitely richer, more indi- 
vidualized.** In spite of the similarities, the Marriage a la 
Mode would not quite fit into the world of French rococo 
painting even as regards merely the formal features; it is 
far too earthy and accurate for that. 

By way of his French engravers, Hogarth must have 
been familiar with quite a number of French prints, one of 
them being the cycle, Diverses Charges de la Rue de Paris 
(1737), after Cochin the younger, engraved by his own 
employee, Ravenet, by Cochin himself, and others. For he 
made full use of the engraving, Le Tailleur pour Femme 
(engraved by Cochin) (Fig. 13), from this cycle for his 
sketch-like picture, the Staymaker (London, National 
Gallery) (Fig. 14), painted at approximately the time of 
the Marriage a la Mode. He took over almost exactly the 
compact group of the lady, the tailor taking erotic advan- 
tage of his job — now a staymaker — and the maid. To 
Cochin’s group he added a nurse, caressing a baby in a gro- 
tesque manner, the unsuspecting, somewhat decrepit-look- 
ing husband, and two other children strutting about or 
mischief-making. So the picture, unlike the gallant French 
original, appears a complete, realistic-grotesque family 
ensemble. While even the genre-like theme of the tailor 
and his customer had been possible in France only in en- 
gravings, the subject-matter of Hogarth’s sketch was still 
farther ahead of anything in French painting. Hogarth 
used Cochin’s tightly knit composition to create a concen- 
trated group, forming, with the rest of the picture, an even 
more clarified structure than most of his scenes in the Mar- 
riage 4 la Mode. Yet, even in such a close borrowing as 
this of the three figures, the general flow of the rococo line 
is emphasized a shade less than in Cochin. The contrast be- 
tween the rigid upright of the woman and the slightly 
comic curve of the tailor — a linear contrast of which the 
artist was very fond — is thereby all the more striking. De- 
spite the pleasing rococo harmony, the impression con- 
veyed by the colors, as always in Hogarth, is far more real 
and solid than anything in French art.”* One does not feel, 


25. A quotation from French art—this time from history 
painting — also occurs in Hogarth’s picture, painted for an an- 
cestor of Lord Faversham, Garrick in the Tent Scene of Richard 
III (collection of Lord Faversham), that is, in a representation 
of an actual stage performance of an elevated character, in a 
dignified baroque. The tent’s shape and ornaments have been partly 
suggested by the most celebrated composition of those times con- 
taining a tent, namely Lebrun’s tent of Darius (The Family of 
Darius before Alexander the Great, Louvre), a scene of the Alex- 
ander cycle, well known to Hogarth and mentioned in the Analysis 
of Beauty. 

26. This is even truer of the broad, bold painterliness of Ho- 
garth’s other sketches, produced at this time (Wedding Dance, 
South London Museum; J// Effects of Masquerades, Oxford, Ash- 
molean Museum; Shrimp Girl, London, National Gallery) to 
which there is nothing similar in contemporary French art. The 
only important one among these as an independent composition, the 
Wedding Dance, erroneously called Wanstead Assembly and equally 
erroneously dated 1728, was originally one of five sketches forming 
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as in French rococo, that the colors exist mainly for the 
sake of a more or less abstract, decorative color scheme. If 
ever there was an English rococo, it is here, in the Stay- 
maker as in the Marriage a la Mode, both in content and 
form.”* 

Another example, executed at the time of the large 
cycles, that reveals Hogarth’s knowledge of French art 
and at the same time his artistic independence, is the por- 
trait of Captain Coram (1740, London, Foundling Hospi- 
tal) (Fig. 157°), the philanthropic merchant-sailor who 
founded the hospital. In the portrait, destined for this insti- 
tution, Hogarth takes over many requisites of grand, 
baroque, aristocratic portraits so as to impart to the founder 
an aura of respectability and with him, the humanitarian 
establishment itself for which he felt the greatest sympathy. 
So Captain Coram is seated in some imposing loggia to 
which steps are leading, a draped curtain and an impressive 
column at his back while in the distance is seen the sea with 
ships — a motif that usually appears in portraits of admirals 
of the Fleet. Beside him on a table lies the elaborate hos- 
pital charter, the enormous seal of which he is holding in 
his hand; on the steps below is a large globe, while books 
and papers are scattered around to increase the command- 
ing number of attributes. When painting this huge, some- 
what official picture, Hogarth naturally had in mind the 
eternal prototype of grand English portrait painting, van 


a cycle, the Happy Marriage, intended as a companion set to the 
Marriage a la Mode, and probably painted soon after the publica- 
tion of the latter. (Incidentally, the portrait-group of Lord 
Castlemaine and His Family, in Philadelphia, painted in fact 
1729-31, was the real Wanstead Assembly; see W. Roberts, “Two 
Conversation Pieces of Hogarth,” Art in America, 1, 1913, pp. 
104 ff.) 

27. In Hogarth’s last large cycle, Industry and Idleness (1748), 
the model for the whole group of the idle apprentice gambling in 
the churchyard and cheating his companions could have been Salva- 
tor Rosa’s Gambling Soldiers, a composition known through vari- 
ous painted versions (one now in Dulwich). Rosa’s gambling sol- 
dier on the left seated on a stone bench becomes the idle apprentice 
lolling across a tombstone while the tall onlooker, with stick and 
sword, changes into a beadle drawing his sword to chastise him. 
Though Rosa’s cycle of etchings with soldier motifs, which Ho- 
garth owned, does not include (as Miss Byrne, of the Department 
of Prints, Metropolitan Museum, New York, kindly informs me) 
a grouping similar to the picture, individual figures of the series 
may well have influenced Hogarth. As if sensing the realist Callot 
elements in Rosa’s cycle, Hogarth makes of the Italian’s somber 
warriors, grim ragged criminals. We may mention here that Ho- 
garth’s knowledge of Rosa, who was so fashionable with English 
connoisseurs and the imitation of whose “savage” style paved 
the way in many fields toward Romanticism, could have been 
partly responsible for his late, unfinished picture, made for Gar- 
rick, the scene from Paradise Lost, Satan and Death Kill Sin (en- 
graving after it in S. Ireland, of. cit.). This work of Hogarth is 
reminiscent not only of the macabre spirit of some of Rosa’s 
historical paintings but probably also contains a direct borrowing: 
the violent attitude of Satan seems to derive from the figure of 


_ Jason killing the dragon in the well-known etching by Rosa. 


28. I am very grateful to Mr. R. H. Nichols, secretary of the 
Foundling Hospital, for kind permission to reproduce this picture. 
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Dyck’s likeness of Charles I (with his family).*® All the 
same, in general structure, Hogarth has followed rather 
closely a foreign model, itself a derivation from Rubens and 
van Dyck, namely Drevet’s engraving of 1729 after 
Rigaud’s portrait (ca. 1725) of the famous French finan- 
cier, Samuel Bernard (Fig. 16).°° The richest bourgeois 
of his time in France and as such ennobled, Bernard natu- 
rally had himself portrayed in the grand manner, Rigaud 
being the obvious artist; two columns and a wealth of 
drapery form the background (the ships at sea in this case 
are an allusion to the sitter’s self-made riches ). Compared 
with this model, one realizes that the “grandeur” of Ho- 
garth’s portrait is in a minor key although the attitude and 
the principal accompanying motifs have much in common. 
Hogarth has greatly simplified the sumptuous baroque com- 
position and individual details: the flowing robe becomes 
a simple coat; the columns, the steps, the fluttering dra- 
peries, the objects on the table are reduced in number and 
less exuberant and even the distant ships appear less showy 
as the quiet water-line now dominates the horizon.** Vis- 
a-vis the Rigaud-Drevet engraving, Hogarth’s process of 
transformation is, at least partially, that from an aristo- 
cratic to a middle-class portrait.** It would, of course, be 
incorrect to call this a complete simplification from baroque 
to classicism but it is at least a development from a very 
decorative, ostentatious baroque to a moderate one, with 
the road to classicism almost in sight. ‘This is probably one 
of the very first English portraits of a middle-class sitter, 
represented entirely full-length and life-size, a type for 
which no previous scheme existed. Thus notwithstanding 
his new bourgeois outlook, Hogarth was obliged to take 


29. He made use of this model in his portrait-groups of sitters 
of high social standing, e.g., the Earl of Cholmondley (London, 
Collection Earl of Cholmondley) and of course the sketch of the 
Royal Family (Dublin, National Gallery of Ireland). When he 
painted Bishop Hoadly (1743, London, Tate Gallery) in his offi- 
cial robes, the composition seems to hark back to Maratta’s cele- 
brated portrait of Pope Clement IX (1669), of which there were 
two versions in this country (in the collections of Lord Burlington 
and Sir Robert Walpole). 

30. In the Analysis of Beauty, Hogarth not only mentions 
Rigaud but refers, in particular, to Drevet as a great engraver. 

31. Nichols notes another example of Hogarth’s borrowings 
from fashionable French portraiture: the likeness of Garrick and 
his Wife (1757, Windsor), where the actor is seated at a table 
writing while his wife, approaching unnoticed from behind, tries 
to snatch the pen from his hand. This travesties a picture (extant 
today only as an engraving) painted by J. B. van Loo, when he 
stayed in England (1738-1742), and representing the poet- 
laureate, Colley Cibber, with his daughter as his Muse, guiding 
his hand. Despite the satirical allusion, Hogarth did not hesitate 
to use a baroque composition somewhat similar to van Loo’s. While 
making the group, as a whole, even more compact, he gave looser, 
freer individual attitudes, omitted the large curtain and grand 
architectural background. 

32. In the Graham Children (London, National Gallery) it is 
the group of Charles I’s five children by van Dyck which is trans- 
posed, given more bourgeois, homely features. 
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some support for his likeness of Captain Coram from the 
well-worn, solemn scheme of the aristocratic portrait.** 

It was, of course, in history painting — his ever-increas- 
ing ambition in the second half of his career — that Ho- 
garth was the most bound by tradition, was relatively the 
least original and kept the closest to continental art. Here 
he frequently endeavored to follow, in formal matters, the 
acknowledged Italian masters of the past, seeking guidance 
and perhaps added dignity thereby. Raphael inevitably took 
first place in this; apart from his world fame, his celebrated 
cartoons could easily be seen at Hampton Court.** The re- 
sult of these studies can be detected in most of Hogarth’s 
historical pieces: we will just touch upon these Raphael 
borrowings which can be found in all historical painters 
throughout Europe and are characteristic of Hogarth only 
in their growing consistency. In order to stimulate history 
painting in this country, Hogarth presented the Pool of 
Bethesda (and the Good Samaritan) as a gift to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital (1736) (Fig. 17). A suitable subject 
for a hospital, it follows the general European tendency of 
Protestant biblical illustrations which humanized the 
Scriptures and sometimes attempted to preach practical 
Christianity. The obvious eclecticism of this composition 
points not only to Raphael’s Healing of the Lame by SS. 
Peter and John (general arrangement, back-view of the 
nude child, cripple on crutches, woman with a sick child) 
but also to Callot (Raising of Lazarus from his New 
Testament cycle: the main group of Christ and the lame 
man seated in front of him)** and to Rembrandt (Great 
Raising of Lazarus: Christ’s attitude with hand on hip). 
The baroque-rococo style of the picture has some kinship, 
particularly in coloring, with that of the fashionable Vene- 
tian painters working in England in Hogarth’s day (Ricci, 
Amigoni). But Hogarth’s unheroic representation of dis- 
eased people, based on accurate studies (probably under- 
taken on the spot, in the hospital itself), each suffering 


from a different medically recognizable illness, is unique 


33. We cannot dwell here upon Hogarth’s pronouncedly mid- 
dle-class portraits, such as that of his mother (1735, David 
Rothschild Collection) or Dr. Arnold (Cambridge, Fitzwilliam 
Museum) with whose unusual directness of appeal, robustness, and 
simplicity only the most advanced European middle-class painting 
at the time of David will catch up. 

34. In fact, Hogarth made an independent engraving after some 
of the Raphael heads, perhaps in connection with Thornhill’s plan 
to publish a number of details of the cartoons. In a later engraving, 
Characters and Caricaturas (1743), he reproduced others to demon- 
strate that his own heads of expression (which he calls Characters) 
derived from Raphael. In the top row of a still later one, the 
Bench, satirical character studies of judges (last state, 1764) are 
some heads of expression, varying in their degree of caricature and 
intended as didactic examples, from the Raphael cartoons and from 
Leonardo’s Last Supper. 

35. Always supposing that Hogarth was acquainted with this 
particular Callot engraving. The attitudes and gestures of both 
main figures and their relation to each other are very similar in the 
two works. 
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in its time and probably unique until Géricault.** To suit 
the dignified surroundings of Lincoln’s Inn where he was 
commissioned to paint Paul Arguing before Felix, Gov- 
ernor of Judea (1748), Hogarth’s style naturally differed 
from that used twelve years previously in the humbler, 
charitable milieu of St. Bartholomew’s and he now set out 
to present a monumental, spatial, well-balanced picture in 
the grand style, with few figures skilfully connected. The 
composition is kept much closer to Raphael, in particular to 
his cartoon of a similar theme, Paul and the Blind Magi- 
cian, Elymas, before Sergius Paulus, though it has been 
altered into a kind of moderate baroque. Paul himself also 
resembles the well-known figure, raising his arm high 
above his head on the left of Raphael’s Trans figuration. 
Another, but indirect, Raphael influence in this Hogarth 
picture came from Thornhill’s frescoes in the cupola of St. 
Paul’s with the life of this saint (1715-19), which Ho- 
garth much admired and from which he equally took vari- 
ous motifs;*’ for these frescoes, in their turn, were also 
based upon Raphael’s cartoons, somewhat transposed in 
the decorative Veronese tradition. Hogarth’s picture, on the 
other hand, brings down to earth, into more prosaic sur- 
roundings, the history of the saint, reporting it with 
a strongly secular note and psychological penetration; with 
its historical-moral content and its simplified formal idiom 
it holds an important place not only within the artist’s own 
career but also within the European evolution towards a 
new, realistic classicism, everywhere associated with the 
imitation of Raphael’s revered forms.** For the Ascen- 
sion, the central part of his Bristol altarpiece with scenes 
from the Passion of Christ (1756), Hogarth chose as his 
model Raphael’s Trans figuration. There is a reflection of 
Raphael’s Christ, and the two principal figures on the left, 
St. Peter and a woman disciple, summarize, as it were, in 
their violent attitudes and gestures, the three chief figures 
on the left of Raphael’s composition. In one of the wings, 


36. Sharp observation and the spirit of Callot combine in the 
idiotic, almost dwarf-like young girl in the left corner. 


37. They are taken from Thornhill’s frescoes, Paul before 
Agrippa and Paul before Sergius Paulus respectively, which follow 
the same Raphael cartoon as does Hogarth’s picture. Hogarth owned 
engravings after these frescoes. 

38. This anticipation of French classicism is even truer of Ho- 
garth’s The Child Moses and Pharaoh’s Daughter (between 
1746-50) again painted for that humanitarian middle-class insti- 
tution, the Foundling Hospital; here the suggestion for some of the 
figures may well have come from Poussin, the other constant 
source of continental classicism, perhaps from an engraving after 
the latter’s composition, The Child Moses Treading on Pharaoh's 
Crown. It may be mentioned here that Paul Sandby, in two satirical 
engravings, attacked Hogarth for having imitated Raphael and 
Rembrandt in his history paintings, in particular, in Paul before 
Felix and The Child Moses before Pharaoh’s Daughter. These 
attacks were only after-thoughts to the real onslaught on the 
Analysis of Beauty; we cannot discuss here their implications 
which refer to Hogarth’s own assertion that history paintings 
should not be in the Dutch manner. 


the Sealing of the Sepulchre, the two guards on the right, 
notably the movement of the one shown with a nude back, 
are taken from the guards searching for the apostle in 
Raphael’s Vatican fresco of the Liberation of St. Peter.** 
Although these very lively church paintings are more ba- 
roque than the Paul before Felix, they are, at the same 
time, more concentrated, monumental, heroic, less of a 
“vulgar” baroque than the paintings for the hospital of 
twenty years earlier. 

Given Hogarth’s protean mentality, it is usually difficult 
and in fact pointless to decide in which cases he chose to 
travesty famous old compositions and in which merely to 
make use of them.*® Columbus demonstrating to a group of 
despairing scholars the riddle of the upright egg (1752), 
a drinking party, thrown by a candidate to his electors 
(1755, original picture in London, Soane Museum), bet- 
ting at a cockpit, around a certain well-known blind aristo- 
crat (1759) — these all echo the movement of Christ and 
the apostles from Leonardo’s Last Supper. Hogarth and 
his public undoubtedly enjoyed this kind of pictorial quota- 
tion and witty travesty. But at the back of this fun-making 
is a keen sense for Leonardo’s construction and, particu- 
larly in the last two cases, Hogarth used it as a solid focal 
point within a whirlpool of wildly agitated movements. 
For it is typical of Hogarth’s late phase, the ’fifties and 
early ’sixties, that while frequently retaining his half popu- 
lar, rough and tumble motifs, he unified the overflowing 
richness in a monumental, balanced baroque pattern. So 
while, on the one hand, he borrowed Leonardo motifs 
for formal purposes, on the other, when using Bruegel 
motifs for thematic reasons, he built them into a concise 
composition. This is the case in the two companion en- 
gravings of 1751, Beer Street, showing healthy and pros- 


39. Observation of Dr. L. Miinz. 


40. In his satirical engraving, the Beggars’ Opera Burlesqued 
(1728), the flying movement of Harmony, as she turns her back 
upon the performance, reminds one insistently of Rembrandt’s 
flying angel, in one of his Tobias stories. In the Rake in Bedlam 
(as Nichols has already remarked), the rake and the religious 
fanatic are free versions of two famous baroque sculptures of the 
Restoration period, Cibber’s figures of Melancholic and Raving 
Madness, at that time placed over the gate of Bedlam. Two 
examples of obvious travesties are the following. In the engraving 
of the Strolling Actresses (1738) where the ordinary life of a 
poor company of players is represented for the first time, the two 
child actors, dressed as little devils and drinking beer from the 
“antique” stage altar, are parodies of the two children assisting 
at the pagan sacrifice beside the altar, in the cartoon of the Sacr#- 
fice at Lystra. In Enthusiasm Delineated (1762), directed against 
the Catholics, the Jesuit preaching a sermon is dangling God the 
Father and an angel from his hand— motifs taken from the ceil- 
ing of the Stanza d’Eliodoro. (Incidentally this work, which in 
Hogarth’s day was generally ascribed to Raphael, is by Peruzzi 
though this attribution does not seem to find very wide acceptance.) 

41. This particular borrowing has already been noted by E. 
Wind who has also shown that Hogarth took over the motif of the 
Betrayal (“Borrowed Attitudes in Reynolds and Hogarth,” Journal 
of the Warburg Institute, 11, 1938-1939, p. 182). 
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perous beer drinkers and Giz Lane, depicting starving gin 
drinkers, where figures and objects from Bruegel’s Grasse 
Cuisine and Maigre Cuisine are drawn upon.** In these 
two late compositions of Hogarth, though intended as 
propagandist pamphlets,** the lines flow easily in a balanced 
synthesis of baroque and realism, particularly in Beer 
Street where the whimsical painter on the ladder, engaged 
on an inn-sign, exemplifies, as he leans gracefully back- 
wards, Hogarth’s wavy baroque Line of Beauty.** 

We shall finish with borrowings to be found in the 
Sigismunda (London, Tate Gallery) (Fig. 18), painted in 
1759 for Lord Grosvenor, Hogarth’s last and culminating 
effort as an historical painter. I need not repeat here the fa- 
miliar story of the picture but I should like to mention that 
I have rediscovered the Italian picture with the half-length 
figure of Sigismunda (previously collection Earl of Lin- 
coln)*® which aroused Hogarth’s competitive zeal: as 
Horace Walpole already suspected, it is not by Correggio 
but by Furini (Fig. 19).“° The archetypes for Furini’s, 
just as for Hogarth’s, Sigismunda are Reni’s female half- 
length figures of tragic themes, his Lucretias and Cleo- 
patras.** Keeping to the baroque-artistic tradition of the 
aristocracy, Hogarth wished to render his figure as heroi- 
cally passionate, elegant, and distinguished as possible. Ap- 
parently he intended to retain, from the seventeenth-cen- 
tury painting, only features he considered to be on these 
lines and even to accentuate them. To replace and to 
“raise” the rather conventional, contemplative attitude in 
the Furini picture where Sigismunda is brooding over the 
dish placed in front of her, bearing her husband’s heart, he 


42. Already observed by Nichols. In their respective engravings, 
both Bruegel and Hogarth represent, the first at least to some ex- 
tent, the contrast between wealth and poverty. But whereas Bruegel, 
apparently not unconnected with the outlook of certain sects, does 
not present plenty and over-indulgence in a sympathetic light, 
Hogarth comes down decidedly, as one would expect, on the side of 
affluence. In the first state of Beer Street he also gleefully juxta- 
posed the prosperous, corpulent Englishman to the poverty- 
stricken, gcraggy Frenchman. This lean French postilion, whom a 
stout English blacksmith is lifting by the belt, derives almost 
literally from Bruegel’s thin bagpiper intruding upon the fat men 
and being ejected by them. 


43. They upheld the arguments of Hogarth’s friend, the 
novelist Fielding, at that time Bow Street Chief Magistrate, which 
led to the introduction of the bill against the cheap sale of gin, 
that is, one of the first Parliamentary attempts in social reform. 

44. He corresponds exactly to the figure of the Antinous statue 
reproduced as an example of this line in the Analysis of Beauty. 


45. On sale at Christie’s in 1939. 


46. Horace Walpole called it “one of the finest pictures in 
England”; it once belonged to Sir Luke Schaub, artistic adviser 
to Frederick, Prince of Wales, and was later bought by the Duke 
of Newcastle. 

47. In fact, the best-known among engravings by Robert 
Strange, some of which Hogarth owned, were two from 1753 
after Reni’s Cleopatra and his Magdalen. In an Epistle written 
by our artist jointly with his friend, Paul Whitehead, on the sub- 
ject of the Sigismunda picture, Hogarth is compared with Reni. 
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borrowed a grand theatrical movement, again from Ch. A. 
Coypel, on this occasion from the latter’s famous portrait 
of the actress Adrienne Lecouvreur in the réle of Cornelia 
in Corneille’s Death of Pompey (engraving by Drevet, 
1730) (Fig. 20).** The actress is represented weeping 
over the urn containing the ashes of Pompey; she is hold- 
ing the closed vessel in both hands and pressing it gently 
to her. But with his proneness for “realism” Hogarth 
exaggerated this gesture: with one hand, half lifting the 
open salver from which her murdered husband’s heart is 
protruding, Sigismunda grasps it to her bosom. However, 
Furini’s motif of the hand against the cheek is made more 
elegant, more “French.” Hogarth gave Furini’s half- 
naked Sigismunda royal attire as in Coypel, besides floating 
draped headgear and such accessories as a large curtain and 
grand architecture in the manner of Italian baroque pic- 
tures. A fashionable work of this kind was not quite within 
the reach of Hogarth’s otherwise great gifts, precisely be- 
cause of his irrepressible realism; this is evident even in the 
colors which were intended to be decoratively unified. 
Even so, the Stgtsmunda, which gives the impression of a 
baroque stage effect, is no weaker than many Italian pic- 
tures of a similar type and her expression is less vague than 
that of the average contemporary French ones. Just as the 
Paul before Felix, executed for an organization of profes- 
sional people, foreshadows a realistic classicism, so the 
Sigismunda, painted for a member of the aristocracy and 
displaying a facile, decorative rhythm, is in the line of the 
coming development of English neo-baroque history 
painting. 

It is true to say that when he painted this historical 
picture for Lord Grosvenor in the great manner, he used 
his baroque models in the reverse way from that in the 
Captain Coram where, in attempting a plain middle- 
class portrait, he simplified another Drevet engraving. He 
was surprisingly well versed, for an eighteenth-century 
artist, in the material of past and contemporary art*® and, 
indeed, could handle it sovereignly. It is essential, in as- 


0 


sessing his art, to realize this intellectual capacity,°° which 


was exactly contrary to that of the insular, uncultured 
barbarian he is so often supposed to have been. At the same 
time, his borrowings were surprisingly few, considering the 


almost complete vacuum in which he started and the wealth 


48. Hogarth himself said of his Sigissmunda that if, when the 
picture was exhibited, it met with the public’s approval, he would 
have it engraved in the manner of Drevet. 

49. Hogarth, who shows himself in the Analysis of Beauty to 
have been well acquainted with a great number of artists and works 
of art of the past, also reproduced correctly, in his cycles, an 
astonishing variety of Italian paintings on the walls, e.g., in the 
Marriage 4 la Mode, Correggio’s Jupiter and Semele, Ganymede 
and the Eagle after Michelangelo, Reni’s Judith and Caravaggio’s 
Medusa (a version of which was in Thornhill’s collection). 


50. Not to speak of the new, revolutionary approach to art, psy- 
chological and empirical, in the Analysis of Beauty. 
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and variety of his output. But, in themselves, they were 
extremely characteristic and give some impression of the 
contours of his art. In his youth, with a quick eye for strik- 
ing and interesting motifs in the exterior world,” he also 
looked out for them in Callot’s work. We sometimes find 
him turning to Callot, too, sometimes to Bruegel for gro- 
tesque incidents and features since, at this time, a great deal 
of his production was particularly near to popular art. ‘The 
affinity between Callot and the young Hogarth was a very 
genuine one; that is why, in his early years, Hogarth in- 
creasingly transformed and absorbed these borrowed indi- 
vidual motifs into his own style while, in a more general 
way, he also learned from Callot in matters of construction. 
On the other hand, from the great art tradition, e.g., from 
Raphael, Vaga, Annibale Carracci, and Rubens, he taught 
himself by copying poses for figures of a more dignified 
character;°* but, as one would expect, it was only in the 
case of the baroque attitudes that he did so, in this early 
phase, with a comprehension of the composition as a whole. 
Later, during the decades he was working on his most 
significant works, the cycles, with novel themes of his own 
invention, based upon an unprecedented observation of the 
world around him, Hogarth was interested in the works of 
other artists chiefly when the story was presented with an 
unusual or with a stage-like liveliness, as in Steen, Gillot, 
Coypel, Gravelot. It gave him pleasure to improve upon 
them, to heighten the momentariness of the situations and 
the individual characterization of the figures so that these 
types of borrowing are usually much freer, less literal than 
before. It now appears to have been only on one occasion 
that a motif fascinated him to the extent of Cochin’s 
Tailor (and that in a sketch he painted for his own pleas- 
ure, retained in his studio, and never had engraved), which 
he took over almost wholesale, but even in this particular 
case he added numerous motifs of his own invention and 
so created quite a different composition. In his historical 
pieces, which increased in number in the second half of his 
career, the lessons learned from Raphael are not confined 
to individual attitudes, which anyway appear less mechani- 
cally utilized than in his early years; he now viewed the 
compositions in their entirety with greater discernment. 
Even his history paintings are far more original than those 
of the coming period when Reynolds’ eclectic art was the 
most significant; perhaps only the late Szgtssmunda which, 
reflecting features of Furini and Coypel, sought to be a 
kind of modern Reni, can be regarded as something of a 


transition toward it. At the same time, in engravings of a 


51. Hogarth himself characterizes his artistic education in these 
terms: “The most striking motives that presented themselves, 
either comic or tragic, made the strongest impression on my mind.” 

52. Some of these borrowings were probably connected with 
his earliest method of work, when, relying upon mnemo-techni- 
cal aid, he reduced individual figures to linear schemes, to conven- 


tionalized poses. 
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more popular type, likewise from this late phase, there still 
appear sporadically a very few thematic suggestions from 
Bruegel and Callot. Taking Hogarth’s art as a whole, his 
borrowings are those of an extremely original and ex- 
tremely realist artist, characteristic of the first half of the 
century, quite the reverse from those of Reynolds, an 
artist equally characteristic of the second half, whose re- 
ceptive art, whether portraits or history pieces, is system- 
atically based, by its very nature, upon innumerable bor- 
rowings from, and imitations of, the recognized masters 
of the past.™* 

What has been attempted in this article is but a begin- 
ning. Even Hogarth’s borrowings themselves require to be 
given a far wider background than we have had the space to 
do here. The real task remains, of course, that of making a 
thorough stylistic analysis of Hogarth’s art and its evolu- 
tion, of embedding it firmly in past and contemporary 
European stylistic development. We should take into 
account not only his few direct borrowings but, in a his- 
torical sense, all his premises and parallels, his close stylistic 
contacts with all the various trends of European art 
whether he knew them or not (and his acquaintanceship 
with them was, in fact, even broader than we have sug- 
gested here). For instance, to gain a true estimate of the 
Harlot’s and the Rake’s Progress, they should be com- 
pared with cycles of similar tendency in Italian popular 
seventeenth-century engravings and with the various series 
of the Prodigal Son in continental art; his compositions and 
color schemes with French art of the first half of the 
eighteenth century: with Watteau, Lancret, J. F. de Troy 
and also, of course, with the only other great middle-class 
artist, Chardin; the free, loose handling of his sketches 
should be examined in relation to Hals and to unfinished 
studio sketches, particularly of the Italian baroque; his late 
representations of crowds confronted with Pannini’s and 
Cochin’s; his middle-class portraits with those of the con- 
temporary French portraitists of intellectual and bourgeois 
sitters: Latour, Aved, Chardin; Hogarth’s approach to 
physiognomy must be measured against Ghezzi, generally 
regarded as the principal artist of the period in this field 
and whom Hogarth knew well;°° Hogarth’s capacity for 


53- See on Reynolds’s borrowings in particular, Edgar Wind, 
“Humanitatsidee und heroisiertes Portrat in der englischen Kultur 
des 18. Jahrhunderts,” Vortrége der Bibliothek Warburg, 1x, 
1930-1931, pp. 156 ff., and C. Mitchell, “Three Phases of Reyn- 
olds’s Method,” Burlington Magazine, LXxx, 1942, pp. 35 ff. 

54. On the other hand, Hogarth’s borrowings differ in their 
nature just as much from those of the equally very original Blake, 
whose vision absorbed anti-classical and anti-realist motifs of past 
art. See on the latter A. Blunt, “Blake’s Pictorial Imagination,” 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, V1, 1943, pp. 
190 ff. 

55. In the Analysis of Beauty Hogarth reproduced a complete 
composition of Ghezzi and in the Characters and Caricaturas, a 
facial caricature by this artist together with others by Leonardo 
and Annibale Carracci. 
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subtle abstraction (Royalty, Episcopacy and Law; back- 
ground to Taste in High Life) must be considered in rela- 
tion to mannerism; and so forth. 

Only such analyses would give us the measure of Ho- 
garth’s art and also bring to light its significance for future 
continental development. For this goes far beyond an in- 
fluence on any particular artists who have been called, for 
the most heterogeneous reasons, the Dutch Hogarth 
(Troost), the French Hogarth (Greuze), the German 
Hogarth (Chodowiecki), the Italian Hogarth (Pietro 
Longhi),°° the Hogarth of sculpture (Messerschmidt). 
These artists merely reflect one or other feature of Ho- 
garth’s complex art, didactic, humanitarian, psychological, 
in which his vast formal resources were put at the service of 
his radically new themes. It was an art deeply middle 
class, and for its time uniquely so and was bound to have an 
immense importance all over the continent once the social 
and ideological ground was prepared for it, when the 
various continental countries came to develop their own 
bourgeois art. It was the middle-class mentality behind Ho- 
garth’s art, a mentality which, in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, was possible only in England (before 
the courtly reaction under George III), which in the 
second half accelerated and helped to develop the art of 
the bourgeoisie on the continent. Greuze would not have 
been possible without Hogarth nor David without Greuze, 
nor Géricault without David and Hogarth. The decisive 
significance of Hogarth, who gave middle-class art an 
impetus far beyond the powers of the Dutch seventeenth 
century, has not been recognized because the formal fea- 
tures of his art (based on the previous very intermittent 
English development) did not conform entirely with the 
immediate evolution of bourgeois art in France which was 
leading toward a realistic classicism.*’ As regards the fu- 
ture bearing of Hogarth’s art, we may perhaps go even 
beyond this main European current. With its propensity 
for social criticism and mordant caricature, its inter- 
mingling of baroque, realism and to some extent expres- 
sionism, Hogarth’s art anticipated, in many respects, similar 
tendencies in such dynamic middle-class artists as Goya 
and Daumier. In fact, Hogarth, Goya and Daumier be- 
tween them have represented the Comédie Humaine of the 
periods they cover in all its depth, breadth and shades. 
And so it became the turn of these two later artists to make 


56. In fact, Traversi, whose Marriage Contract (Rome, Gallery 
Corsini) was doubtlessly influenced by that of Hogarth and who 
was much interested in fleeting expression and theatrical effects, 
could be far more fittingly called the Italian Hogarth. 


57. But as we have mentioned, one or two of Hogarth’s his- 
torical pictures, painted for middle-class institutions, point even in 
matters of form toward Vien and David. On the relation between 
middle-class outlook and realistic classicism, see my articles on 
David and Géricault (“Reflections on Classicism and Romanti- 
cism,” Burlington Magazine, LXvV1, 1935, pp. 159 ff., and 
LXXVII-LXXVIII, 1940-1941, pp. 72 ff., 188 ff., 14 ff. respectively). 
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“borrowings” from Hogarth, so akin to them, just as he, 
in his time, had taken from Callot. Goya’s Madhouse, 
consciously or unconsciously, derives from the Rake in 
Bedlam, Daumier’s benches of judges from Hogarth’s 
Bench, his theatrical audiences from Hogarth’s Laughing 
A udience.’* The borrowings once again underline the an- 
cestry.”° 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


58. Daumier’s Offenbachian gibes at ancient mythology are 
anticipated in Hogarth’s Strolling Actresses, his sad-grotesque 
comedians standing in a row, advertising their show, already 
appear in Southwark Fair. 


59. Since completing this article, I have noticed two other bor- 
rowings by Hogarth, which serve to round-off those already 
adduced and appear, perhaps, sufficiently interesting not to omit. 
The general build-up and many of the individual motifs of Ho- 
garth’s famous Wedding Dance (see note 26; Fig. 21) —an 
engraving after which (with some few alterations, as Country 
Dance) was later to form one of the two principal illustrations 
in the Analysis of Beauty — derives from one of Ch. A. Coypel’s 
Don Quixote illustrations: the knight himself, Sancho Panza 
and two ladies dancing in Don Antonio Moreno’s ball-room 
(cartoon for the tapestry, Fig. 22). The setting of the dance in 
both works is very similar: a long gallery with chandeliers 
and, on the right side, an aperture (in Coypel an open doorway, 
in Hogarth an open casement) showing the full moon beyond. 
Hogarth also uses Coypel’s baroque device, the large billowing 
repoussoir silhouette. This, in the French composition, contain- 
ing a curtain and a recumbent figure, occupies parts of the 
left side and forms a dark, floating framework. Hogarth has 
extended the repoussoir in which a recumbent figure is also 
included, much further to the right by the addition of the silhou- 
ette of a realist-fanciful hat-garderobe, thus making Coypel’s out- 
lines more sweeping and jagged. Hogarth has altered even more 
the whole character of the dancing performance itself, though, 
here again, individual suggestions have undoubtedly come from 
Coypel. Hogarth’s gracious wedding couple (who in the Analysis 
of Beauty will illustrate his Line of Beauty) is reminiscent of 
Coypel’s two dancing ladies, while the dominant theme of Ho- 
garth’s picture, the grotesque dancers (which, in the Analysis of 
Beauty, will illustrate a profusion of bizarre curves), has appar- 
ently been impressed upon him by the figures of Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza. The movements, in particular, of the short, stout 
dancer in Hogarth repeat almost literally those of Sancho (see 
also note 15). But Coypel’s conventional, aristocratic rococo so- 
ciety has become, in Hogarth, anglicized and bourgeois and the 
dancers display a greatly increased variety of real and comic atti- 
tudes, Indeed, in the last resort, the manifold Coypel motifs would 
seem, in Hogarth’s picture, to disappear entirely. With its bold 
sketchiness, its swirling yet balanced baroque, growing out of a 
solid and, at the same time, grotesque theme, it is a unique compo- 
sition, conceivable, at that time, only against an English back- 
ground.—In 1751, in a subscription ticket for the engraving of his 
Paul before Felix, Hogarth caricatured his own composition, “in 
the true Dutch taste,” chiefly to demonstrate that Rembrandt’s 
manner does not suit the great style. We cannot here touch upon 
Hogarth’s complex reasons for this caricature. We only want to 
mention that it recalls various motifs of a narrative picture of 
Egbert van Heemskerk (see note 17), representing a Prisoner in 
Court (previously collection Savile; on sale at Christie’s, 1938), 
motifs which Hogarth purposely made more grotesque: the figures 
of Justice (though here he keeps relatively the closest to the origi- 
nal, he gives her a rather drunken air), the Prosecutor, the “vul- 
gar” spectators in the gallery and the front bench personages. 
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A GROUP OF UNKNOWN DRAWINGS BY 
MATTHAUS GUNTHER FOR SOME 
OF HIS MAIN WORKS 


OTTO BENESCH 


Drawings of the great South German and Austrian fresco 
painters of the Baroque have, as a rule, not travelled very far. As 
those artists were first of all religious painters, and their works 
adorn churches, abbeys, and monasteries, the contents of their 
studios, such as sketches and projects went, after their death 
mostly into the libraries and print collections of the big monas- 
teries. Nowadays, the largest and most comprehensive assemblies 
are concentrated in the Albertina in Vienna and in the 
Graphische Sammlung in Munich. These most representative 
collections were mainly built up from former ecclesiastic prop- 
erty. In spite of the collecting activity of the museums of Cen- 
tral Europe in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, many of 
those drawings still remain in their quiet ecclesiastic hiding 
places, as art commerce did not search for them so eagerly as for 
the works of the earlier periods. Collector’s taste in Central 
and Eastern Europe, however, did not neglect them. Many 
splendid examples can be found in loving private hands. For in- 
stance, large stocks of drawings and sketches of the two most im- 
portant Austrian painters of the eighteenth century, Franz An- 
ton Maulbertsch and Martin Johann Schmidt, travelled to 
Poland and Russia, probably during the artists’ lifetimes, quite 
as with Tiepolo, who sold “books” filled with drawings to for- 
eign amateurs. Men of intelligence and cultivated taste appre- 
ciated those intimate products of the creative phantasy of the 
great ecclesiastic decorators. Nevertheless, very little of their 
work in drawings penetrated beyond the aforementioned circle. 

All the greater a surprise was it to the author, when going 
through the fascinating drawing collection of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts in Philadelphia, to find, scattered in 
various portfolios and without attribution, quite a series of 
projects of one of the most prolific and reputable South German 
fresco painters of the eighteenth century, projects for some of 
his major works. A thorough monograph has been devoted by 
Hermann Gundersheimer to the master, Matthaus Giinther.? 
It lists only ten drawings by Giinther as being preserved in 
known collections. We are able to add nine more here, thus 
considerably enriching the image of that spirited draughts- 
man. They will be submitted to a close scrutiny and investiga- 
tion in their historical sequence.” 

Matthaus Giinther (or Ginter, Gindter, as the name was 
spelled differently by the master himself) was born in 1704 
in a Bavarian village near Wessobrunn, an abbey famous since 
the early Middle Ages.* He was the son of a peasant family and 
imbued with the sense of tradition and Catholic religiosity 
characteristic of South German peasant stock. His lifetime 
spanned an era in which religious fresco painting of the Baroque 
experienced its most magnificent development in Northern 
Italy, Austria and Southern Germany. In Southern Germany, 
Bavaria produced the greatest achievements in that field. 


1. Augsburg, 1930. 

2. I am indebted to my friend Mr. Janos Scholz for having provided 
the photographs of the drawings in question. To Mr. Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., 
I owe the permission of publication. Mrs. Barbara S. Roberts furnished 
valuable information. 


3. See Dr. Gundersheimer’s book for all biographical details. 


Fresco painting took its great rise in Southern Germany and 
Austria, in connection with Baroque architecture, reaching its 
climax at the beginning of the eighteenth century. The imagi- 
native forces of architect, sculptor, and painter formed a tre- 
mendous unison ad majorem Dei gloriam. The visual arts were 
able to express things belonging to the realm of dream and hal- 
lucination. The walls of naves and halls were opened and an 
imaginary space was included in the artistic calculation, not in 
the form of increasing elimination of building substance and 
reduction to a constructive skeleton as in the Gothic era, but in 
the form of optical illusion, spread in jubilant colors over the 
ceilings. Painting not only continues the built architecture by 
perspective artifices, but seems to fulfil the very meaning of 
architecture itself, which is incomplete without its pictorial 
decoration.* Architect, sculptor, and painter worked in closer 
interrelation than ever before. The result was bound to be all 
the more convincing, when the functions of architect, sculp- 
tor, and painter were united in one and the same person. This 
was the case with the members of the Bavarian artists’ family 
Asam, domiciled in Munich. Especially Cosmas Damian Asam 
was a great genius whose ecclesiastic creations make all bound- 
aries of the arts melt away in a roaring torrent, an ecstatic whirl 
of lights, shadows, and colors. 

In the concluding phase of the Baroque, which by common 
agreement is called Rococo (covering approximately the third 
and fourth quarters of the eighteenth century), the vastness 
of gigantic architectonic projects recedes. The language of 
architectural forms becomes less ambitious, yet the refinement, 
the spirited delicacy and immateriality of décor and ornament 
grows. So also does the importance of painting, to which the 
lion’s share in the artistic unison now belongs. The interiors of 
the churches and palaces are only colored shells, receptacles for 
the boundless phantasy of the painters. 

Giinther belonged to the generation of the artists of the 
Rococo. In his youth, he had the good fortune to become a 
pupil of the ingenious Cosmas Damian Asam and he may have 
collaborated in some large enterprises of the Munich master in 
the 1720's, such as the frescoes of the city parish church in 
Innsbruck, of Freising and others. Giinther established him- 
self in 1730 as master in Augsburg where he took up residence, 
The activity of the fresco painter, however, was not bound to 
the place. The warm season of the year was filled with travel- 
ling and working at the places to which the artist was called by 
abbots, prelates, and vicars. Giinther’s oeuvre is spread all over 
Bavaria, Suabia and the Tyrol. Augsburg is a predominantly 
Protestant city. Although Giinther was honored by being nomi- 
nated member of the Imperial Academy in 1757, and director 
of the City Academy in 1762, there was little scope for the in- 
ventive gift of the Catholic master in the city itself. In 1733, 
he was called to the Tyrol by the “Komtur” of the Order of 
the Teutonic Knights, Count Anton Ingenuin Recordin, and 
received the commission to decorate the cupola of the newly 
erected church of St. Elizabeth in Sterzing, situated to the 
south of the Brenner. The prescribed content was to be a 
glorification of the patron saint’s charitableness. 

We find the design for this cupola in Philadelphia (Fig. 1), 
a magnificent, large-sized drawing (525:525 mm.). It is 
signed on the outer margin of the circle with words similar to 
the fresco: ““Mattheus Gindter Invent et Fecit.” The sheet has 


4. See the masterly analysis in Max Dvorak, Entwicklungsgeschichte 
der barocken Deckenmalerei in Oesterreich, Vienna (reprinted in Gesam- 
melte Aufsatze xur Kunstgeschichte, Munich, 1929). 
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been folded four times; it was apparently sent in this way to 
the Komtur for approval. The drawing is delicately executed 
in lead pencil and modelled with the brush in grey, a cover- 
ing white, and with watercolor in which a pale blue predomi- 
nates. These abstract colors serve the purpose only of the draw- 
ing, and they indicate nothing of the executed work, in which 
a golden tone prevails. 

Italian fresco painting of the late seventeenth century had de- 
veloped the bold enhancement and continuation of the built 
space into the deceptive realm of painted architecture. Masters 
of those perspective arts were Chiarini, Belucci, Beduzzi, and 
above all, the Jesuit Father Pozzo, all active at some time in 
Austria. It is not unlikely that the young Giinther saw some of 
their wosks, although the knowledge of their principle of work 
could have been conveyed to him through his master Cosmas 
Damian Asam as well. In any case, we see him adopting it in 
the present drawing. 

The church is an octagonal building covered by a flat cupola. 
Giinther’s design opened the cupola and made it a steeply soar- 
ing one. At the cardinal points four low porticos rise above 
basements of two steps. Before the porticos, St. Elizabeth is 
represented in several acts of her piety: curing the sick in the 
center, feeding the hungry at the left, refreshing the thirsty 
at the right. Between the porticos, flat exedras are inserted, 
containing allegorical statues. The Holy Trinity occupies the 
center and forms the axis around which the wheel of the com- 
position revolves. 

In the process of design, the architecture was the first thing 
to appear on the surface of the paper, carefully constructed with 
compass and ruler. The type of architecture is rather the bulky 
and massive one of the seventeenth-century Baroque than the 
lightly winged Rococo forms of the stucco décor that sur- 
rounds the executed fresco. It is the kind of architecture that we 
see in Pozzo’s perspective adventures, breaking through the 
ceiling of the church in straight foreshortening. The closure 
of the ceiling is no built vault but a sphere of light surrounding 
the Trinity. There, illusionistic and imaginary space fuse into 
one. The cupola of the church at Welden, which Giinther 
painted a year earlier (1732), shows the same architectonic 
principle, Giinther there pays his tribute to the masters of the 
seventeenth century, as Gundersheimer has correctly observed. 
At Sterzing, the figure groups are set into the architectural 
scaffolding in a delicate chiaroscuro, passing through the scale 
from heavy dark shadows to light half shadows. The figures — 
rather short and squat types, not the expressively elongated ones 
which Giinther later favored — still show the influence of 
Asam and, through him, of the masters of the Roman Seicento: 
Pietro da Cortona, Lanfranco and Bacciccia. 

It is interesting to notice that in the execution of the fresco, 
Giinther did not cling slavishly to his design, although he kept 
the main groups and figures, but deviated frequently from it. 
For instance: St. Elizabeth in the left group points with the 
left arm towards heaven, whereas in the fresco she reaches with 
both arms into baskets. Above the Trinity, a group of vivacious, 
Rubens-like angels tumbles down to the opposite portico where 
a pious woman in peasant dress distributes bread to the poor. 
Giinther omitted the angels in the fresco and replaced them by 
two patron saints of Sterzing, St. George and St. Florian, and by 
the Komtur, who receives from Ecclesia the Cross, the emblem 
of the Teutonic Order. 

Giinther separated his design clearly from the surrounding 
paper ground by a dark circular band. It has the effect of a 
frame around a picture. In the fresco, this band becomes a step, 
leading from the nave over into the higher region of the cu- 
pola. Some figures of poor people protrude over it and thus 
effect a connection with the lower region. 

Whereas the cupola of Sterzing follows an international type 
of ceiling decoration which is common to the South as well as 
to the North, the ceiling of the abbey church of Amorbach in 
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Bavaria displays a system of composition which is specifically 
Bavarian, and which found its most ingenious formulation in 
the mature works of Giinther’s master Cosmas Damian Asam. 
This system arose largely from the oblong types of spaces in 
the Northern churches, mainly reconditioned mediaeval build- 
ings or modern buildings following mediaeval archetypes such 
as basilicas and hall churches. Elongated naves gave little chance 
for a centered fresco composition balanced toward all sides. 
The barrel or mirror vault covering a nave also draws the 
painted decoration irresistibly into the dynamic flow of the 
spatial movement, especially if latent remainders of mediaeval 
spandrels and cross-springers provide articulation. If a long nave 
had to be decorated in Italy or Austria, the ceiling adopted 
either the principle of a vertically extended altar painting (Il 
Gest, Rome; Gesuati, Venice) or of subdivision into sections 
(Melk). In Bavaria, a central composition, growing up vertically 
from all sides of the picture frame, is collected and distorted, 
as it were, in a concave mirror which transforms it into an 
oblong shape. This principle of optical distortion and mirror 
projection lends a tremendously dynamic sweep of movement 
to the composition, rushing up in breathtaking speed like an 
inverted torrent, engulfed by the focal point as by a whirl. The 
surface pattern created in this way is of a radiating, crystalline 
quality which recalls the cross section of a hollow mineral with 
the druses of crystals growing inside. It has much in common 
with the brittle mode of the masters of Bavarian Late Ren- 
aissance about 1600 and may in part be inspired by them. Asam’s 
ceilings in Osterhofen, Brevnov, St. Emmeram Regensburg, 
Innsbruck, and St. Johann Nepomuk in Munich adopt this 
principle. We see Giinther using it in the main fresco of Amor- 
bach, representing the deeds of St. Benedict. 

The Benedictine abbey church of Amorbach is a recondi- 
tioned Romanesque basilica. Giinther executed its fresco decora- 
tions from 1744 to 1747. The main fresco is an oblong field 
confined by curves elastically swinging in and out, showing St. 
Benedict in the center, overtowered by the figures of St. John 
the Baptist and St. Martin rising on a rock. At his feet appears 
the idol of Apollo which he overthrew when preaching in 
Monte Cassino. Totilas, King of the Goths, kneels before the 
Saint in the lower section. Then follow from right to left 
legends from the life of St. Benedict: the healing of a sick 
child; the resuscitation of a monk killed in the construction of 
the monastery; the moving of a big stone during building; the 
evil priest who tried to poison the Saint, buried by the debris 
of his house; sick people imploring the Saint’s help; the miracu- 
lous well which sprang from the rock. These scenes follow in 
a lively and natural account proving the narrative talent of the 
artist, who liked to insert everyday figures into his religious 
representations. 

The project for this ceiling (Fig. 2) is executed with lead 
pencil and brush dipped in delicate grey and covering white. 
The large drawing (720:420 mm.), which is squared out for 
transfer, is of a wonderfully aerial character. The scenes are 
enveloped by atmosphere; hidden lights gleam up here and 
there. The energetic soaring is most ingeniously emphasized by 
the converging radii of lance, spire and posts of the scaffolding. 

To Giinther’s most startling creations, also from the icono- 
graphic point of view, belong his representations of the Recep- 
tion of St. Mary through the Trinity in Heaven. He intro- 
duced it into his frescoes of Altdorf and Schongau (1748). 
The preparatory design for the former is preserved in the draw- 
ing collection of the castle Aschaffenburg (Gundersheimer, op. 
cit., fig. 131). Both frescoes adorn the choirs of churches. The 
eighteenth century in Catholic Germany experienced together 
with the revival of features of late mediaeval art, the revival of 
mystic movements of the late Middle Ages. To the visionary 
nun St. Crescentia Héss of Kaufbeuren (1682-1744), the 
Holy Spirit appeared in the shape of a beautiful youth. This 
vision soon spread in the popular imagery of Suabia and could 
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Fic. 2. Philadelphia, Academy of Fine Arts: Mat- 
thaus Giinther, Drawing for Ceiling at Schongau 





Fic. 4. Philadelphia, Academy of Fine Arts: Matthaus Ginther, Drawing for Ceiling 
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Fic. 6. Philadelphia, Academy of Fine Arts: 
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not be eliminated from the churches in spite of the counter- 
measures taken by the Pope and Bishop of Augsburg. 

We see it also represented in a fresco: project by Giinther in 
Philadelphia (Fig. 3), which seems to be the one used in 
Schongau, although the drawing bears the date 1742 (not nec- 
essarily original, as little as the initials M K). The composition 
moves upward in steep zigzags. The Holy Ghost appears on 
the height in the shape of a beautiful prince wearing a golden 
sun on a chain around his neck. Fiery tongues leap around his 
head. With a courteous gesture, he welcomes the Holy Virgin 
and invites her to take a seat on the chair reserved for her in 
heaven while angels take off the star-spangled mantle of the 
Virgin. The drawing is executed with pen in bistre and richly 
washed (499: 275 mm.). When using bistre, Giinther liked to 
apply very liquid, running shadows, which contrast with their 
dark blotches with the subtle and splintery, but energetic line 
work of the pen. A screen of pencil lines served for the trans- 
fer to the wall. The picture surface is confined by a capricious 
alternation of keel arches and brackets, which lend it an almost 
oriental ornateness. 

Giinther’s reputation as a speedy and skillful decorator earned 
him several commissions in the castle of the Duke of Wiirt- 
temburg at Stuttgart. He painted profane frescoes there from 

753 to 1762, most of which were destroyed by fire in 1762. 
The preserved parts prove his ability and imagination in this 
field, too. Among the destroyed parts was the Library (‘“‘Serenis- 
simi Bibliothekszimmer”) which Giinther had only begun, 
but not completed. A beautiful drawing in the Philadelphia 
Academy (Fig. 4) seems to be the project for the Library. It is 
executed in light, flowery watercolors over preparatory work 
in lead pencil and pen (470:365 mm.). A pompous, slightly 

ichelangelesque architecture of clustered columns and pillars 
icasing flat niches rises to heaven in an orthogonal projection. 
Balconies and parapets protruding in a darker shade remind one 
; ly of the galleries in carved and gilt wood, girding the 
eriors of so many Baroque libraries, Statues of the Four Sea- 
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the corners. An oval opening in the center of the ceiling 
looks into the open sky. This opening is interpreted as a ban- 
quet table at which the deities of Olympus are seated on bil- 
lowing clouds: Jupiter with his eagle, Juno, Neptune, Diana, 


Venus, Bacchus, Apollo, Mars, Hercules, and Mercury. Saturn 
and Vulcan have settled down on clouds that descend farther 
than the others. Iris floats in the center of the sky. Jupiter is the 
source of light. There, the greatest radiancy reigns while the 
clouds towards the opposite side throw shadows. The whole is 
of a gay and festive effect. 

When Giinther adorned the pilgrimage church Kappele in 
Wiirzburg with frescoes in 1752, Tiepolo created his greatest 
work in the episcopal palace of the city. Hence, Gundersheimer 
assumes (/oc. cit. p. 45) that the great Venetian exerted influ- 
ence on the Bavarian painter. However, it is astonishing to note 
that as good as no Tiepolo influence is to be seen in a profane 
work such as the Library fresco, although the task would have 
made such an influence very reasonable. Again, it is more the 
masters of the beginning of the century: Chiarini, Ricci, Soli- 
mena, of whom we are reminded. Furthermore, the contract 
here, in a place closer to France than any other to which Giin- 
ther ever was called, and in a court following the French West 
in taste and culture, seems to have filled the work of the artist 
with a light French flavor. It is closer in spirit to the ceilings 
of De la Fosse, Lemoine and Coypel than to those of Tiepolo. 

In 1759, Giinther received the commission to paint sixteen 
supraportas for another castle of the Duke of Wiirttemberg at 
Ludwigsburg. Gundersheimer reports them as being still in 
existence, but inaccessible. A Philadelphia drawing (Fig. 5) 
was probably destined for one of the supraportas: Flora, as the 
Goddess of Spring, donates flowers to Cybele as the Great 
Mother Earth. Helios circles in his chariot on the firmament. 


The scene is composed as a flat oval, which was the form fa- 
vored for supraportas in the eighteenth century. The drawing 
is executed in the familiar technique of subtle brushwork over 
a preparation in lead pencil (230:314 mm.). Light pencil 
lines draw geometric figures (curves and radii) upon the pic- 
ture surface, figures which have nothing to do with the squaring 
out for transfer. They rather prove that the artist developed 
his considered compositions on the basis of an auxiliary con- 
struction. If we can speak of neoclassicist tendencies in Giin- 
ther’s works, this foreshadows the “Louis Seize.” Of course, 
the purpose and the surroundings for which it was created have 
to be considered. 

In general, Giinther remained first and last a Rococo artist. 
The design of his frescoes becomes clearer, more linear, the 
chiaroscuro recedes, but the decorative pattern remains basically 
the same: gliding, swerving, flickering, breaking in splintery 
triangles, restlessly moving. The collection of the Pennsylvania 
Academy offers projects for main works of the last phase of 
Giinther’s activity. The Martyrdom and Glory of the Holy 
Pope Sixtus (Fig. 6) is the design for the ceiling fresco in the 
nave of the church of Morenweis in Bavaria (pen, washes in 
bistre and India ink, squared out for transfer, 635:325 mm.). 
Compared with the spatial dynamism of the project for Amor- 
bach, this one breathes a sedate solemnity which foreshadows 
the dawn of a new era. In the lower region, St. Sixtus is dragged 
before the idol and beheaded. Then we see him on clouds, re- 
ceiving the martyr’s palm from Christ. The composition lost 
some of its quiet balance in the executed fresco, which is more 
Rococo. The drawing approaches the type of an altar-painting 
and shows a certain affinity to compositions of Austria’s last 
great church painter at the dawn of the neoclassic era: Martin 
Johann Schmidt. 

Ginther’s last extensive work is the decoration of the parish 
church of Gétzens near Innsbruck, also done in 1775. The 
cupola above the choir represents the Trinity and St. Mary to 
whom St. Peter offers the design of his church. The apostles, 
smoothed into the curve, surround the group in a wide circle. 
The project in Philadelphia (Fig. 7) is a careful pencil and 
brush drawing in India ink heightened with white (375:375 
mm.). Here, too, we discover a preparatory geometric dia- 
gram. In the drawing St. Peter presents a plan, in the fresco it 
is an elevation of his church he offers to the Trinity. Again, the 
general appearance of the executed fresco is more unquiet, rest- 
less, and Rococo. The figure of the Apostle Thomas on the 
left is revealing; whereas he rests quietly in the drawing and 
just raises his arm, he rises with an ecstatic impulse in the 
fresco. The balance and ponderation of the drawing are remark- 
able, erected on the principle of a triangle inscribed into a 
circle. Also here, a presentiment of neoclassicism tinges a com- 
position whose basic feeling is entirely Rococo. 

The late Adolf Feulner well characterized Giinther’s art 
of fresco-painting as being of “charming serenity and ease of 
work, with emphasis given to tender, drawing-like contours 
and watercolor-like filling of the surfaces.”® This characteriza- 
tion is valid for our drawings no less than for the frescoes. 

Two drawings in Philadelphia remain which the author has 
been unable to connect with definite works by Giinther. They 
are projects for altar-paintings, executed with pen and washed 
with dark brown bistre in that liquid, flowing manner which is 
significant for the artist’s bistre drawings. One of them (Fig. 
8) represents the Calling of St. Andrew (390:250 mm.). The 
Lord calls to the apostle kneeling on a breakwater, while the 
other disciples look on. In the cloudy sky, the vision of angels 
appears with a cross foreboding the Saint’s martyrdom. The 
pathetically moved figures are seen from a very low eye-point 
against the liquid atmosphere of the sea; the rigging of a dis- 


5. Skulptur und Malerei des 18. Jahrhunderts in Deutschland (Hand- 
buch der Kunstwissenschaft), Berlin, 1929, p. 181. 
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tant ship just protrudes over the horizon — a scheme of com- 
position well known in Venetian art ever since Titian’s Assunta, 
The figures, in spite of their pathos, are delicate, brittle,® some 
of them almost blotted out by the blurring washes. The range 
of shadow accents is very eloquent and achieves, together with 
the delicate line-work, an effect akin to some washed pen draw- 
ings of the great Austrian, Maulbertsch. 

The other drawing (Fig. 9) represents a Martyrdom of St. 
Lawrence (233:183 mm.). The dark, modelling shadows as- 
sume vigorous intensity. The flash of lightning seems to evoke 
the scene suddenly from surroundings shrouded in the fog and 
gloom of running washes. The draughtsman did not hesitate 
to blot out entire faces or significant details, if the emphasis on 
the main accents demanded it. The result is adequate to the 
pathetic subject. The figures are moved in a solemn baroque 
pathos. Is there any assonance to neoclassicist tendencies? One 
feels inclined to think so, after comparing this composition with 
another representation of the same subject by a contemporary 


6. Works of the great Augsburg Seicento painter Johann Heinrich 
Schénfeld seem to have exerted some influence. 


South German painter, Franz Sigrist (1727-1803). Sigrist 
worked in Vienna and underwent there the influence of Maul- 
bertsch, as an oil-grisaille in the Albertina reveals. One has 
to assume a connection between Giinther’s and Sigrist’s work, 
because the figures of St. Lawrence are almost identical. Sigrist’s 
work is full of an irrational, expressive spell, the flame- and 
cloud-like quality of Maulbertsch’ visionary creations.® 
Giinther’s work, in contrast, displays a very substantial plas- 
ticity in the sense of Roman Baroque, to which neoclassicism 
owes so much. 

Giinther, in spite of his fame as a fresco painter, has been 
called an unimportant panel painter by his monographers. The 
two last described drawings may perhaps offer an occasion to 
correct somewhat this judgment. Their quality and convincing 


effect hardly lag behind those of the fresco projects. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ARTHUR UPHAM POPE, Masterpieces of Persian Art, with con- 
tributions by Phyllis Ackerman and Eric Schroeder. The 
Dryden Press, Publishers, New York, 1945. Pp. viii + 44; 
202 ills. of which g in color. $10.00. 


This book is one which could be adequately reviewed in a 
few paragraphs were it not for the fact that it has been pub- 
lishe qd under the auspices of an institution devoted to Oriental 
studies. Therefore, the work demands more careful scrutiny. 

As the opening words of the preface announce, the volume “‘is 
the first of a comprehensive series on Masterpieces of Oriental 
Art, to be produced by the American School for Asiatic Studies, 
recently organized by the Iranian Institute.” It is common prac- 
tice nowadays to employ the word “masterpiece” to designate 
objects of high artistic quality. In this particular case, however, 
the application is misleading — a fact which has been recog- 
nized by the author himself, who admits that “‘not all the ob- 
jects included in this volume are masterpieces.” But this is a 
minor point. The principal failing of the book consists in the 
method — if it can be called method at all — by which the 
subject has been presented. Rejecting “the pseudo-scientific 
method of inventory by material description much favored by 
some German Kunsthistorikers and their imitators,” the author 
declares that this has been “avoided in favor of synthesis and 
interpretation.” As will be demonstrated with direct quotations 
in the course of this review, the author has not only avoided the 
method of German Kumsthistorikers, but also the generally ac- 
cepted method of art criticism. Although he advises readers 
“who find ideas less real and engaging than objects” to “skip 
those passages” (of synthesis and interpretation), this advice — 
since it would be detrimental to the progress of the study of 
Persian art — cannot be followed here. The subject has been 
presented in popular form, and it is observed that “the public 
objects to footnotes,” and that “all statements in this volume can 
be amp} » documented.” Popularization of any subject is valu- 
able, but it can be harmful if the facts and interpretations are 
distorted, which is the case in many instances here. This com- 
pels the reviewer to deviate from general practice and to docu- 
ment his comments with references in footnotes. 

The book contains a great number of inaccuracies of fact rela- 
tive to historical events and to the objects presented. One of 
these is is right 1 in the preface, namely in the statement that “the 
name ‘Persia’ is a Western corruption of the name of one prov- 
ince in the South (Fars).’”’ Of course, the name is not a corrup- 
tion. It was known to the Assyrians in the ninth century B.c. in 
the form of Parsuai as the name of an Iranian tribe; later the 
Greeks recorded the name of the Achaemenian satrapy situated 
in the southwestern region of the Iranian plateau as [Tepoic. It 
occurs in the inscriptions of Behistun in the form of Parsa, from 
which the provincial name Fars is derived. 

Since the keynote is overestimation and uncontrolled enthu- 
siasm for everything Persian, the author has been driven to far- 
fetched assumptions. Thus, in the introductory section on the 
significance of Persian art we read: “For sixty known centuries 
the Iranian plateau has contributed ideas and techniques which 
have helped to sustain and humanize mankind,” or “No impor- 
tant religion would now be what it is were the Persian contri- 
butions to be taken from it.” It satisfies the author’s tendencies 
to declare that “the three Wise Men from the East who brought 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh at the birth of Jesus were prob- 
ably Zoroastrian priests from Persia.” Evidently he considers 
the passage in Matthew 2:1—11 asa record of an actual historical 
event, and thus adheres to the well-known orthodox view. But 


the story of the Three Magi is one of the legends which 
surround the childhood of Jesus, and as such has been recog- 
nized by rationalists. Those interested in Near Eastern 
studies are familiar with the presumptive opinions advanced by 
J. Réville,? A. Dieterich,* or recently by P. G. Messina‘ 
and E. Herzfeld,® but none of these scholars considered the 
story of the Three Wise Men as a historical fact. The well- 
known maxim that history is a fiction which one believes 
and fiction is history which one does not believe should not 
be neglected in the study of Persia’s past and, needless to say, 
confusion of a legend with history is an extremely dangerous 
matter that is bound to cause loss of confidence among the in- 
formed and profanity among the uninformed.® 

The discussion of the essential qualities of Persian art has 
been presented in general terms, and more attention is given 
to highly phrased panegyrics than to characterizations. We 
are told, for instance, that Persian art “is germane to life 
—one with the texture of human experience”; or that the 
Persians from early times “consciously placed a high value on 
beauty.” 

Persian art has been considered as an isolated entity, with no 
definition of its place in the artistic development of the Orient 
in general and the Islamic Near East in particular. Speaking 
about the relation between various crafts, the author says that 
“the arts were also united one with another,” that “craft bor- 
rowed from craft,” and that “the compartmentalism of our 
day would have been quite mysterious to the Persian artist.” 
One may ask, where in the mediaeval Near East did crafts not 
borrow from each other? Moreover, it is said that the Persian 
artists possessed “surprisingly little thought of individual 
pride and glory,” and thus they did not in general sign their 
works. As a result of this attitude Persian art “was an anony- 
mous art and thereby gained in sincerity, in devotion, in 
authority.” But this, again, is not a peculiar characteristic of 
Persian art. Did the Byzantine enamelers, Samarra potters, 
Syrian glassmakers, Mamluk metal inlayers, Sicilian weavers, 
or Maghribian architects sign their works? As a matter of fact, 
we have more signed works of art from Persia than from any 
other Islamic country. The reason for anonymity should be 
sought not in the modesty of the Persian artists, but in the 
position of the individual in the mediaeval social structure. 
The observation of P. T. Hoffmann that “diese Menschen 
zeigen sich nicht. . Aus dem Allgemeinen gewoben wirken 
sie ins Allgemeine’”’ is also true for the mediaeval man of the 
Near East, including the Persian. As to the authority and 
sincerity gained by an art because of the anonymity of its 
makers, this is again not a plausible argument. Gothic art is 
likewise an anonymous art, but reflects the spirit of its own 
time and society no more authoritatively and sincerely than the 
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art of the Renaissance with its galaxy of artists who signed 
their works. 

Continuing, the author rejects the terms “ornament” and 
“decoration” as not being adequate for application to Per- 
sian art, which he calls “an art of pure form — an art to be 
approached like music or architecture,” which because of its 
“quality of elements” is like a “visible music.” And again its 
“greatest examples speak with an authority which representa- 
tion can never command, seeming to reach the very core of 
our personality, and not infrequently calling forth sheer rap- 
ture which can rise to ecstasy, or can command a mood of 
serene tranquility.” Moreover, there are many other “qualities 
which sustained the art of Persia in all media and through 
many centuries.” The author enumerates some of these as 
“depth of experience, sincerity of feeling, a sense of wholeness 
and integrity, of oneness with one’s kind, wide sympathies, an 
imagination schooled in a discipline as severe as that required 
by music or mathematics . . . ,” and so on. These quoted 
passages demonstrate the author’s method of “synthesis and 
interpretation” which, of course, constitutes nothing but a 
rhetorical expression of personal emotional reactions at their 
exaggerated best. Thus the uninformed reader is bound to gain 
a distorted impression. Since the entry of the Persians into 
the community of Near Eastern peoples their réle in religious, 
social, political, cultural, and artistic spheres has been one of 
outstanding achievement. Their contributions have been of 
marked value to the civilized life within and without their 
national boundaries. Persian elements have been of importance 
to the development of arts and crafts in the larger part of the 
Asiatic continent. It is, however, hyperbolic to picture the 
Persians alone as being capable of creating only a “‘pure art” 
of superior qualities. 

Although at one point it has been admitted that the Persians 
rarely possessed the capacity “to understand and present trag- 
edy” (p. 4), this admission has been forgotten later, and we 
read about a deer, “fatally wounded in flight,” decorating a 
Sultanabad bowl (pl. 103): “Here is animal tragedy presented 
with the same fidelity of observation and sympathetic feeling 
that had been the outstanding achievement in nearly every 
epoch in Persian history” (p. 79). 

No less illuminating as an example of the author’s incon- 
sistencies is the following observation. In his opinion, Persian art 
“is primarily an art of decoration” (a characterization which 
he elsewhere rejects as inadequate), which “began in devout 
symbolism.” This symbolism was “formulated in terms of 
ornament, bringing man into closer contact with his difficult 
and dangerous world.” In other words, the author wishes to say 
that Persian art employed suggestive ornamental motifs. ‘Toward 
the end of the same section we read, however, a sharply con- 
trasting view, namely, that “Persian art never achieved the sug- 
gestibility, the capacity to awaken echoes of the unseen” (p. 4). 
And again in the discussion of ceramic art we are informed that 
the ornaments of later mediaeval potteries were “‘so tentative 
looking and so suggestive” (p. 76). 

The next section is a brief outline of Persian history, and 
begins with the prehistoric period, indicated in the chrono- 
logical table as lasting from 5000 to 3500 B.c. According to 
the author, “‘in all essential respects civilization” in the Iranian 
plateau and adjoining regions “preceded that of Egypt by at 
least five centuries, that of India by more than a thousand 
years, of China by two thousand.” Such calculations are, of 
course, highly conjectural, and can be disputed almost at will. 
For example, according to E. Meyer® the prehistoric period of 
Egypt ends at 3315 B.c. L. Borchard® places the end of the 


8. “Agyptische Chronologie,” Abhandlungen der preussischen Akade- 
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9. Die Annalen und die xeitliche Festlegung des alten Reiches des 
dgyptischen Geschichte, Berlin, 1917, p. 60. 
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same period at 4236 B.c. Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie!® dates 
some prehistoric cemeteries as early as 8000 B.c. Now what 
will happen to the author’s time estimate of “‘five centuries” 
in relation to Egypt, if one relies on the authority of one of 
these Egyptologists? The answer is obvious. 

In the chronological table, the pre-Achaemenian epoch has 
been divided into four periods: prehistoric (5000-3500 B.c.), 
chalcolithic (ca. 3500-2500), Bronze Age (2500-1500), and 
Iron Age (ca. 1500-550). Such a division suggests that the 
author does not consider the chalcolithic period or the Bronze 
Age as part of the prehistoric culture. Apparently the term 
“prehistoric” indicates to the author something else than to the 
rest of us. According to our present-day knowledge, Persia was 
still a prehistoric land during the second millennium B.c.?™ 

Speaking of the Bronze Age, the author finds “craft spe- 
cialization” a characteristic symptom of the period, during 
which the beads “were made by professionals in their own 
shops” and “stone tools were ‘manufactured’ instead of being 
turned out incidentally at home by amateurs.” A short para- 
graph devoted to the Iron Age is followed by the Achaemenian 
period. It should be strongly emphasized that in the discussion 
of the pre-Achaemenian period, and as a matter of fact in the 
entire book, not a single word has been said about the immigra- 
tion of Aryans to the Iranian plateau —a historical event 
which in the words of E. Herzfeld marks the beginning of 
“Iran’s historical role.”** This serious disregard of one of the 
most important events in the history of the Near East leaves 
the unmistakable impression that the author considers the popu- 
lation of the Iranian plateau before ca. 1500 B.c. to have been 
Iranian. 

The remainder of the section sketches in succession the 
dynastic periods down to the present time. There are some 
factual inaccuracies in these outlines: (1) the period of the 
Tahirid dynasty has been given as from “820 to 902” A.D. 
Actually, the Tahirids ruled until the year 873 ;?2 (2) no men- 
tion is made of the Ghaznawids who ruled over greater 
Khurasan from 962 to 1183, and whose patronage of arts and 
literature (Shah-Nama by Firdawsi) was more important by far 
than that of the Tahirids; and (3) the Seljugqs are called a 
“people of Turko-Iranian stock.” Various tribes, united by the 
members of the Seljuq family and led by them in conquest of 
the Near East, were of Turkish stock and part of the greater 
Turkish tribal group known as Oghuz. 

The section on prehistoric painted pottery is from the pen 
of Dr. Phyllis Ackerman, whose interpretation of the geometri- 
cal and animal ornaments of the pottery pieces from Susa I, 
Giyan, Siyalk, and Nihawand is singularly fantastic. She con- 
siders these painted pottery pieces as “man’s first ‘book,’ ” 
and reads it with ease —a task never before attempted by any 
serious student. Thus the geometrical ornaments of the well- 
known goblet in the Louvre (pl. 1) have been described as a 
“mountain repeated three times round the cylinder, and be- 
tween every two peaks a pool with four rushes growing out of it.” 
The elements of which this landscape is composed find in the 
author’s imagination the following explanation: “The moun- 
tain is the image of the sky, soaring up to a peak over our heads; 
the pool at the foot is the pool of atmosphere moisture out of 
which come rain and dew. The rushes growing there not only 
make clear that this indicates water, but also recall the plant- 
growth energy in water. Probably there are four in order to 
recall the Four Cardinal Points of the compass — not long 
since identified and regarded as special sources of the force to 


10. Prehistoric Egypt, London, 1917, p. 5. 
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be summoned. The four diamond-shaped figures inside each 
angle most likely indicate the four quarters of the moon. The 
whole is an appeal to the Power in the sky and to the moon 
(which is still widely believed to be connected with rain), to 
send moisture out of the atmosphere pool and thereby promote 
the crops.” Similar meanings are read into the ornaments of 
another goblet (pl. 2). A circle with an inserted square con- 
taining wavy lines has been interpreted again as “the moon 
is full—-a disk — and the moisture which it ‘sends’ is in a 
square tank”; the pair of goat’s horns represents “a concentra- 
tion of the Power whose cooperation was sought’; the row of 
“water birds” on the rim of the goblet invokes “the moisture 

. and may have represented clouds”; and finally the squares 
with attached arrow-like device represent “the earth, square 
because fitted to the Four Cardinal Points, (on which) stands a 
pole supporting the heaven-mountain in miniature. This pole 
represents the North Star which we still call the ‘pole-star.’ ” 
Most certainly prehistoric men, including the pottery painters 
of Susa I, employed all kinds of symbols, but there can be no 
doubt that the interpretations offered by the author are appar- 
ently based on intuition and the flight of a turbulent imagina- 
tion rather than on sober historical research. To quote E. 
Herzfeld once more,** “There is no way to interpret such 
absolute prehistoric symbolism. Even the survival of symbols 
into such recent historical periods where literary sources might 
mention the one or the other would be of no help, for symbols 
change their meanings when migrating from land to land or 
passing from one period to another.” 

In the section devoted to Luristan bronzes Dr. Ackerman 
expounds what she calls “Polaris cosmology.” According to 
her, the people who produced these bronzes came to Luristan 
from Azerbaijan and their religion “was directly descended 
from that of the pottery-painters and still centered on the 
Power in the sky, identified with Polaris.” This Polaris “may 
be wholly human”; he is sometimes “crowned with bovine 
horns, for the ox before it became a moon-animal was an em- 
blem of the sky-power.” Some representations of Polaris have 
on their forehead “a glans,” or this glans appears “as a de- 
formed rosebud,” and his “hair is curled in the water spirals 
of the atmosphere moisture.” Stranger still is the interpreta- 
tive description of a terracotta tripod (pl. 228), brought into 
he discussion as a “unique and revealing” document of “early 
religious history.” Here is the passage in part: “The god, as 
represented on a terracotta ritual tripod, expresses the triadic 
relation of the pole (or meridian) and the horizons in a 
tricorn hat; displays the phallic power with simple ithyphalli- 
cism, instead of having a detached phallos as headdress; and 
asserts solar dominance by holding aloft large hands, fingers 
spread as rays, thereby counterbalancing the lunar influences 
conveyed by deer-heads projecting from the vessel’s mouth 
and booted human feet. For as the hand is solar in this inces- 
santly symbolic system, so the foot is, by contrast, lunar... .” 

Not to lose the trend of “Polaris,” the reviewer by-passes 
two sections of the book in order to quote a few more passages 
from the section on Sasanian silver, likewise contributed by 
Dr. Ackerman. Faithful to her “symbolic system,” she is of 
the opinion that the conception of the Sasanians concerning 
the monarch as being “‘an earthly surrogate of the Great God” 
(i.e., Ahura Mazda) “was a corollary of the old Polaris cos- 
mology.” Furthermore, “since Polaris governs the sun 
and the moon, the Great God representing him must manage 
these astral bodies. They are symbolized by animals, respectively 
felines, notably the lion, and horned beasts. The humanized 
sky-ruler dominates these by hunting them, thereby commemo- 
rating man’s earliest occupation for the support of life. Corre- 
spondingly, the god’s earthly counterpart also undertakes ritual 
hunting” (p. 50). After the reference to royal hunting epi- 
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sodes narrated in Firdawsi’s Shah-Nama, the author concludes 
that the hunting scenes of Sasanian silver bowls are “‘a recol- 
lection of the cosmic significance of the traditional sport.” 
Presenting the bowl in Mrs. Cora Timken Burnet’s collection 
(pl. 37) as such an example, she points to “disks in groups of 
three” decorating the trapping of the king’s horse and declares 
that “the three-disk motive had been a central emblem of the 
Polaris cosmology for three millennia or more.” The theme of 
the royal hunt in Oriental art is one of the well-treated subjects 
and there is no need to dwell upon it here.** The Sasanian 
hunting scenes are a distant offspring of the Assyrian tradition 
and have nothing to do with the “Polaris cosmology” what- 
soever. Furthermore, no explanation has been given as to why 
“the three-disk” motif should be the “central emblem of the 
Polaris.” If it is, then what is the symbolic meaning of a single 
disk on two places of the trappings of the king’s horse in the 
rock-sculpture at Naqsh-i Rustam, or the group of four disks 
decorating the breast strap of the saddle on the sculpture at 
Nagqsh-i Rajab??° These disks have no symbolic meaning, but 
are phalarae. They were used as trapping decoration in almost 
all the countries of the Asiatic continent, and examples are 
found in Assyrian, Scythian, Sarmatian, Greco-Bactrian, Cop- 
tic and Byzantine art, in Palmyra, Dura, India, and elsewhere.’® 

Equally arbitrary is the author’s interpretation of the grif- 
fon. “In Sasanian Iran,” we read, “the equation of the con- 
trolling celestial Great God with the pole-star was suppressed 
in favor of a solar interpretation. . . . Hence the Zoroastrian 
Great God is the God of the Bright Sky and the chief mani- 
festation of the Power is light. This is expressed by an amal- 
gamation of the chief sun-animal, the lion, and the old sky- 
bird, the eagle, into the griffon.” It is well known that various 
fantastic animals, including griffons, were associated with vari- 
ous religious beliefs. One need only read the exhaustive studies 
by H. Prinz, K. Ziegler and A. Furtwingler*’ to be convinced 
that the author’s thesis is of a highly fanciful nature. The play 
of fancy is usually thought to be the prerogative of the poet 
rather than the method appropriate to scholars, whose objective 
should be discovery of the factual truth. Moreover, the 
Sasanian example referred to decorates a silver plaque in the 
Dumbarton Oaks Collection (pl. 36), a fragmentary piece on 
which only the forequarters of the fantastic animal remain. 
Although winged, its head is positively not that of an eagle, but 
of a dog (or wolf) similar to that on the silver bow] in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale.** Thus the object referred to does not 
support the claim. 

One of the two sections by-passed has been devoted by Mr. 
Pope to a group of metal objects called “Azerbaijan Bronzes.” 
The reason for such a classification is, evidently, the circum- 
stance that some of the pieces were found in that province by 
“commercial excavators.”” Otherwise no historical or archaeo- 
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logical arguments have been offered. The objects assigned to 
Azerbaijan and, without exception, to the second millennium 
B.c. are: a head of a young bull (pl. 18a and B); a deer (pl. 
19); a head of a bearded man (pls. 24 and 25); a head of a 
Semite (pl. 23); a lion (pl. 218) and a head of a “matured” 
bull (pl. 20a). In the entire discussion, save for a few gen- 
eralized remarks about the realism of the bronze heads and 
“mechanical rendition of the Assyrian monarchs,” one looks in 
vain for comparative study of stylistic and iconographic fea- 
tures of the objects presented. Instead, we are told that the 
head of the bearded man is of “a monarch,” who is of “marked 
nobility . . . thoughtful, responsible.” The smaller head of 
a Semite belongs to a “Vizier” and “reveals the mental quality 
of the man.” The head of the young bull has “almost human 
quality,” while that of the “matured” bull displays “prodi- 
gious self-confidence based on controlled physical power, self- 
certainty to the point of ferocity, internal vitality enough and 
to spare for all those who would replenish their own life- 
force by ritual magic from this abounding source.” It is inter- 
esting to note that in spite of the previous statement that “‘Per- 
sian art never achieved the suggestibility” (p. 4), all these 
bronze sculptures suggested to the author their mental, spiritual, 
and physical qualities. 

Mr. Pope’s unbounded admiration for Achaemenian Persia 
is evident in the laudatory phraseology employed in the pres- 
entation of the achievements of the dynastic period. Thus 
more attention has been paid to praise than to exactitude. For 
example, the Achaemenians are pictured as the builders of 
“the first canal connecting the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean.” What was actually done was to complete the abandoned 
constructions of the canal connecting the Red Sea with the 
Nile, initiated by Necho, the successor of Psametichus, a cen- 
tury before the conquest of Egypt by Darius.*® There is again 
the following statement about one of the buildings in Per- 
sepolis: “One of the temples, the Hall of a Hundred Columns, 
could easily accommodate 10,000 persons.” The Hall re- 
ferred to is not a temple, but an epadana, i.e., audience hall. 
E. Herzfeld, who lived, so to speak, next door for several 
years during his leadership of the University of Chicago ex- 
cavations at Persepolis, writes that this apadana “could easily 
have held 6,000 persons.”*° Another inaccuracy has been com- 
mitted in connection with the Etruscan migration to Italy. 
According to the author, they migrated “from eastern Asia 
Minor.” There are no historical reasons for such an assump- 
tion. Greek historical tradition places the Etruscans before their 
conquest of Italy in Lydia, thus in western Asia Minor. Not 
to be specific, it is believed that their original land was situ- 
ated “between the Hellespont and Syria.”** 

In the discussion of various monuments of Achaemenian art, 
one is struck by some irrelevant comparisons. In reference to the 
sculptured animals, it is observed that they “are quite beyond 
praise,” and that “some of the horses recall the masterpieces of 
the Parthenon.” Admitting the artistic values of the Achae- 
menian sculptures within Near Eastern art of the period, we see, 
however, nothing in common between the artistic concept ex- 
pressed in the horses of Persepolis and that found in the horses 
of the Parthenon. The author goes still further and compares 
the “formalities of treatment” of the Achaemenian sculptures 
with “the clarity and elegance of eighteenth century melody.” 
One may presume that the author has Occidental music in mind, 
because the book has been written for the Western reader. If 
this is correct, then the reviewer fails to see any formal stylistic 
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similarity between the melodies of eighteenth-century Europe 
and the monotonous files of royal soldiery, court servants, and 
tributary subjects decorating the terrace and stairways of 
Persepolis. There are, indeed, a certain clarity and honesty in 
the Achaemenian sculptures, but these values are found in many 
truly artistic cultures,” 

In this section devoted to the Achaemenian period is a rather 
lengthy discussion of a Greco-Bactrian bowl (pl. 33). Great 
effort is made to explain the figural scene decorating the piece. 
The eagle in the center supposedly indicates “dedication to a 
great sky-god”; a section of the scene representing a woman 
clubbing prisoners has been linked to “the episode of Anath in 
a Phoenician epic (or more exactly, Ugaritic, but representing 
Phoenician cult sources)”; an old man holding vessels has been 
identified with the “‘Sabazios figure, an Asia Minor version of 
Dionysos”; a youth on Pegasus is either “Perseus-Sandon,” or 
“Melgarth-Ba’al”; and a bear which is “sufficiently humanized 
to grasp in forepaw and teeth a dagger, is one more of many 
hints that there had been an old bear-god within the same am- 
bience as Dionysos.” After all these and some additional guesses 
it is admitted that “the meaning of this composition” is some- 
what doubtful. 

The section under the heading “‘Sasanian Bronzes” actually 
deals with a single object — the ewer in the possession of J. 
Brummer (pl. 39). Mr. Pope is perfectly justified in con- 
sidering the piece as one of the most important Sasanian metal- 
works. He fails, however, to recognize the ornaments decorat- 
ing its body, by saying that “the overlapping lobes are nothing 
but the reaffirmation of the mountain forms on the Susa I cup 
(pl. 1).” Most definitely the decoration of the ewer has nothing 
to do with “the Polaris cosmology.” The ornamentation has 
been correctly interpreted by R. Ettinghausen in his note on 
the exhibition of Iranian art held in 1940 in New York.** 

In the opening paragraph of the discussion of “the metal 
arts since the tenth century” is a statement which this reviewer 
is unable to verify. It is said that bronze was “comparable at 
times in value to gold and silver.’’ Neither in Arabic nor in 
Persian historical, geographical, or scientific sources can there 
be found any allusion to this effect. It is doubtful if Mr. Pope’s 
assertion is based on a passage of the pseudo-Aristotelian Stome- 
Book (translated into Arabic by Luga ibn Israfiyun), in which 
some kind of metallurgically undeterminable copper alloy has 
been described as being similar in color to gold and sold for 
gold.** 

The author conservatively adheres to the now discarded 
assumption that the types of ewers with convex-fluted or duo- 
decagonal bodies were produced in “north-west Persia.” It is 
true that these ewers were assigned to that region during the 
period approximately between the Munich Exhibition in 1910 
and the Leningrad Exhibition in 1935. But this opinion has 
since been corrected, and there are unimpeachable evidences 
that the type was originated in eastern Persia — in Khurasan.*® 

Moreover, the author says that “they are not cast, but ham- 
mered out of sheet metal.” As a matter of fact, some of these 
ewers were produced by the process of casting. The Morgan 
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ewer reproduced in plate 61 is such a cast piece. The row of 
crowned birds, partly in high relief and partly in the round, 
decorating the upper part of the ewer’s body, is an unmistakable 
indication that it is a cast work. To produce such small birds 
with their heads in the round by the process of hammering is a 
technical impossibility. 

The captions for plates 60 and 61 classify these ewers as the 
“Nachshrivan Type.” The name in given form is, in all prob- 
ability, a corruption of Nakhchewan, a city in northwestern 
Persia, but the reason why they are assigned to that city remains 
obscure since no explanation has been offered in the text. There 
is neither historical nor archaeological evidence to warrant such 
a classification. Possibly the author had in mind the ewer in the 
Louvre, the inscription on which mentions ‘Uthman ibn Salman 
of Nakhchewan.*® But this ewer belongs to an entirely dif- 
ferent type and has no relation to the pieces under discussion. 
Needless to say, such baseless classifications are harmful to the 
study of Persian art. 

Another misleading statement is made about the small bronze 
safe-box reproduced in plate 63. According to the author, it 
“‘was actually executed in Rayy in the year 1197 (593 H.), as 
the inscription testifies.” This inscription published by G. 
Wiet*’ consists of a benedictory text in maskAi script, and the 
date in Aufi, without mentioning the place of production. The 
box has combination locks of a type the mechanical construction 
of which has been described in detail by al-Jazari in Kitab al- 
Jami‘ Bain al-‘Ilm wal-‘Amal.** A comparative study of the 
locks of the box and al-Jazari’s text may disclose some inter- 
esting mechanical data worthy of publication. 

The reviewer, being familiar with the writings of Mr. Pope, 
H. J. Plenderleith, G. Wiet, A. K. Coomaraswamy, R. Harari, 
and M. S. Dimand, does not intend at present to participate in 
the dispute caused by the silver salver in the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, which is called by the author “the most important 
single object surviving from Seljuq times” (p. 65). It should 
be noted, however, that the engraved design of the salver as a 
whole, individual motifs like the confronted birds and winged 
ibexes, and the foliage and the style of the Aufi inscriptions 
betray peculiarities which are in utter disagreement with the 
stylistic and iconographic features of Seljuq art of the eleventh 
century. 

After a discussion of some inlaid metals of the fourteenth 
to the sixteenth centuries, the section closes with rhetorical 
praise of two eighteenth-century objects made of steel. One 
of these is a bookbinder’s tool (employed for cutting leather), 
erroneously called “chopper” (pl. 107A), and the other is a 
tool-case of ordinary shape and decoration (pl. 1078). Since the 
passage is characteristic of the author’s interpretation and syn- 
thesis it should be quoted in full: “No rival could be found in 
Europe for the graceful little chopper with its pierced pattern 
and painted ivory handle; and the financial and technical re- 
sources of the modern world have not produced any cigarette 
lighters to compete with an eighteenth century steel pocket 
tool-case” (p. 66). Nugae canorae! 

It is difficult to agree with the author’s suggestion that “ex- 
perience in the decoration of terracotta vessels contributed to 
the resources of the stucco ornamentists.” Mentioning the 


oc 


graffito and barbotine techniques it is said that from these “the 
designers learned much which they could apply in ampler 
scale to the architectural stucco” (p. 67). Architectural orna- 
mentation in stucco has in Persia a continuous history extending 
back into the Arsacid period (Kuh-i Khwaja, first century a.D.) 
and possibly earlier. For many centuries it was one of the 
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principal surface decorations, closely associated with brick 
architecture. Thus, it was in a sense a substitute for stone carv- 
ing, mainly because of its cheapness and softness. The techniques 
employed both in stucco and stone carvings are allied and differ 
from the techniques of sgraffito and barbotine.*® 

Of the many examples of Sasanian stucco carvings avail- 
able in American collections, only one single piece, a bust from 
Kish, has been reproduced, and twice identified in the text as a 
“bust of Ardashir Il” (p. 67), but in the caption for plate 35 
as a “bust of Shapur II.” 

There is also in this section an inaccurate statement. The 
architectural stucco carvings excavated by the Metropolitan 
Museum’s archaeological expedition at Nishapur — Sabz 
Pushan and Teppe Madrasa — are erroneously ascribed to the 
Seljuq period. These stuccos belong to the ninth and tenth 
centuries, and thus to the pre-Seljuq period.®° 

Ceramic art has been discussed in two separate sections 
divided by discourses on painted ivories, Seljuq textiles, and 
carved stone. The first section devoted to early mediaeval 
ceramic wares begins with the assertion that “the Muslim re- 
ligion prohibited the use of the precious metals” and as a con- 
sequence “suddenly the potters, who had for centuries produced 
nothing but utility ware, were called on to devise substitutes 
for gold and silver vessels.” This view, deeply rooted in the 
study of Islamic art and repeated in almost all writings dealing 
with pottery, is in the opinion of the reviewer an ill-founded 
theory. The scope of this review does not permit a discussion 
of the question but it will be presented in a forthcoming 
article. In the meantime, reference may be made to Florence 
E. Day’s observations in her review in Ars Islamica.™* 

Various pottery types have been discussed briefly and their 
ornamental decorations interpreted. Some of these interpreta- 
tions are influenced by Dr. Ackerman’s “Polaris cosmology.” 
So, for example, a square in the center of a lustred bowl (pl. 
46B) “probably recalls the old symbol of the four quarters of 
the universe.” Or, the potters of the ninth century were “appar~ 
ently quite fancy free to give each his own interpretation of the 
universal prayer for fertility.”” Hence, the palm tree of a bowl 
(pl. 488) has the aspect of the “cosmological tree,” and is 
“so bursting with vitality that it sends up a pair of willow 
sprays.” 

Speaking about a bowl decorated with a geometrical pattern 
composed of circles and intersecting semicircles (pl. 51), Mr. 
Pope remarks that this “‘is a reminder of how seriously geometry 
was taken” by Persian designers and artisans, and indulges in 
the following observation. Geometry “was part of the education 
of a prince, and the architect was known as geometer (Mohan- 
das). Even the poets, like Omar Khayyam, could be mathemati- 
cians.’’®? Indeed, the architect, 2#’mar, was also called muhan- 
dis (sic!). Although derived from the Persian word andaza (the 
substantive of andazidan — to measure), the term signifying 
architect originated in Arabic and as such was reintroduced into 
Persian.** Thus the author’s deduction is not factual. The same 
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can also be said about Omar Khayyam. Unlike the eminent Eng- 
lish professor of mathematics, Charles L. Dodgson, who as Lewis 
Carroll became famous during his lifetime as the author of 
Alice in Wonderland, Omar Khayyam never was considered a 
poet in his own country either during his own period or for 
many centuries later. As a matter of fact, all historical accounts 
relative to Omar Khayyam speak of him not as a poet, but as an 
astronomer.** 

The second section on ceramic art has been devoted to later 
mediaeval wares. The discussion covers various pottery types of 
the period extending from the end of the twelfth to the four- 
teenth century. The pottery from Kashan workshops takes up 
the major part of the section. Mr. Pope’s contributions to the 
study of Kashan pottery are considerable and he is perfectly 
justified in speaking of Kashan as “the principal ceramic pro- 
ducing center of Persia” during the mediaeval centuries. There 
are, however, some points which require comment. The asser- 
tion that “one of the more famous establishments in Kashan 
operated under the same family name for over three hundred 
years” (p. 77) is based on a miscalculation.*° 

The author, speaking of a panel from a mihrad in the posses- 
sion of D. G. Kelekian (pl. 78), calls its principal ornament “a 
classical rendition of the life-giving central tree, whose mean- 
ing no Persian worshipper could miss” (p. 77). There are in 
this interpretation two serious misinterpretations. First, the 
ornament is not a “tree” but a very characteristic symmetrically 
composed arabesque device. The motif being designed as such 
by a Persian artist could not be perceived by Persian worshippers 
as a “life-giving” tree, as the author wants us to believe. Second, 
the statement shows the author’s unconcerned approach to Is- 
lamic religious matters by putting a “life-giving tree” in the 
mihrab of a mosque and then forcing the Moslems to worship 
it! It may be noted that an ornamental “tree” occurs on a 
marble mihrab of the Umayyad period (formerly in Jami‘ 
al-Khasaki, now in the Baghdad Museum), but most definitely 
it was neither considered to be of “life-giving” power, nor was 
it worshipped by the believers for any other symbolic signifi- 
cance. Islam is a religion without symbols. 

Coming back to the subjects inserted between the two sec- 
tions on ceramics, a comment is necessary concerning the top 
of an ivory casket (pl. 58) in the possession of F. Kouchakji. 
The inscription on the border is not in Awfi, but in maskhi script. 
Correctness in the identification of the style of scripts is very 
important, particularly in Islamic art, because it involves ele- 
ments of dating and origin. The author tries to find a date for 
the piece: “The drawing of the hawk and the deer recall some 
of the tenth or eleventh century ceramic wares, the so-called 
Lahabi,” the scroll work carrying animal heads and leaves 
(called erroneously Wag Wag or Talking Tree) “was already a 
favorite theme by the twelfth century” (p. 71), and the cap- 
tion for plate 58 attributes it to “12th—13th century.” Further- 
more, according to the caption the piece is “enamelled,” but in 
the text “painted.” The technical term enameling is used in art 
historical writings to signify the method by which a vitreous 
material is united with metal or glass by the process of firing. 
If ivory were subjected to this process, nothing would remain 
to be published. The chemical examination to which the piece 
was subjected at the request of this reviewer disclosed that the 
substances used for decoration are compounds of pigment with 
hard resin and vegetable oil — thus a kind of lacquer. 

In this connection, the reviewer takes the opportunity to call 
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attention to an extraordinarily important historical document 
about the technique of lacquer in Islamic art. It is a recipe re- 
corded in Kitab al-K hawass attributed to Jabir ibn Hayyan. The 
collection of treatises ascribed to this famous alchemist was com- 
posed at the end of the ninth and the beginning of the tenth 
century. The recipe describes in detail the method of prepara- 
tion and application of the lacquer.*® It differs from the tech- 
nique known from Persian bookbindings and that employed in 
the decoration of the Seljuq Qwr’an-stand published by R. M. 
Riefstah].** 

The section on Seljuq textiles is a joint effort of Mr. Pope 
and Dr. Ackerman. It begins with the reference to a cloth “re- 
covered with Susa I pottery and dating therefore 3500-3000 
B.c.,” and is followed by an interpretation of a textile depicted 
on a Luristan bronze. After a few general remarks about fabrics 
of the Achaemenian and Sasanian periods, a group of eight tex- 
tile pieces has been discussed at some length. The first of these 
is a “silk compound cloth, beige and white, 11th-12th cen- 
tury” (pl. 75, not 74 as in the text), and as announced in the 
preface (p. v) is one of the “important unpublished discover- 
ies.” Instead of offering reasons why it is assigned to Seljuq 
Persia, the authors confine themselves to a single sentence: 
“Double-headed eagles, which manage by their abstraction to 
make their few inches seem colossal, are removed from the natu- 
ral sphere by the impersonality of their arrogance” (p. 72). 
The design of another silk cloth (pl. 73a) representing two 
seated figures enclosed in a medallion is of “delicately poetic 
melancholy,” because they are “‘angels in Paradise awaiting 
with gentle welcome the souls of the departed” (p. 74). And 
so on. 

With the exception of the satin in the Detroit Institute of 
Arts (pl. 71) and the silk cloth in the Textile Museum of the 
District of Columbia (pl. 72) all other pieces reproduced in the 
book must be subjected to a careful scrutiny before an opinion 
can be expressed concerning their place among the known tex- 
tiles of the mediaeval centuries. 

The short section on woodwork deserves particular comment. 
It has been devoted to a single piece — the fifteenth-century 
sarcophagus in the Rhode Island School of Design (pl. 104). 
The sarcophagus happens to have been made for a shrine of a 
certain holy man buried in Mazandaran. This induces Mr. Pope 
to observe that “in Mazandaran on the Caspian coast were mag- 
nificent forests, with stands of splendid hardwoods, the Hyrca- 
nian forest where Jason sought the Golden Fleece, and of 
which the Romans spoke with awe. . . .” The reviewer is not 
informed as to the reverential fear of the Romans, but he is 
positive that the legend of the Argonauts never states that Jason 
set foot in “the Hyrcanian forest.” From the very beginning 
of his adventures Jason knew where the Golden Fleece was and 
went to Colchis and found it. The tale narrates all details of his 
itinerary to Colchis and back. Colchis was situated on the south- 
eastern coast of the Black Sea, covering roughly the present-day 
regions of Guri and Mingreli. Hyrcania of the ancients does 
not correspond geographically to the present province of Mazan- 
daran (Daritae), but to Gurgan, which is situated on the south- 
eastern shore of the Caspian Sea, and, incidentally, is not for- 
ested.°® Thus, the confusion of Pontus Euxinus with Mare 
Caspium, and Colchis with Hyrcania is difficult to understand.*® 

One might expect from Mr. Pope, whose writings contrib- 
uted considerably to the history of Persian rugs, a systematic 
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presentation of the subject. Instead, however, we have a dis- 
course in which much space has been given to praise and gen- 
eralities, as for example: “The finest carpets are as complex as 
ymphonies, as rich in color as any painting, and as costly as 
palaces.” And there is a whole paragraph criticizing the Western 
view concerning the nature of art, and somebody’s opinion of 
some years ago that the color red is “no longer acceptable to 
people of refinement.” These opinions are called by the author 
“Canute-like decrees,” with the observation that “our aesthetic 
life is but temporarily impoverished thereby until some splen- 
did and vital creation full of a zest for life, like this carpet, 
recalls us to common sense and to the full enjoyment of our 
artistic sensibilities.” The rug referred to is reproduced in color 
as the frontispiece and called in the caption “medallion-animal 
carpet.” The rug is not of great artistic merit, and the reviewer 
fails to see animals among its ornaments. Likewise, it is impos- 
sible to see in the medallion of the Ardebil rug (pl. 141) a 
sun” and in the center of it a “pool of gray-green water with 
lotus blossoms floating on it.’? Even this has been tied to the 


“Polaris cosmology.” 


ce 


There is a statement in this section which the reviewer can- 
not pass by in silence. Speaking of some rugs mentioned in his- 
torical literature, Mr. Pope refers to the famous tapestry rug 
which fell into the hands of Arab conquerors at Ctesiphon and 
observes that this rug “which was in reality a whole section of 
the royal treasury on display could not have cost less than two 
hundred million dollars” (p. 182). It would be interesting to 
know the historical testimony for such a fantastic evaluation. 
This rug, called disat al-shita (Winter Rug), or dahar-i kisra 
(Spring of Khosraw), which was most certainly a brocaded 
tapestry embellished with precious and semi-precious stones, 
has been described in a number of historical books and discussed 
by some modern writers.*° The historical sources relate that the 
rug was sent to al-Madina, where it was cut into pieces and dis- 
tributed among ashab. The price of the entire rug has not been 
recor wen by the principal authorities except in an anthology 

ed Matali‘ al-Budur fi Manazil al-Surur, compiled by 


“aLDin ‘Ali al-Dimashqi (died 1412 a.v.), where it has 
ons put at 36,000,000 dinars.** This was already mentioned 
by J. Karabacek,*? who referred to a manuscript of this anthol- 
ogy and considered the amount as an error of the copyist. With- 


out presenting the reasons, Karabacek corrected the amount to 
3,600,000 dirhams equalling 300,000 dinars, or 3.9 million 
francs.*® There is absolutely no ground to justify either ‘Ala 
al-Din ‘Ali al-Dimashqi’s statement or Karabacek’s correction. 
Our authorities, however, are unanimous in reporting that a 

ortion of the rug was given to ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib. According 
to some authorities, he sold his piece for 20,000, and according 
to others for 15,000, or even 8,000 dirhams. Taking the high- 
est price and accepting the nominal value of one dirham as being 
the equivalent of about 19 cents (of course, it is impossible to 
fix the exact value of the early dirham in U.S. currency; but 
generally it is believed to vary between 16 and 19 cents), the 
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Tornberg, Leyden, 1867-74, 11, pp. 403,14 f.; al-Makin, al-Majmu‘ 
al Mubarak, (Historia Saracenica), ed. Th. Erpenius, Leyden, 1625, 1, 
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du vi® siécle,” Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, 1923, p. 613 f.; E. 
Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien, p. 139; and A. Christensen, L’Jran sous les 
assanides, Copenhagen-Paris, 1936, pp. 468 and 500. 
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price for ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib’s piece would amount to about 
3,800 dollars. We could figure the approximate price of the 
entire rug if we knew the number of ashab among whom it was 
divided, but no such information is available. Therefore, the 
reviewer is at a loss to discover the basis of Mr. Pope’s “two 
hundred million dollars.” Moreover, as M. Streck** pointed 
out, the entire booty taken by the Arab conquerors at Ctesiphon 
has been estimated by historical sources as amounting to 900 
million dirhams, corresponding to about 171 million dollars. 
It should be noted that the rug under discussion was one of many 
valuable objects in addition to a great amount of coined gold 
and silver. 

Finally, a few comments should be made about the section 
on the arts of the book which is contributed by Mr. Schroeder. 
The presentation of the subject suffers somewhat from lengthy 
quotations from Jami’s Yusuf and Zulaykha, and there are some 
careless assertions. The attribution of the miniatures from Bid- 
pai’s Fables in an album of the Topkapii Saray: Muzesi to a 
certain Ahmad Musa, and those of the ““‘Demotte Shah Nama’ 
to Shams al’-Din remains unconvincing since no authenticated 
works of these painters are known. Hence there is no basis for a 
comparative study to permit attributions.*® For the same reason, 
the attribution to Pir Ahmad Baghe-Shimali of the miniature 
reproduced in plate 127 with the caption “Miniature from 
Poems of Jami, dated 1496,” is likewise groundless. Although 
the miniature belongs to a manuscript the colophon of which 
bears the date 902 (1496), it is of later origin. This is evi- 
denced beyond any doubt by the inscription over the arch, stat- 
ing that it was made for the library of Abu’l-Ghazi ‘Abd Allah 
Bahadur Khan. The prince is either ‘Abd Allah I (1539-1540), 
or ‘Abd Allah II (1583-1598), both members of the Shaybanid 
dynasty. Thus the miniature is a sixteenth-century work. The 
conflict between the year given in the colophon of the manu- 
script and the data offered by the inscription suggests that the 
miniature was added at a later date. The miniature of a dervish 
in meditation (pl. 131) is most certainly not a work of the 
“early 16th century,” but of the late seventeenth or early eight- 
eenth century. In the drawing of the tree it betrays unmis- 
takable European influence. 

There are a few more careless assertions. For example, the 
Timurid princes are placed in the sixteenth century (p. 149), 
whereas they ruled from 1404 to 1501. Speaking of book- 
covers, it is said that “in Pharaonic times and particularly among 
the Manichaeans of the Sasanian period, book-covers were spe- 
cially regarded . . .” (p. 150). The books of the Pharaonic 
periods were in the form of a roll (vo/wmen), and therefore 
they did not have book-covers of the form discussed by the 
author. The origin of book-covers is intimately connected with 
the development of the codex. This remained unknown in 
Egypt until about the second century of our era.*® Mr. Schroe- 
der, the reviewer ventures to guess, misunderstood a passage 
in A. Grohmann’s discussion of Coptic book-covers. Describing 
some eighth- and ninth-century examples with leather appliqué 
work, A. Grohmann says: “We have, however, to do with an 
art which had reached an equal height of perfection in Egypt 
by the second millennium B.c.”**? This is a reference not to 
book-covers, but to the technique of leather appliqué. As to the 
book-covers of the Manichaeans of the Sasanian period, it should 
be noted that at present we do not have positive knowledge as to 
whether the Sasanians possessed books in the codex form in- 
closed in book-covers, or not. Probably they did. The few frag- 
ments discovered in Khotcho by A. von Le Cogq belong to the 
Manichaean manuscripts of the period between the sixth and 
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ninth centuries,*® and as A. Grohmann suggested, were probably 
imported “from the Nile to Eastern Turkestan.”’*® The author 
commits another example of carelessness when he says: “‘Lau- 
rence Binyon calculated that one of the bindings in the British 
Museum had required half a million separate hand impressions.” 
It was a Swedish craftsman who at the request of F. R. Martin 
examined a Timurid book-cover and established the number of 
impressions.°° And again it must be an oversight that the book- 
cover reproduced in plate 138 has been assigned in the text to 
the late fifteenth century (p. 150), but in the caption to “ca. 
1560:” The covers reproduced in plate 139a and B are identi- 
fied as “flap of book-cover.” This is incorrect. The flap of 
Islamic book-covers is always of semi-hexagonal shape. 

Speaking about libraries, the author refers to al-Sahib ibn 
‘Abbad as a prince (p. 151). This person was not a member 
of a ruling house but the vizier to two Buwayhids.®* One more 
remark should be made about the term pashan (p. 150). The 
etymology of the word remains questionable to this reviewer. 
Is it derived from the verb pashidanm — to sprinkle, scatter, dis- 
perse? The term is not recorded in most of the current diction- 
aries (Vullers, Richardson, and others), but, as A. Faroughy 
kindly informed me, it occurs in Farhang Ananderaj by Mu- 
hammad Padishah,°®* with the following definition: “‘in the 
terminology of calligraphers it means to equalize and to write 
the curvature of letters matchless.” Clément Huart translated 
the term “le plein des lettres,”°* which Mr. Schroeder inter- 
prets as “hearty fullness.” 

Before closing this review, attention should be called to a 
few of the misspellings or typographical errors of Oriental 
names not too familiar to the general reader. These are Urumiya 
(pp. 2 and 17) for Urmiya; Mutawakwil (p. 69) for Muta- 
wakkil; Masnari (caption of pl. 128) for Masnawi, and Jami’ 
at-Tavarik (caption of pl. 123) for Jami‘ at-Tawarikh. 

It is regrettable that this first volume of Masterpieces of Ori- 
ental Art initiated by the American School for Asiatic Studies, 
of which Mr. Pope is the founder and director, does not meet 
present-day standards of art historical research. The book, there- 
fore, is destined to remain of no avail to students, and the gen- 
eral public not familiar with the subject will gain but a mis- 
interpreted picture of Persian artistic culture. However, the 
book has been handsomely printed, its binding is attractive, and 
its illustrations are well reproduced, if not satisfactorily ar- 
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OTTO BENESCH, The Art of the Renaissance in Northern Europe: 
Its Relations to the Contemporary Spiritual and Intellectual 
Movements, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1945. 
Pp. 174; 80 ill. and 6 figs. $7.50. 


Professor Benesch’s interesting study of the Renaissance in 
Northern Europe is based on a series of lectures delivered at 
the Lowell Institute in 1944. The book hence contains vivid 
and suggestive descriptions of numerous works of art, some of 
which are reproduced in the illustrations, whereas the audience 
must have been shown many more in slides. The prosaic reader 
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who has not had the privilege of listening to the lectures and 
finds himself reduced to the printed page may consider some 
of the judgments of minor artists too eulogistic and some of 
the general statements slightly bombastic, but will always admire 
the author’s genuine sensitivity and his ability to express in 
words the visual and emotional qualities of the works of art 
that he analyzes. Moreover, Professor Benesch is trying to in- 
terpret the artists and their work against the background of the 
intellectual and spiritual movements of their time by which 
they were more or less directly affected, and even to prove a kind 
of parallelism between the art and the religion, science, and 
philosophy of the sixteenth century. It is this attempt to inte- 
grate the strictly artistic analysis with the interpretative methods 
of intellectual history which gives its peculiar note and attrac- 
tion to this book. 

After a short introduction in which he proposes the general 
principles underlying his method, Professor Benesch discusses 
in eight chapters: 1, The Mediaeval Heritage and the New 
Empiricism (Diirer); mu, Extremists in Art and Religion 
(Griinewald and His Influence) ; 11, The New Attitude toward 
Nature, The Discoverers of Landscape in Painting and 
Science (Altdorfer, Huber, and others) ; 1v, Reformation, Hu- 
manism, and the New Notion of Man (Cranach, Holbein) ; v, 
The Pictorial Unity of Late Gothic and Renaissance, The Mas- 
ters of the Netherlands (Massys, Gossaert, and other Flemish 
and Dutch artists); v1, Soul and Mechanism of the Universe 
(Bruegel) ; vir, The Ancient and the Gothic Revival in French 
Art and Literature (School of Fontainebleau, Germain Pilon) ; 
vit, Related Trends in Arts and Sciences of the Late Renais- 
sance (Dutch masters of the late Renaissance, court painters of 
Rudolph II). 

This table gives only an approximate idea of the diversified 
picture of the artistic and intellectual trends in Germany, 
France, and the Low Countries during the sixteenth century 
that is traced in Professor Benesch’s pages. His emphasis in 
Chapter 11 on the special contribution of Austria fails to prove 
even to the sympathetic reader that Austria in the sixteenth 
century really constituted a separate cultural unit. 

Professor Benesch’s general emphasis on the spiritual back- 
ground of art will certainly be welcomed by any student in- 
terested in intellectual history, and his treatment of religious 
and moral ideas and movements is on the whole convincing. 
However, the manner in which he handles literary, philo- 
sophical, and scientific material is often haphazard and mis- 
leading and does not always fulfill the expectations raised by his 
interesting approach. His suggestion that the history of science 
should not be treated exclusively in terms of a continual prog- 
ress but rather as a history of style similar to that of the arts 
(pp. 125 ff.) is suggestive as far as it goes, but does not do 
justice to the factors of tradition and of objective truth that 
can hardly be omitted from a historical study of science or 
philosophy. Moreover, questions of science and philosophy are 
often discussed in such vague terms that the results must remain 
inconclusive, a fact for which Professor Benesch’s scholarship 
and use of the sources do not entirely compensate. 

I may be allowed to skip a great number of questionable 
generalities and to discuss a few points of factual detail. The 
tradition of a chiliastic movement about 1000 a.p. (p. 10) has 
been discredited by recent scholarship. The discussion of 
terminism (p. 16) is rather doubtful. Terminism is that trend 
in late mediaeval logic which analyzes the relations of logical 
terms without presupposing the reality of their content. I cannot 
see how this is comparable to the use of geometrical diagrams 
in certain mediaeval drawings of human figures. The remarks 
on Cusanus (p. 18) are confusing, and his influence on Leonardo 
is greatly exaggerated. The notion that mysticism and scholasti- 
cism are contrasting phenomena (p. 27) can hardly any longer 
be accepted in this general fashion. The comparison of God 
with an artist is not a new notion of Paracelsus (p. 50), but 
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actually goes back to the so-called Middle Platonism of the 
Hellenistic Age. The notion that God pervades everything as 
do air and light (p. 53) is found before Sebastian Franck, 
e.g., in Ficino, and should not be called “pantheistic.” If the 
omnipresence of God were a sufficient proof of pantheism most 
theologians would deserve that label. The Reformation did not 
defeat humanism in Germany (p. 68) but subordinated it to 
its own religious ideals. One would like to know in detail how 
Bruegel happened to be a sceptic, a Platonist, and a Stoic all 
together (p. 94) — quite an achievement even in that eclectic 
age. The idea of mechanism certainly does not characterize the 
philosophies of Telesio, Campanella, or Bruno (p. 98), and this 
is admitted by the author shortly afterwards (pp. 103 ff.). 
The translation from Bruno (p. 105) needs correction: anima 
is “soul,” not “life”; “with the oar of reason he governs the 
passions of the lower faculties [not “the inner impulses and 
feelings”; the text should be ixferiori, not interiori| against 
[not “through”] the waves of natural impulses” [not “outer 
accidents” ]. Here the failure to pay attention to philosophical 
terminology results in a vague and even misleading rendering 
of the sentence. Bruno did not speak of the “ship of life,” but 
he often plays with the traditional notion that the soul is related 
to the body, or the will to the soul, as the pilot to the ship. The 
French Pléiade took its name not directly from the celestial sign 
(p. 112), but from a similar group of Hellenistic poets. Another 
passage from Bruno (p. 129) should read as follows: “On 
account of the innumerable degrees of perfection that must 
unfold the incorporeal divine excellence in a corporeal manner. 

.” Anthropology hardly existed as a separate field in the 
sixteenth century (p. 135). Kepler’s conception of cosmic har- 
mony (p. 142) was inspired by Pythagorean traditions. The im- 
portance of light in metaphysical speculation did not begin with 
the sixteenth century (p. 143), but has been traced by Baeumker 
through ancient and mediaeval thought. 

Professor Benesch certainly deserves credit for this interest- 
ing attempt to utilize scientific and philosophical sources for a 
comprehensive interpretation of Northern Renaissance art. His 
attempt would have been more conclusive if he had renounced 
the use of vague concepts and metaphorical comparisons and had 
limited himself to tangible and well-defined notions. This 
problem should be further investigated on the basis of Profes- 
sor Benesch’s stimulating suggestions, with due discrimination 
between the novel contributions of Renaissance thought and the 
concepts which that period derived from ancient and mediaeval 
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alhajas del Delfin, Madrid, 1944. 143 pp. and xxrv illus- 


trations. 


This new book carries on its title-page the good news that 
Dr. Diego Angulo Ifiguez has been added to the staff of the 
Prado Museum. This is important, for the number of scholars 
at the Prado has always been too limited. Whatever Dr. Angulo’s 
duties as “Conservador adjunto a la Direccién” may be his wide 
knowledge will not fail to enrich the life of the Museum. 

This is not the first time that Dr. Angulo has broken new 
ground in Spanish scholarship. He was some fifteen years ago 
one of the first to make a serious study of Spanish-American 
art, at a time when this subject commanded little attention 
outside the Spanish-American countries, and even there had not 
yet attracted the wide scholarly interest that is to be found today. 

Soon after being appointed to the Chair of Spanish-American 
Art at the University of Seville in 1930, he began collecting 
the wealth of material which he has since put at the disposal 
of other scholars in his Planos de monumentos arquitectonicos de 
América y Filipinas existentes en el Archivo de Indias (Seville, 


1933-39), and only recently he has started the publication of 
an Historia del arte hispano-americano in collaboration with 
one of his disciples, Dr. Enrique Marco Dorta. 

Dr. Angulo was well prepared to undertake such work, being 
thoroughly acquainted with the history of Western art, to which 
he has contributed in more than the Spanish field. As hard- 
working as he is versatile, he has now entered an entirely new 
field with this catalogue of the jewels kept at the Prado. This is 
a very useful publication for these jewels had long been neg- 
lected, so much so that it was discovered in 1918 that over an 
indefinite period of time eleven of them had been stolen, and 
not less than thirty-five badly defaced. 

These jewels — including gem- or cameo-encrusted cups, 
vases, compotes, caskets, of engraved rock crystal or such 
precious stones as lapis-lazuli, agate, onyx, jade, and jasper — 
were inherited by Philip V of Spain from his father the 
Dauphin of France, who died in 1712. They were only a part 
of those left by the son of Louis XIV, as a number of them 
had been sold for the purpose of paying the Dauphin’s debts, 
the rest being divided between Philip V and his brother the 
Duke of Berry. 

Nearly all these a/hajas are from the sixteenth or the seven- 
teenth centuries; Dr. Angulo considers many of them as datable 
about 1600. In 1776, at a time when the interest in natural 
sciences was overwhelming, Charles III sent them to the 
Museum of Natural History where the rarity of their stones 
seemed to recommend them. There they remained until early in 
the nineteenth century, when Napoleon’s looting troops shipped 
them to France, caring so little about their packing that the 
cases in which they had been kept were left behind. When they 
were returned to Spain in 1815, twelve pieces were missing and 
nearly all of them had been damaged and even defaced. They 
were restored, and in 1867 were exhibited in the Prado Museum 
in two large window cases which decorated one of the galleries 
of paintings. The 1918 discovery of the thievery which had 
further decreased the number of pieces, and ruined a good many 
of them, did not encourage any proper cataloguing of the col- 
lection. In 1937, at the time of the Spanish Civil War, when 
bombs were falling about the Prado Museum, the Government 
of the Republic decided on the removal of the most valuable 
works of art to places far from the fighting. With them went 
these a/hajas, this time carefully packed in their own cases. In 
1939, the new administration brought them back from their 
shelter to the Museum, where it was found that the cover of a 
sixteenth-century glass vase as well as the five fragments which 
were all that had remained of its support were missing. 
Finally, in 1944 — date of the catalogue we are reviewing — 
all the collection was placed in the niches which, according to 
Dr. Angulo, were probably originally built to shelter it, as the 
building of the Prado was erected for the Madrid Museum of 
Natural History when these a/hajas formed part of its collec- 
tion. 

Although Dr. Angulo set out to compile a guide, he has been 
able to gather so much data about each particular piece that the 
publication well deserves its name of catalogue. He not only 
offers a good deal of new information on the historical associa- 
tions of a number of important pieces, but has been able to dis- 
cover silversmiths’ marks of which there was no previous notice, 
and to trace similarities among some of the pieces which make it 
possible to group them together as coming from the same shop. 
In addition, with the help of eighteenth-century inventories, he 
has succeeded in giving a fair idea of the original shape and 
quality of those pieces which today are damaged or incomplete. 

The 120 items of the collection are thus presented for the 
first time accompanied by adequate scholarly information both 
for the amateur and the specialist. It is unfortunate, however, 
that no more than a fourth of the pieces listed are reproduced in 
the twenty-four plates which illustrate the catalogue, and that 
most of the plates are of a rather poor quality. It is to be hoped 
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that such a shortcoming will be remedied in a second and better 
edition which Dr. Angulo’s thoroughly informative text well 


deserves. oe? Dae 
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HEINRICH WOELFFLIN, Gedanken zur Kunstgeschichte, Basel, 


Benno Schwabe, 1941 (3rd ed.). Pp. 163; 24 ill. 


Woelfilin’s Gedanken zur Kunstgeschichte, his last book, is a 
relatively small volume comprising seventeen essays, most of 
them printed before or presented in lecture form. They span 
a period from 1914 to 1936, a time during which Woelfflin 
had been active as a teacher in Munich and Ziirich. These essays 
are arranged in five groups: ““Grundbegriffe,” “Das K lassische,” 
“Kritische Kunstgeschichte,” ‘Nationale Charaktere,” “Jacob 
Burckhardt.” Each of the groups is headed by a short introduc- 
tion in which the common problem and the origin of each essay 
of:the group are discussed, Three or four articles in each group 
and a fivefold preface: such typical Woelfflinian structural order- 
liness does not fail us even in a collected opus. Structure, form, 
Gestalt — the favorite words of the last “‘Classicist”’ in art 
history — here they are in the very unity of word and thought, 
of organization and presentation, even in the choice of such 
photographic examples as Woelfflin had used in his books and 
lectures during the last fifty years. 

A superficial reader, therefore, may complain about a cer- 
tain monotonous repetition of ideas which today have become 
generally accepted. He is misled by the writer’s adherence to 
the advice received from his master Jacob Burckhardt. “Remain 
simple” he told the author of Rewaissance und Barock after its 
appearance in 1888. And thus, indeed, the last section of the 
book, the recollections of Burckhardt, represent the key for 
an understanding of Woelfflin’s approach to art and to writing, 
reflecting what was meaningful and beautiful to him. He never 
deviated from his teacher’s advice: he remained to a certain 
degree simple in his statements (obliterating the complex 
processes of investigation and formation of opinion), purpose- 
ful and parsimonious in the choice of his words, yet spon- 
taneous in the construction of his sentences which either retain 
or are constructed according to the laws of the spoken word. 
Woelfflin was the greatest lecturer many of us have ever heard. 
The magic of his spoken word, its “Ethos” and “Pathos” re- 
sound in his prose. Concise, occasionally abrupt, deducing ab- 
stractions exclusively from the visual data and presenting them 
with the most direct statement (no subordinate clauses inter- 
fere) — this is Woelfflin’s style. It is surpassed only by that of 
Burckhardt himself. 

The rockbed from which Woelfflin’s aesthetics grow, he has 
likewise in common with Burckhardt. He quotes from his 
teacher’s unpublished lecture notes: “As a whole the connection 
of art with general culture is only to be understood loosely 
and lightly. Art has its own life and history” (p. 24. All trans- 
lations are by the reviewer). This statement was not common- 
place at a time when the “Milieu Theory” of Taine and the 
speculative “Centaur at the edge of the forest” (Burckhardt’s 
term), Hegel’s philosophy, determined art-historical litera- 
ture. The statement has become actual again with the present 
prevalence of iconographical studies. 

Not only did it seem necessary for Burckhardt and Woelfflin 
to free ’rt from a merely derivative and explanatory relation 
to its cultural setting but — to continue in Burckhardt’s words 
— this was the task, never fully accomplished by him: “I would 
like to put the living laws of forms into formulas as simple and 
as clear as possible” (p. 143). This became Woelfflin’s life- 
long assignment. 

To this Woelfflin brought stronger speculative interests and 
a more methodically inclined mind. Sharing with his teacher 
the artist’s gusto for the individual phenomenon — both of 
them sketched extensively from works of art — he added to it 
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that desire for an organized terminology which was thoroughly 
lacking in the field of art history. The terminology had to be 
derived from exclusively visual data and had to replace a vo- 
cabulary which was chosen previously from literature, philoso- 
phy, and ethics. In the creation of a new language for art his- 
tory, we see the importance of Woelfflin’s Kumstgeschichtliche 
Grundbegriffe (1916) and within this context the first three 
articles must be understood. The shortcomings of these Grund- 
begriffe have been exposed in a rather extensive literature and 
it would seem to this reviewer inappropriate at such occasion 
to enumerate them again (the best discussion of the different 
critics of Woelfflin is found in the second chapter of Walter 
Passarge, Die Philosophie der Kunstgeschichte der Gegenwart, 
Berlin, 1930. To this may be added the most recent treatment 
of Hans Weigert, Die heutigen Aufgaben der Kunstwissen- 
schaft, Berlin, 1935. As the date of this publication suggests, 
toward the end the book tries to make a hopeless compromise 
between the requested opinion of the “Dritte Reich” and 
sound reason). Woelfflin, to a certain extent, has conceded 
on his weakest point that the history of seeing is ot inde- 
pendent of other factors in the realm of ideas, of history, and 
of psychology. The term “Psychology” Woelfflin uses very 
rarely and he remains silent about the relation of his optical 
theories to the research of Theodor Lipps and Wilhelm 
Wundt which he followed attentively at the beginning of 
the century. The sensorial data were, to him, important only 
as far as they became expressive in form, since only forms 
are the malleable material of historical forces. He insisted 
to the end, for instance, that the progressive differentiation 
of color was not the result of intensified observation but 
that “fone sees preconceived colors and harmonies” (p. 10). 
Or in another formulation, “Given data (or contents — “In- 
halte”) realize themselves only in the medium of a definite 
concept of form (“Formvorstellung”)” (p. 10). That these 
“concepts of form” depend to some extent on concepts of 
ideas Woelfflin is now willing to admit but he does not see 
in ideas primary causes for aesthetic expressions (here lies 
his rejection of Dvorak, Warburg, and others), and he re- 
jects making art “the expression” of historical and ideo- 
logical situations. If this were so, he says, all arts, including 
music and poetry, would show the same style at the same hour 
(p. 11). Or more generally and very happily expressed (having 
compared art with a mirror, in itself a questionable expres- 
sion): Then — “One would have to be conscious of the fact 
that the mirror itself again and again has been of a different 
structure” (p. 18). Parallelism of the history of ideas with the 
history of visual concepts is to be explained by their deriva- 
tion from a common root (p. 21), a statement which invites 
at this point Riegl’s Kumstwollen as the universal denomi- 
nator. By 1930 Woelfflin had reached the point of greatest 
closeness to such a concept. In his chapter on “Das Klassische,” 
he discusses the reasons for “unity” (or unification) in classical 
art and writes: “The concept of unity has only gradually re- 
ceived its full meaning. In it we apparently have to deal not 
only with an optical matter, with a new way of seeing things 
in context but with a new way of belonging together of the 
(various) elements. True, the eye must be developed to a point 
where it can perceive of large relations as something unified but 
more fundamentally it is a new feeling for unity _ 
(p- 31). 

This fruitful compromise does not distract from the fact 
that besides the common root the visual arts do show a self- 
evolutionary tendency and while Woelfflin himself began to 
see later in life that his Grundbegriffe were not of a uni- 
versal nature but applicable only to certain cultural constella- 
tions (Panofsky pointed out, therefore, that we are not dealing 
with true Kategorien but with Charakterisierungsbegriffen. See 
Passarge, op. cit., p. 21), he provided art history with a 
heuristic principle of the first order. Only since Woelfflin 
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are we using a language which is completely visual-art-born. 


Yet its precision and comprehensiveness were so great that it 
enticed historians of literature (Oskar Walzel, Fritz Strich, 
etc.) to apply it— not too successfully —to the field of 





ge. In our own field the Grundbegriffe have found 
application, differentiation, and fruitful development in the 
writings of several of his students but especially in the most 
important work growing from Woelfflin’s aesthetics, Paul 
ankl’s Entwicklungsphasen der modernen Baukunst. 
In his three articles related to the “Grundbegriffe” the 
author makes it quite clear that we are not dealing with 
epistemological terms but with formulations describing phe- 
nomena determined by the laws of history. The sequence in 
which the forms of seeing follow each other cannot be re- 
ed and therefore expresses a certain causal necessity point- 
ing toward similar evolutionary laws in cultural history (p. 12). 
By establishing such basic concepts, but concepts gained from 
phenomena changed and changeable by evolutionary laws, 
Woelfflin has created a bridge between the aesthetics of the 
artist and the ideology of the historian. This never would have 
been possible had not Burckhardt’s historical point of view 
as a general influence been supplemented by the studio-gained 
of Hans von Marées and its literary interpreters, 
ad Fiedler and Adolf Hildebrand. (Woelfflin published, 
in 1892, an essay on “Hans von Marées,” Zeitschrift fiir 
bildende ' Knit, N.F. mm, pp. 73 ff.; in 1918 an article on 
“Adolf Von Hildebrand,” Kunst und Kiinstler, xvi, p. 6.) 
The pie essay of the book, “Das Klassische,” harks back, 


especially in the paragraph “Klarheit,” to Hildebrand’s Das 
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Gesetz der Form in der bildenden Kunst. Some characteristic 
features of Woelfflin’s language derived from the terminology 
of a sculptor and a painter whose disciples nearly all became 
sculptors (Marées’ students were Hildebrand, Tuaillon, and 
Volkmann). 

This explains also the limitations of Woelfflin’s method. 
The fifth essay “Des klassische Boecklin” (1936) leaves the 
reader with the feeling that the demonstration of the com- 


positional devices of the painting Odysseus and Kalypso (p. §9) 
cannot reveal the essentials of such a picture. The meshes of 


the classicist terminology are too wide and the fish slip through. 
The micros copic treatment of the surfaces —so important 
to Boecklin — is not discussed and therefore the place of the 
painter in relation to the naturalistic and scientific tendencies 
of the nineteenth century, more important than his relation 
to the “‘classical,”? is unnoticed. Neither is the existence of a 
constructional skeleton identical with its successful realiza- 
tion. An analysis of Boecklin’s use of contours would have 


,0wn Clearly that the individual detailed form does not partici- 


pate in the leading compositional ideas. The picture is pro- 
foundly incongruous and ideologically of a naive discrepancy. 

The third section, entitled “Kritische Kunstgeschichte, ° 
contains three essays which deal with the relation of the artist’s 
original intention to reproductional fallacies of the engraver 


and the photographer. The reversal of right and left as it 
pears in engravings after drawings or as it is intentionally 
osen by Raphael in his tapestry cartoons (recently a pene- 
trating study on this problem has appeared by A. P. Oppé, 
“Right and Left in Raphael’s Cartoons,” Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, vu, 1944, pp. 82 ff.) 
gives W oelffin an opportunity to reveal certain basic phe- 
nomena of visual conception based on psycho-physiological 
data. Here, especially, it becomes evident that Woelfflin’s 
precise observations could fruitfully be connected with the 
experimental method of Gestalt- psychology. The author him- 
self never ventured into this field because it would have drawn 
him from the work of art to questions of perception in general. 
These articles with the accompanying photographs “in re- 
verse” are true eye openers and ideally suited for use in semi- 
nafs. 


Woelfflin’s insistence upon photographic views of sculpture 
in accordance with the intention of the artist are presented in 
an essay “Uber Abbildungen und Deutungen” which con- 
tinues the argument of earlier articles from 1894-1895 and 
1915. In the part dealing with “Deutungen” an analysis of 
Lessing-like neatness rejects the introduction of terms de- 
scriptive of time relations for works of classical art. “The 
closed contour, the tectonic order always gives the impres- 
sion of being static, only with a (chance-like) contour, with 
(open) form goes hand in hand an impression of time” (p. 81). 

The last article in this group, “Zur Interpretation von 
Diirer’s Melancholie” (1923), concise and undeviating from 
the method of drawing conclusions only from what can be 
seen, is directed against the interpretations of Weber and War- 
burg. The article written before Saxl-Panofsky’s book on the 
Melancholia is therefore superseded in details but not in its 
general thesis. 

Four essays on the relationship of German art to Italian art 
are presented under the heading “Nationale Charaktere.” In 
illuminating sentences the characteristics of Northern and of 
Southern form are described with an increasing understanding 
and love for the qualities of German art. In Diirer, foreshadow- 
ing Goethe, the greatest of German art is seen because the mar- 
riage of Faust with Helena seems here concluded. In some of 
these essays one feels the slight deviation through the growing 
nationalism around him yet one also finds the statement: “That 
the highest values of art are not identical with the exclusively 
national” (p. 131). 

The last section reprints three articles on Jacob Burckhardt. 
They are enjoyable for their personal memories and their sym- 
pathetic understanding of one of the truly great men of the 
nineteenth century. Burckhardt, stimulated himself by his 
teacher and friend Franz Kugler, opened the possibility for 
the research of “Die lebendigen Gesetze der Kunst” pur- 
sued by Woelfflin. Here the older attitude of making the work 
of art the direct expression of a completely free individual 
intention is for the first time contrasted with the historian’s 
belief that a work of art can realize itself only within the given 
structural possibilities of a period. The first step toward an 
art history as a history of visual concepts was made. 

Woelfflin writes in the introduction to his book, “However, 
I must admit that the one-sidedness of my literary production 
may have something to do with a one-sidedness in my nature” 
(p. 2). 

It is due to this one-sidedness that Woelfflin endowed what- 
ever he wrote with the unmistakable stamp of his personal 
style. Consistency, coherence, simplicity gave his writings form. 
Although systematically inclined because he needed order and 
structure around him and within him, he never aimed toward 
a philosophical system of any kind. Experiencing the world 
through the eye, he would have had to sacrifice his keenest 
sense, had he proceeded to a system of aesthetics. His self- 
limitation may occasionally dissatisfy the searching mind, but 
it was the only means for him to remain in the world of forms 
where alone he felt happy. More interested in the work than 
in the maker, he nevertheless was capable of the art of charac- 
terization on the highest level. For this his Durer speaks. 

His definition of the classical applies to himself: “The clear 
notion of what can be represented and how it should be repre- 
sented” (p. §1). 

If he is dealing in these essays exclusively with the already 
established values of the history of art, the reason must be 
found in that great and conservative poetry of which G. K. 
Chesterton writes: “It is only the smaller poet who sees the 
poetry of revolt, of isolation, of disagreement; the larger poet 
sees the poetry of those great agreements which constitute the 
romantic achievement of civilization.” 


ALFRED NEUMEYER 


Mills College 














LETTERS TO 


Sir: 

In his provocative article on the Holkham Venus (art 
BULLETIN, xxvill, 1945) Dr. Brendel’s modesty appears to 
sidestep a peculiar contrast between the paintings in Madrid 
and those in Berlin and New York. He does indeed point out 
the presence and implication in the former of the stags and the 
satyrs but he fails to mention another and more patent differ- 
ence which goes to emphasize the former. Surely it is not mere 
prurience which notices the obvious fact that in the Metropoli- 
tan and in the Kaiser Friedrich pictures the gaze of the 
musician is steadfast upon the face of the Venus, whereas in the 
Madrid renderings his attention is concentrated on another part 
of the goddess’ physique. This fact is so plain as to be almost 
embarrassing and could not be without intention. 


ALFRED E. HAMILL 
Sir: 

As I was reading Dr. Brendel’s article on the pictures of 
Venus in the June issue of the ART BULLETIN,' a few thoughts 
came to my mind, for which I should like you to allow me some 
space. They are not conclusive, nor do they attempt to refute 
Dr. Brendel’s closely reasoned argument; their sole purpose is 
to indicate a line of investigation which might help to supple- 
ment the findings of the article. 

I do not think it is owing to a particular profaneness of my 
mind that when Dr. Brendel begins to interpret the pictures 
as reflecting a Renaissance doctrine concerning the relative 
importance of the five senses in the perception of beauty,” a 
chapter from a famous Renaissance book came to my memory in 
which the problem is treated in a far more worldly manner 
than by Ficino, Bembo, Leone Ebreo, and Castiglione. Indeed 
my recollection of the book was that it had no loftiness of 
thought whatever about it, that, on the other hand, it could 
look back on a far longer ancestry than the revival of Neo- 
platonic philosophy in the Florentine Academy. 

The Seigneur de Brantéme’s Dames galantes* contains a 
chapter which is entitled “Deuxiéme Discours. Sur le sujet, 
qui contente plus en amours, ou le touche, ou la veue, ou la 
parole.”’ The chapter lives up to its title, telling in good, forth- 
right Renaissance manner a host of relevant anecdotes in the 
tradition of Boccaccio, Poggi, and the other innumerable 
movellieri and facezie tellers of the fourteenth, fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. And, though written in the second half of 
the sixteenth century and not published until 1666, long after 
the death of its author in 1614, the book stands squarely on the 
shoulders of its predecessors. Like most French literature of the 
period it is much indebted to Italy, where Brantéme sojourned 
more than once shortly after the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. That the subject with which Brantéme is dealing in his 
second chapter had a long standing he himself indicates in the 
opening paragraphs,* where we find him quoting a letter by 
Etienne Pasquier® to Ronsard, in which the topic is touched 
upon in an incidental way.® The value of this quotation for us 


1. “The Interpretation of the Holkham Venus,” THE ART BULLETIN, 
XXVIII, 1946, pp. 65 ff. 
2. Ibid., pp. 67 f. 


a 


3. Pierre de Bourdeille, Seigneur de Brantéme, Les Dames galantes, 
ed. H. Bouchot, Paris, Librairie des Bibliophiles, n.d., 1, pp. 229 ff. 

4. Ibid., pp. 229 f. and note on p. 394. 

5. About Pasquier’s (1529--1615) literary activities and particularly 
this letter to Ronsard see G. Wenderoth, “Estienne Pasquiers poetische 
Theorien,” Romanische Forschungen, xix, 1906, pp. 39 ff. Pasquier has 
a certain interest for the historian of art also on account of the strange 
collection of poems addressed to him when a painter in making his 
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lies in the fact that Pasquier refers to an example of this dis- 
cussion from the thirteenth century, a poetical dialogue between 
Thibault IV de Champagne, King of Navarre (1201-1253) 
and Raoul, Count of Soissons (ca. 1210—-ca, 1270). The first 
stanza of the poem reads: 


Sire, loez moi a choisir 

D’un jeu li quieus doit mielz valoir: 
Ou souvent s’amie sentir 

Baisier, acoler, sanz veoir, 

Sanz parler et sanz plus avoir 

A toz jors mes de ses amors, 

Ou veoir et parler toz jors, 

Sanz sentir et sanz atouchier. 

Se un en couvient a laissier, 

Dites li quieus est mains joians 

Et dou quel la joie est plus granz.” 


The remainder of the poem with its various arguments need 
not occupy us here. Its opening lines acquaint us in no uncertain 
way with the fact that for centuries the old discussion about 
the hierarchy of the senses, which goes back to Plato and Aris- 
totle, had been applied to the problem of love in a most concrete 
fashion. The Neoplatonic formulation is only one of a variety 
of ways of putting the problem; and its solution, which postu- 
lates the supremacy of the senses of sight and hearing above 
all others, is even in Renaissance philosophy only one of many.® 
The kind of discussion in which Thibault and Raoul engaged 
and which Brantéme took up must have been very popular, 
comprehensible as it was even to the less refined mind. I am 
sure that further study would reveal a whole typology for it. 
Antony, preferring Cleopatra to Octavia, is occasionally 
quoted as proof of the greater seductiveness of the beau devis, 
i.e., hearing, compared to the attraction of physical beauty, 
perceived by sight.® Pasquier himself, quoting another Ren- 
aissance example, in his Collogues d’amour,’® plays amusingly 
on the theme. 

How Titian’s pictures fit into this wider frame cannot be in- 
vestigated in the space of these suggestions. They may just be 
plain statements that all three senses depicted, sight, hearing, 
and touch, are important in the pursuit of the pleasures of 
love.1! That they have to be seen against this wider background 
instead of against that of Neoplatonic philosophy alone is 
evident. The pictures themselves contain enough indications to 
require it. Dr. Brendel correctly has pointed out that the nu- 


portrait forgot, as is said, to include the hands. These poems, La Main, 
published in 1583, are reprinted in the volume of Pasquier’s works quoted 
below. 

6. Les Oeuvres d’Estienne Pasquier, etc., Amsterdam, 1732, in fol., 
11, cols. 37 ff. 

7. Die Lieder Raouls von Soissons, ed. Emil Winkler, Halle a.S., 
1914, pp. 70 ff. Les Chansons de Thibault de Champagne, ed. A. Wallen- 
skéld, Paris, 1925, pp. 148 ff. 

8. Professor R. V. Merrill of the University of California, whose 
advice I asked, acquainted me with material collected by him which 
substantially bears out my suspicions. It would be useful in many respects, 
if a comprehensive study of this. subject were to be made. 

g. For instance, by Brantéme, Joc. cit., 1, p. 243- 

10. Ibid., cols. 789 ff. In his Jeux Poétiques, Troisi¢tme Partie, no. 
x1 (ibid., col. 876) the theme occurs again: 

Qui de l’amour par ordre veut user, , 
Le voir y est, puis baiser, ce me semble, 
Le beau devis nous met aprés a I’emble, 


Puis de la bouche on ne peut s’excuser. ' 


11. Even the sense of taste has been brought in some relation to love 
in the popular sayings: Sime Baccho et Cerere friget Venus and “The 
way to a man’s heart is through his stomach.” 
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merous parerga in their backgrounds have a lascivious mean- 
ing.?* His suggestion that they were intended to serve as a foil 
to the noble thought expressed in the main figures does not 
quite convince me, as the contrast between the meaning of the 
foreground and that of the background is much less clear-cut 
than Dr. Brendel wants us to believe. After all, some of the 
versions have a Cupid associated with Venus, whom Dr. Brendel 
identifies with the sense of touch, which is correct, as Jaiser 
often serves, of course, as the symbol of atoucher. Moreover 
the lapdogs, present in other versions of the composition, cer- 
tainly inject a further element symbolizing carnal love in the 
foreground of the pictures. But more important still, as a friend 
of mine observed, the foot of the woman touches the man; 
and, as another letter in this issue points out, the glance of the 
cavalier, at least in some of the pictures, takes liberties, which 
are little in accord with the idealistic tenor of Dr. Brendel’ 
interpretation. I doubt that the pictures really have the ethos 
which Dr. Brendel seems to find in them. The main figures in 
Titian’s Sacred and Profane Love possess a dignity and purity 
that make any high-flung interpretation of the picture seem 
acceptable. It is quite a unique picture, which we can well 
imagine as painted to suit the elevated tastes of an extremely 
refined person. The character of Titian’s later Venuses and 
Danaes, however, seems to place them on an infinitely lower 
level. They are beautiful, but vulgar in comparison to the 
Sacred and Profane Love. Also the fact that they were produced 
in an extraordinary number of replicas does not encourage an 
attempt to look in them for purity of thought. They must have 
been shared by a variety of people whose tastes can scarcely 
have coincided in an admiration for idealistic theories of love 
In brief, the suspicion can hardly be avoided that these pic- 
tures were rather “ornamental furniture” than profound 
philosophical treatises. And the rooms which they, as so many 
others by Titian, Tintoretto, and Veronese, were supposed to 
decorate, were bedrooms.’* We would badly distort the inter- 
pretation of the mentality of the Renaissance if we were to 
ignore this side of it. We may be sure that Venice in particular, 
where Titian’s boon companion Pietro Aretino resided and 
composed his Ragionamenti, was not averse to an unbridled 
assertion of sensuality. And the books read by Titian, his 
friends, and his patrons certainly were more frequently of the 
kind of which Brantéme’s Dames galantes and Aretino’s work 
are examples than of the kind written by Ficino and his 

I do not think that Dr. Brendel’s interpretation should be 
considered invalidated by these remarks. We know how ambigu- 
ous most Renaissance symbolism is, and as far as that goes any 
symbolism. Did these pictures contain one meaning for the 
initiate, and another for the profanum vulgus?** Can the dif- 
ference between the various versions be explained as adjustments 
made to satisfy either the more decorous or the more depraved 
taste of the different individuals for whom they were painted? 


1 


But we are not yet at the end; the problem is still more 


p 


12. Loc. cét., p. 73. 


13. An “ignuda” by Savoldo is mentioned by the Anonimo Morelliano 
in Casa Odoni in Venice as “da drietto el letto.” See Jacob Burckhardt, 
Die Sammler, in Beitrage zur Kunstgeschichte Italiens, Basel, 1898, 
p- 427. The whole passage (pp. 423 ff.) is interesting for our qu 

14. What Brantéme thought about the meaning of such pictures may be 
gathered from the following passage: “Telles peintures et tableaux 
portent plus de nuisance 4 une dime fragile qu’on ne pense; comme 
en estoit un 14 mesme, d’une Venus toute nue, couchée et regardée de son 
fils Cupidon; l’autre, d’un Mars couché avec sa Venus; l’autre, d’une 
Laeda couchée avec son signe. Tant d’autres y a-il et 14 et aill 
sont un peu plus modestement peints et voilez mieux que les figu 
PAretin” (loc. cit., 1, pp. 47 f.). Brantéme refers here to the gallery 
of a Florentine, who had settled in France, Luigi di Ghiaceti, Comte de 
Chateauvilain (died 1593), which seems to have contained the whole 
repertory of lascivious subjects, as they had been painted in Venice and 
elsewhere during the sixteenth century. But neither in this description 
nor in the context in which it occurs is there the faintest hint that these 
pictures were looked upon as having any other meaning, except the most 
obvious one. 
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complicated. If the pictures really do represent, as Dr. Brendel 
seems to have proved, the senses of sight, hearing, and touch, 
their main elements themselves are ambiguous. The hierarchy 
of the senses, which is established in the writings quoted by Dr. 
Brendel, presupposes a perfectly neutral conception of the 
nature of the senses, as in ancient psychology, from which the 
whole discussion about their relative value stems. The Renais- 
sance, however, and presumably also the Middle Ages, knew of 
another, a moralizing conception of the five senses. Lomazzo,}® 
for instance, explains that the senses can be used toward good 
and evil ends, according to the frame of mind of the person. 
He quotes the story of King David, whose sense of sight 
aroused in him amorous desires for Bathsheba and so led him 
on the road of sin. This example is relevant here because it 
demonstrates that the sense of sight, when perceiving a beauti- 
ful nude woman, need not necessarily stimulate the purest 
emotions of love. And if we turn to the second sense primarily 
involved here, we make rather astonishing discoveries, which 
show that the associations connected with it are not all of the 
purest either. The hieroglyph for the sense of hearing in 
Horus Apollo and most of the other emblem-books of the late 
Renaissance, and the explanations given for it, are anything 
but fit for chaste ears.4® Even the connotations of music do not 
always betray exactly a Pythagorean nobility of thought. Nemo 

cantat sobrius and similar adages can be found.’* The question 
arises: which of the two utterly opposed implications of the 
senses did Titian want to stress in his pictures? Thus the very 
basis of Dr. Brendel’s attempt to identify the meaning of the 
pictures with only one trend of contemporary thought begins to 
rock, ‘The way out of the dilemma may be the above sugge ~ 
assumption, that such pictures appeale d to different people i 
different ways. Certainly some of the more worldly associa- 
tions recorded here were as esoteric and required as much erudi- 
tion to be understood as the ones explained by Dr. Brendel. 
Only, they are there; and they must have been as much in the 
mind of Titian’s patrons as the others. And the more obvious 
ones of them were certainly infinitely popular and easily under- 
stood; and they seem to me to have determined the character of 
the pictures, 

I would not have dared to take up so much space with such 
scattered thoughts if a question of method were not involved 
here, which ought to be seriously considered in any such at- 
tempt to link a work of art up with the thought of its time. 
Dr. yr seatag-e interpretation is typical of a great deal of 
work done by us all, work which really rests on a very shaky 
basis. How often do we not think that we have proved such a 
case beyond any possibility of doubt, and indeed may have done 
so; and yet, the result in a sense is a falsification. Only rarely 
is it possible to draw inferences from the general character of a 
work of art in justification of an interpretation, as I have done 
here. Unless some archaeological evidence accompanies this, 
it is an arbitrary procedure, and I expect my remarks on this 
point to be questioned by all to whom Titian’s Venuses mean 
something different than to me. The only real check to any 
one-sided, distorting interpretation can lie in as complete as 
possible an acquaintance with the very complexity of thought, 
associations, imagery, language, etc., of a period. And that is a 
difficult thing to acquire. We hold only fragments of the past 
in our hands, and these fit together like the pieces from a 


15. G. P. Lomazzo, Trattato dell’ arte della pittura, scultura ed 
architettura (1584), Rome, 1844, p. 209. 

16. Ori Apollinis de sacris notis et sculpturis libri duo, Paris, 
1551, pp. 68 ff. Johannis Pierii Valeriani, . . . Hieroglyphica, Cologne, 
1614, pp. 32 f. The commentary of A. Alciati, Emblemata, Padua, 1661, 
p. §97. C. Ripa, Iconologia, Venice, 1669, p. 562. 

17. Johannes Pierius Valerianus, loc. cit., p. 666. Halfway between the 
two extremes of the evaluation of music stands a thought which is ex- 
pressed often in the sixteenth century, for instance, by Luther: “Hier 
kann nicht sein ein béser Mut, Wo da singen Gesellen gut.” See G. 
Biichmann, Gefliigelte Worte, 22nd ed., Berlin, 1905, pp. 252 f 
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jigsaw-puzzle of which most pieces are missing. The literature 
of a period, which for us looms large, for all sorts of reasons 
may have taken up only a small space in its time. | always 
suspect the Neoplatonism of Marsilio Ficino and his successors 
to have been of this kind, important for a small circle, but 
little heeded outside of it. The remark of a bibliographer, that 
there are many more early editions of the works of St. An- 
toninus, the pepular Archbishop of Florence, than of Ficino’s 
books, seems to describe the situation fairly correctly. John 
Addington Symonds’ emphasis on Renaissance erotica may 
to us in slightly bad taste, but the broad material which 
isplays does exist and certainly played a conspicuous rdle 
in its time. The most difficult thing to grasp, however, is that 
enormous mass of commonplace topics which must have made 
up the bulk of the daily mental food of the average man, and 
which forms the substratum of all the rest of the intellectual 
manifestations of a period. It found its reflection in a vague 
and undistinguished kind of literature: in gossipy books like 
that of Brantoéme, in diaries and letters, in sermons and popular 
books of devotion, in the proceedings of law-courts and New- 
gate-Calendars, etc. Much of it was never properly recorded 
and is only mentioned, in passing, in the most unlikely places. 
This flotsam of thought generally is difficult to pin down, and 

Idom can it be documented with such neatness as the better 
efined ideas of the well-known works of literature. Every 
iconologist, at one time or the other, is made aware of the 
existence of this material, but we have to pay infinitely more 
attention to it than is usually done. As far as our own material 

concerned, we are much more careful, and often do rely 
on minor, frequently downright bad works of art, in order to 
explain the better ones. 


seen 


—_ 
oO 


It is not always easy to know on which level we have to look 
for a desired explanation. Probably usually on more than one. 
Some psychology might be helpful, or to call it by a more 
modest name, some understanding of human nature. It is, for 


instance, inconceivable to me that a Venus by Titian should 
have had only a profoundly philosophical meaning, while 
there is so much evidence for the preoccupation of the Ren- 
1issance with quite different reactions to the beauty of women, 
and as long as even saintly men like Paphnutius are known to 

have succumbed to the charms of Thais. 
These remarks on method could be vastly expanded and 
mented, They apply to the history of art as a part of 
‘ral history of culture, and they should further be worked 
with continuous reference to this wider field. Also from 
folklorist and the anthropologist can the historian of art 
rn a good deal about such methods and procedures. The 
ints made on this occasion seem to be the most important 
keep in mind while investigating iconographical prob- 
ms. They are meant to be understood as supplementary to 
t 


Dr. Panofsky’s methodological introduction to his Studies in 
Iconology.* 


) 


ULRICH MIDDELDORF 
University of Chicago 


\fter reading these letters, Professor Brendel replied as 
follows: 


Cn 


It gave me great pleasure to read the letters which you re- 
ceived on behalf of my article, “The Interpretation of the 
Holkham Venus,” in the ART BULLETIN for June, 1946. 
Clearly, the “Venus and Musician” theme gives rise to many 
interesting questions, all of which cannot be answered in one 
article, nor even by one author. In the various suggestions made 
by your correspondents, I perceive the materials for quite a 
substantial epilogue to the subject — an epilogue which, how- 
ever, I can scarcely hope to write properly at this time. 


18. E. Panofsky, Studies in Iconology, New York, 1939, pp. 3 ff. 


I readily concur with Dr. Middeldorf on the preliminary 
nature of most attempts which we undertake today, in order 
to restore the obviously lost, original meaning of many Renais- 
sance works. Lack of direct documentary evidence, of course, is 
the primary reason. As yet, we are in a preparatory stage of as- 
sembling the materials, to be sifted later, for a future “His- 
tory of Allegorical Expression in Renaissance Art.” But already 
the attitude of single artists toward this allegorical trend be- 
gins to appear more clearly. Perhaps, in the case of Titian, the 
foundations of our deductions are not quite so shaky after all. 

One question asked by Dr. Middeldorf is whether the 
“Venus and Musician” paintings should not be interpreted in 
line with more popular trends of thought than Neoplatonic 
philosophy. In this context one might point out that certain 
Renaissance artists proved rather intransigent to the allegorical 
leanings of their time and were so known by their patrons, as 
was Perugino,.? Titian, on the other hand, easily acquiesced in 
orders involving literary sources or programs, as we know from 
his correspondence with the court of Ferrara and from other 
instances.” It is difficult to imagine that he did not himself take 
an interest in the themes that he agreed to paint, though of this 
we know little. But why should it be assumed that those subjects 
were selected only, or even preferably, from the most popular 
literature? That Titian was an avid reader of Ficino may be 
difficult to prove. There is no reason why we should fancy him 
as a philosopher, though certainly he was not an illiterate. But 
in order to be acquainted with the common theory which we 
here call the “hierarchy of the senses,” no more philosophy 
was needed than what many of his intellectual friends could 
easily communicate to him by letter or conversation if he did 
not care to read the books. Should we be so much surprised at 
discovering in his paintings allusions to the intellectual interests 
and favorite topics of this group which he knew so well? True, 
he might have disregarded their philosophowmena, being a 
painter. But if reminiscences of such topics can be observed in 
his works, as in the “Venus and Musician” paintings where, 
indeed, they can scarcely be overlooked, I think we have a right 
to acknowledge the relationship between the painted and the 
literary evidence, even though this relationship can be estab- 
lished only through an archaeological method, that is, an inter- 
pretation restoring lost connections instead of using direct 
documentation. 

Here | should like to raise a methodological point. If human 
thinking were free entirely, the possible associations evoked by 
a given image or composition of images would indeed be unpre- 
dictable. Once the composition of the “Venus and Organplayer” 
was created, a variety of different, more or less meaningful 
interpretations could be, and evidently was, attached to it. The 
chance seems very slim in this way, by free guesswork, to estab- 
lish the original idea of any pictorial composition. Once in 
existence, an image may suggest any number of things, even to 
the artist. Actually, with little alterations in the course of years, 
Titian completely changed the interpretation of his own 
painting Religion Succoured by Spain.* But in creating, the 
human mind is more limited by scope and tradition. A com- 
bination of images as unusual as the “‘Venus and Organplayer or 
Luteplayer” compositions does not come to the mind without a 
certain reason. The first methodological question is not: what 
can this picture mean to anybody, but: can we determine why, 
in the first place, it was conceived the way it is, by this artist 
and under such circumstances! In the present instance the reason 


1. Letter by Giovanna della Rovere, of the year 1500; J. Cartwright, 
Isabella d’Este, 1, New York, 1923, p. 329. 

2. G. Gronau, “Alfonso d’Este und Tizian,” Jahrbuch der kunsthis- 
torischen Sammlungen in Wien, N.F., 1, 1928, pp. 233 ff. Cf. E. Tietze- 
Conrat, ‘‘Titian as a Letter-Writer,” ART BULLETIN, XXVI, 1944, pp. 
117 ff.; especially p. 121, letter of April 1, 1518. 

3. See R. Wittkower, “Titian’s Allegory of ‘Religion Succoured by 
Spain,’ Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 11, 1939- 
1940, pp. 138 ff. 
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really was, I think, a philosophical or pseudo-philosophical 
consideration; the outcome a Venus by Titian which, obviously, 
can do more than convey “only a profoundly philosophical 
meaning.” The image does not of course exclude those “quite 
different reactions to the beauty of women” of which the Ren- 
aissance has left so eloquent and frequent proofs, as Dr. Middel- 
dorf reminds us.* In short, we are free to think what we want 
and, while admiring what we see, perhaps wonder what it is 
all about; why the courtier does not cease playing, why the 
landscape and the open balcony, etc. In good Renaissance alle- 
gories one sometimes has the impression, not so much that the 
objects carry a message but rather that an enigmatic idea only 
served as the starting point or stimulus of creation or, almost, 
as pretext to create a painting. Yet to know that idea gives us an 
additional satisfaction, because it establishes our final familiarity 
with the painting; though often enough the painting may first 
interest us in the underlying idea, not vice versa. 

In matters like these, methods must often be improvised, 
and an element of personal experience cannot and probably 
should not be entirely eliminated. The above letters include 
two other questions to which, instead of a straight answer, I 
can offer hardly more than a methodical consideration. Many 
known versions of the “Venus and Musician” composition are 
free variations of the common theme rather than mere copies. 
Madrid 420 is the most exceptional but, unfortunately, a 
statement on its workmanship and preservation seems much 
needed.® The peculiarity noted in the letter by Mr. Hamill 
might thereby find its explanation.® As the painting appears 
now, the observation is obviously correct that the courtier does 
not, as in other examples, look at the lady’s face. To me his gaze 
seems to go in the direction, approximately, of the little dog; 
others may feel differently. Madrid 421 gives similar evidence. 
It may be difficult to decide the case with final precision, but 
is this really necessary? There is no reason to assume that 
beauty, as the proper object of vision, be limited to the human 
face. It is, on the contrary, in the words of Bembo, “beauty 
of the body.”” 

The other observation, that the lady’s foot touches the man, 
had not occurred to me before. We cannot, of course, take the 
method of allegorical representation for granted in these 
paintings, and perhaps must treat them more 4 /a charades than 
I was willing to do. But even in a good charade meaningful 
gestures should be fairly clear. As represented in these pictures 
it seems neither significant nor even entirely clear if Venus’ 
feet actually touch, or do not touch, the back of the man 
where they overlap the outlines of the seated figure. Do we 
not overreach our method if we ascribe so much meaning to 
a detail so debatable, to say the least? In the Berlin picture, an 
especially clear and simple version, the feet do not touch any- 
thing but the velvet cloak. The overlapping noticeable in the 
later versions can be explained by a desire to shorten the compo- 
sition; this desire is most obvious in the Holkham Venus where 
the figures are closest to each other and the feet of Venus may 
indeed touch not the man but his mantle.® 

But now a far more comprehensive problem looms. Dr. 
Middeldorf throws a truly interesting sidelight on the whole 
question of vision, hearing, and touch as a Renaissance literary 
topic by referring to the second discourse in Brantéme’s Vies des 
dames galantes. His remarks on this passage and its sources 
stand on their own merits. The discourse makes pleasurable 
reading indeed. But upon re-reading it, I could not but feel 
that its bearing on the specific problem of the Titian pictures is 


4. U. Middeldorf, Letter to the Editor, above, p. 67. 

5. See my “Interpretation of the Holkham Venus,” arT BULLETIN, 
xXxVII1, 1946, p. 67, n. 10. 

6. A. E. Hamill, Letter to the Editor, above, p. 65. 

7. ART BULLETIN, xxvill, 1946, pp. 68 f. 


8. Middeldorf, Letter to the Editor, above, p. 66; cf. ART BULLETIN, 
XXVIII, 1946, p. 72. 
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rather slight. The discourse may help to estimate more correctly 
the value of a few realia in the paintings: the bed with its fine 
linen and embroidered cover;°® indeed the whole scene with the 
nude in plain daylight, extended on the background of a garden 
or open landscape, all of which must strike the contemporary 
observer as fabulous and most unusual.?° But generally it seems 
more illuminating to regard the contrasts, rather than simi- 
larities, between Brantéme’s elegant essay and the “Venus and 
Musician” paintings. It must of course be remembered, as 
pointed out by Dr. Middeldorf, that Brant6me did employ a 
basically similar concept of the rivalry among vision, hearing, 
and touch. But he received it from a mediaeval source, and 
actually modernized a mediaeval thought reminiscent of judi- 
cial arguments in the style of courtly love; the argument being 
which of the senses is best suited to the enjoyment of love. 
The contest at times develops into a quite naturalistic disserta- 
tion on the physiology of the senses. Vision and touch are 
assigned their share; no importance is ascribed to music be- 
cause the chapter on hearing really treats “de la parole en 
amour.” 

All this is very different from the evidence of the “Venus 
and Musician” paintings. According to the Berlin version where 
the fundamental points are probably stated with the greatest 
clarity and simplicity, these are the main facts as presented by 
the paintings: no physical contact between the reclining figure 
and the cavalier; the courtier is the figure demonstrating hearing 
and seeing; he does not demonstrate touch which is proper to 
the baby-Cupid (love). The composition is two-sided, dis- 
tributing the significant attitudes of three kinds of sense per- 
ception between two distinct characters, instead of uniting their 
representation in one character. So one would naturally pro- 
ceed if he wanted to represent a contrast or, at least, a state 
of balance between two parts elementary to the composition. 
This, I think, is what Titian did. But it is not the way to show 
what Dr. Middeldorf has in mind and what actually is the 
proposition of Brantéme in his second discourse, namely that 
“all three senses, sight, hearing, and touch, are important in the 
pursuit of the pleasure of love.” The latter idea, also, might 
offer a suitable subject for painting, but in order to see it 
illustrated I would rather turn to a composition like Rem- 
brandt’s self-portrait with Saskia in Dresden.** There, love is 
obvious, the sensations of touch and vision are much in evidence, 
and even those of the palate not lacking;** perhaps hearing is 
also implied (Rembrandt laughs with open mouth). At any 
rate, the sensations are all unified in one subject who frankly 
professes to enjoy them all. The painting suggests an Epi- 
curean-naturalistic attitude to the sensual data, with autobio- 
graphical implications. But I must stop here. I think, like Dr. 
Middeldorf, that a more comprehensive study of the topic of 
the five senses would probably clarify many of these ques- 
tions.?* 

To return to Venus and Titian, what about that other side, 
the Aretinian aspect of Renaissance life and thought? Who 
would forget it? In humanistic thinking, lascivious mockery 
often is collateral with moralistic speculation, as in Rabelais; 
often these are only two different approaches to the same 
phenomena of experience. There is every reason to believe that 
this observation applies to Titian as it does to his friends. But in 
his works, the evidence does not appear to be very abundant. 


g. Le Seigneur de Brantéme, Vies des dames galantes, Paris, 1848, 
p. 152 (Discourse 1, Article 111). 

10. Op. cit., p. 174, the story of “Marianne, Femme d’Hérode,” and 
related anecdotes. 

11. C. Hofstede de Groot, Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of the 
Most Eminent Dutch Painters, translated by E. G. Hawke, v1, London, 
1916, p. 192, No. 334. 

12. See Middeldorf’s remark, Letter to the Editor, above, p. 65, 
mn. 8% 


13. Above, p. 65. 
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Examples mostly occur as bywork in larger compositions or as 
facetious marginalia to the main event; like the old nurse in 
the Madrid Danae who receives her share of the Jovian exu- 
berance, a generous tip as it were from an obliging gentleman, 
while beside her at the same moment Zeus’ love sinks into a 
blissful shadow — evidently an ironical comment, but also a 
contrast. For 1 would not call the heroine of this picture 
vulgar — as little as in the variant at Naples. Titian not rarely 
treats his erotic mythologies in a grand manner, even with 
romantic and poetical implications (the haunted ruin in the 
Bridgewater Actaeon). Tintoretto’s Venus and Vulcan paint- 
ing in Munich, to name one example to the contrary, is a quite 
different story, elaborate and refined but really no more than a 
choice anecdote, with the onlooking Mars under the bed per- 
forming a regular comedy gag. However, among such paintings 
Titian’s “Venus and Musician” subject occupies a rather ex- 
ceptional place. It is not an illustrated mythology and, strictly 
speaking, not a story at all, amorous or otherwise; there is no 
action, anecdote or novel. A facetious element can be found in 
minor details, especially of the Madrid pictures. There is much 
in the imagery to suggest love, and one would not contradict 
Dr. Middeldorf on that score. Only, love is not the principal 
topic of its representation, as it is in the erotic mythologies to 
which he refers. Nobody will accuse Titian of forgetting that 
the sight of “fa beautiful nude woman need not necessarily 
stimulate the purest emotions of love.” But this is beside the 
point. For the question is not as in Brantéme, how well suited 
the senses are for the pleasures of love; but how apt they are 
for the cognition of beauty which is not a sensation but a cate- 
gorical concept. In this particular respect the postulate of a su- 
premacy of sight and hearing is meaningful, while indeed it 
would be very doubtful in the other argument. Likewise the 
“Venus and Musician” paintings can be said to reflect, rather 
than illustrate, a discussion on the relative importance of vision, 
hearing, and touch. The facts of experience underlying this 
discussion probably were much the same as in the discourse of 
BrantO6me. But three observations, at least, seem to indicate 
that in the paintings the argument was really understood as in 
the current, popular, Neoplatonic literature of the time, and 
following a line of discussion different from the naturalistic, 
physiological reasoning of Brantéme. First, there is the em- 
phasis on visual and aural experience as opposed to touch; 
second, the emphasis on music, not found in Brantéme; third, 
the comparatively slight importance accorded to touch in this 
context: in the Holkham Venus, that is, at the end of the 
development described in my previous article,** the obvious 
allusion to touch was even omitted altogether. 

This, I think, is how the problem of the “Venus and Musi- 
cian” paintings stands at present. Now, discoveries may well 
come from the vast and yet little exploited literary material, 
but cannot be anticipated at this moment. However, in this in- 
formal discussion I should like to forward two other suggestions 
which, in relation to the problem at hand, may deserve some 
consideration. The argument about vision and hearing as the 
superior senses (sc. for the cognition of beauty) really was a 
quite common topic. Beyond the literary documents already 
quoted, others will no doubt be found. I had collected several 
in notebooks that perished during the war; one reference, I 
think, was to Mario Equicola, Cingue libri della natura 
d’amore,’® a book which gives a fairly complete survey of all 
the subjects of good conversation then in vogue. At any rate, 
there is no reason to assume that Titian’s “Venus and Musi- 
cian” paintings were the only works of the time, related to this 
topic. There is at least one obvious precursor to the character 


14. Op. cit., P- 74 

15. Mario Equicola, Libro de natura de amore, first edition, Venice, 
1525. During the lifetime of Titian, at least four additional editions of 
this book were published in Venice. See British Museum, Catalogue of 
Printed Books, xxi11, London, 1893, pp. 28 f. 


of the musician who at the same time hears and sees: the spinet- 
player in Giorgione’s Concert in the Pitti collection.*® He, 
too, while playing turns around to see, not a reclining goddess 
but the elderly** canon behind him, his musical companion. 
The painting is a group portrait, as far as the present state of 
preservation permits us to judge. But it includes a number of 
symbolical contrasts, social (the worldly dress of the figure in 
the background) and human (note difference of age: three 
ages’ ) May I be forgiven for once more quoting Ficino? In 
a passage on friendship he remarks, platomice, “Il pid anticho 
cogli occhi fruisce la bellezza del pit giovane: e il pit 
giovane fruisce colla mente la bellezza del pit anticho. . . .””*8 
Beauty, that is, both vision and music; it is consummated in 
sight and hearing but ultimately in the mind. Shall we under- 
stand that here the thought takes an ascetic turn, and the eye of 
the player moves away from vision to the invisible beauty of 
a befriended mind; yet music still follows him — the gentle 
accompaniment or perhaps the essential theme of this wordless 
understanding? This may not be the complete explanation, but 
it may indicate the direction where a legitimate explanation 
can be sought. The thematic relation between the Giorgione 
Concert and the “Venus and Musician” paintings can thus 
become intelligible; so would the no less obvious thematic 
differences. 

Indeed, the chances are that in Giorgione’s circle this subject 
was first introduced to Venetian art. For it does not seem un- 
likely that among the works of Titian we possess still another 
variation of the same theme: the Shepherd and Nymph in 
Vienna.?* Yet this painting is full of Giorgionesque reminis- 
cences, as others have already stated.*° It is possible that here the 
often varied thought finally enters into that lighter vein which. 
was to be expected from the outset but so far eluded us. The 
very change to the pastoral setting appears to indicate that much 
— shepherd and the rustic flute instead of the courtier, and in- 
stead of the goddess a carefree nymph resting on a wild animal 
skin. Though she be stesa e volta, her posture may seem inviting 
enough, and the fluteplayer has actually stopped playing — or 
hearing at that; his attitude has changed from aloof contempla- 
tion to close inspection. Yet even in this lighter setting, I cannot 
help observing that the decisive contrasts are still present. Still 
the shepherd hardly moves, only looks: as far as the factual evi- 
dence of the composition goes, it still is the (certainly sym- 
bolical) background only where touch, smell, and taste are freely 
enjoyed — by the lusty he-goat. 

Thank you for your patience in accepting this — I regret — 


somewhat lengthy answer. 
OTTO BRENDEL 


Indiana University 


Sir: 

Dr. Maenchen’s review (your issue of September, 1946) 
of Dr. Ackerman’s Ritual Bronzes of Ancient China ought 
to be thoroughly examined, not only because of its fallacies of 
fact and judgment, but more especially because its method 


16. G. M. Richter, Giorgio da Castelfranco, Chicago, 1937, p. 95 
and pls. 33, 35, 41; cf. the ancient copy in the Doria Gallery, loc. cit., 
pl. 65. See also E. Tietze-Conrat, “Titian’s Portrait of Paul III,” 
Gazette des beaux-arts, Lxxxviil, 1946, p. 83. 


17. For the uncertain preservation of this portion of the painting, see 
G. M. Richter, op. cit., p. 217. The Doria copy shows the difference in age 
even more markedly. 

18. Marsilio Ficino, Sopra amore over convito di Platone, Florence, 
1544, P- 50. 

19. H. Tietze, Titian, Vienna, 1937, pl. 287. 


20. Ibid., p. 348. According to Ridolfi, Le Maraviglie dell arte, 
Giorgione “fece ancora una donna ignuda, e con essa lei un pastore, 
che suonaua il zufolo, ed ella mirandolo sorrideua”; G. M. Richter, 
op. cit., p. 316. For G. Campagnola’s miniature in the Casa Bembo, 
“una nuda tratta da Zorzi, stesa e volta,” cf. loc. cit., p. 304 (Marcantonio 
Michiel). Cf. also W. Suida, “Giorgione,” Gazette des beaux-arts, Lv11, 
2, 1935, p- 93, and H. Tietze, loc. cit. 
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and attitude offend standards which have been gradually 
established to protect intellectual controversy from degen- 
erating into vulgar quarrels and render secure the dignity and 
impartiality of the reviewer’s task. 

These standards forbid misrepresentation, distortion by 
selective quotation, argument by question-begging epithets, by 
fiat or by innuendo or by appeals to prejudice; and they re- 
quire the judicial and the open mind and adequate knowledge. 
Dr. Maenchen violates these requirements. He is guilty of 
crude distortions of Dr. Ackerman’s statements, makes untrue 
assertions concerning her work, seeks to exploit irrelevant 
improprieties, ignores new and constructive insights, and ex- 
hibits throughout a disqualifying animosity. 

In an effort to substantiate his rude charges of “ignorance,” 
“misunderstandings, blunderings, and absurdities,’ Dr. 
Maenchen lists nine Chinese texts of very varying relevance 
and value, which he claims, flatly and without justification, are 
“all unknown to Dr. Ackerman,” as are works of modern 
scholars, Waley ef al., and adds that she has not read the 
Chou-li, Are such reckless misstatements of easily ascertained 
facts to be condoned? Dr. Ackerman has studied all but two 
of these works. She does not believe in dragging into footnotes 
references to everything that she has read; and every critical 
scholar of Chinese cultural history knows that the Chou-/i, 
e.g., is to be used only very cautiously. 

In a similar indifference to truth Dr. Maenchen states 
blandly that Dr. Ackerman is a “newcomer in the field of 
Chinese studies.” Dr. Ackerman began her study of Chinese 
art thirty-two years ago and has never let her interest lapse, 
has studied all but one of the chief exhibitions in this field 
since 1925, as well as virtually all the great public and private 
collections in America and Europe, and has for more than 
twenty years worked on Chinese iconography and its place in 
the Asiatic complex. 

Exaggeration is a covert misrepresentation. In summarizing 
Dr. Ackerman’s thesis concerning the origin in the Azer- 
baijan negion of elements in the initiation of Chinese civiliza- 
tion, Dr. Maenchen writes: “Like everything else that is of 
any value in China it is an offshoot of the Azerbaijanian 
civilization.”” To attribute to Dr. Ackerman such nonsense, 
which she never said or thought, opens Dr. Maenchen to a 
more serious charge than carelessness. Dr. Maenchen may scorn 
the merciless revenge of fact; that is his risk; but the scholarly 
public should be protected from irresponsible statements which 
have no other discoverable origins than Dr. Maenchen’s wishes. 

He says that Dr. Ackerman takes Dr. Karlgren “‘to task,” and 
attributes to her the statement that Dr. “Karlgren mistook the 
‘worms’ on the bronzes for snakes, not noticing that the ‘head 
and eyes make testes.’”” The sole basis for this gratuitous and 
misleading elaboration is a footnote which reads: “‘Karlgren’s 
No. 22, called ‘snake’; and Priest, op. cit., p. xxi, suggests 
‘cicada larvae or silk-worms.’” In support of his false claim 
that Dr. Ackerman “takes almost all other scholars to task” he 
quotes two phrases that in Dr. Ackerman’s footnote apply to a 
single book, which other serious scholars have criticized with 
equal severity. 

Quite as deplorable as these misrepresentations is Dr. 
Maenchen’s objectionable appeal to prejudice in his remarks 
on Dr. Ackerman’s treatment of the difficult, and for all honest 
scholars unavoidable, problem of sex symbolism in early iconog- 
raphy. The scientific objectivity of Dr. Ackerman’s exposition 
has not sufficed to protect her from improper comment. Of 
the half-dozen instances in which Dr. Ackerman courteously 
and properly indicates Dr. Karlgren’s differences in inter- 
pretation, Dr. Maenchen has chosen to cite the one in con- 
nection with which he could quote a sexual interpretation. 
Again, out of the 40,000 words of text he selects a few lines 
which are subject to pornographic interest, with the remark 
that he “cannot refrain from quoting” them (what was the 
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compulsion? ), and has the effrontery to add that it is a “char- 
acteristic passage.” Actually, discussion of this aspect of Chinese 
thinking occupies less than five per cent of Dr. Ackerman’s text, 
though Chinese iconography is still based on sex-differentiation 
and complementation (yag-yin). And does not Dr. Maenchen 
know that the phallic, as well as the vulvic, interpretations of 
basic elements in the early Chinese repertoire are based on 
Dr. Karlgren’s brilliant and conservative work! Such selective 
quotations were used by the prurient and the blindly resentful 
in early reviews of Freud and Havelock Ellis, whom serious 
people now hold to have been courageous pioneers, intellectual 
and social benefactors. He continues his innuendoes of ob- 
scenity, always suppressing contributory evidence. 

To a considerable extent his criticisms rely on fiat and un- 
supported assumption. He quotes as if quotation disproved it 
the statement that the custom of making wooden vessels had 
come to China from the West. Has Dr. Maenchen con- 
scientiously explored cultural-historical reconstruction tech- 
niques in judging this problem? Has he weighed the réle 
of bamboo in Chinese economy, supplemented, for containers, 
by gourds; the (very spotty) distribution of wooden vessels in 
Asiatic cultures on early neolithic levels; the Chinese tra- 
dition of the initiation of wooden implements, even the wooden 
arrow, in a third-millennium culture distinguished by the 
introduction of the ploughing stick and the wheeled cart, both 
Western inventions? And in this culture-picture the wooden 
pestle is specified as a novelty, while the mortar is still only 
a hole in the ground. Cultural history cannot be written by 
tossing off cocksure superficialities. 

Dr. Maenchen scornfully rejects Dr. Ackerman’s opinion 
that the 4o-mark is suspiciously frequent amongst the bronze- 
marks if they did indicate ownership—a theory to which 
other scholars in the field also offer doubts. In a random-sample 
test, twenty-five per cent of the bronze-marks are the isolated £o. 
This would suffice to cast grave suspicion on the ownership the- 
ory, even apart from the Li Ki text on makers’ marks, which Dr. 
Maenchen has not considered. And is Dr. Maenchen certain that 
the marks had made, not only the transition from mark to picto- 
gram, but also the further transition, as he assumes, from 
pictogram to ideogram! The course of the evolution of scripts 
from mark to fully evolved writing and the instances therein 
of retarded obsolescence, a phenomenon particularly char- 
acteristic of Chinese culture, has never been systematically 
plotted, and consequent confused assumptions on this point may 
account for the failure to decipher so many of the Chinese 
marks, as well as the Indus Valley repertoire which has so much 
in common with the Chinese. Such questions in primary cultural 
development are too complex and too significant to be solved 
dogmatically. 

Dr. Maenchen attempts a ponderous witticism anent the 
Holmes libation-cup with sparrow-cover, on the ground that 
“the bird shape, we are told, points to an original bird-skin 
vessel.”” What Dr. Ackerman points out is the skin-bag shape 
of the cup, which in conjunction with the bird-cover and the 
history of the usage of bird-skins suggests that the skin-bag 
was a bird-skin bag. So Dr. Maenchen’s presumed disproof 
by caricature and analogy falls flat; flippancy is seldom a very 
good historical method. 

At other points Dr. Maenchen’s arbitrary contentions seem 
to result either from automatic rejection of the unfamiliar, or 
from insufficient background knowledge. Why, for instance, 
does he note sceptically that the Great God has eight varying 
symbols? Does he not know that in Asiatic religious symbolism 
this is an unusually small repertoire? He refers to the Great 
God as “imaginary.” It was not Dr. Ackerman but early 


Asiatics who “imagined” the Great God, whom the Chinese 
called “Shang Ti.” 
He objects that Dr. Ackerman does not discuss ancestor 


worship, asserting, dogmatically, that “most of the 
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vessels about which Dr. Ackerman has written . . . 
were made for use in the ancestral temple.” Does not 
Dr. Maenchen know that the relation between the old, neo- 
lithic or pre-neolithic “ancestor” cult (too limited a term 
for these early phases) and the later cosmic system and panthe- 
ons is too complex, and at this stage of knowledge too ambiguous 
to be incidentally discussed? No more does Dr. Creel undertake 
this great problem in his excellent survey of early Chinese 
culture, or Chavannes in his discussion of the she, or Dr. Karl- 
gren in his articles on the sexual symbolism. 

Why does Dr. Maenchen find it strange that this book 
should be a “by-product of a by-product”? This is Dr. Acker- 
man’s modest phrase for a brief and partial summary of a vast 
amount of material accumulated in extensive work in various 
interrelated fields. Is Dr. Maenchen so ignorant of the history 
of scholarship that he does not know how many important 
advances have been thus initiated? 

Of course there are deficiencies and errors in Dr. Acker- 
man’s book, inseparable from a pioneer work on a difficult sub- 
ject; and she would not wish any avoidable error to be con- 
loned. Dr. Maenchen is right in noting Dr. Ackerman’s appar- 
ent error in interpreting the mark on the bronze, London Exhi- 
bition Catalogue No. 205; right in remarking that the bronze in 
her plate 47 is a yw rather than a Au, though the two types some- 
times approach each other rather closely; right in questioning 
the caption of plate 38, though it is far from true that “the 
captions of the plates are often wrong.” It is correct to pro- 
test the misprints, though again it is not true that the text is 
“riddled” with them. 

All these defects are war casualties. The book was manu- 
actured at the worst moment in recent American publishing 
istory. Sufficient paper proved unobtainable at the last mo- 
ment, so Dr. Ackerman had to reduce a compact and closely 
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reasoned demonstration of 120,000 words to 40,000 words in 
the eight days reserved for completing verifications. Then the 
printing became involved in difficulties, leaving insufficient 
time for the proof-reading and none for proofing the notes. 


The real issue is whether the unfamiliar is to be dismissed 
by derision, as Dr. Maenchen seeks to do. Historians cannot 
approve the mind closed to new prospects and fresh insights, 
especially when they are proposed by an experienced scholar 
who has to her credit an imposing bibliography of serious and 
responsible studies meticulously published. 

It is symptomatic of Dr. Maenchen’s bias that he does not 

ntion any of the unusually rich and illuminating series of 





though it be, abounds. Dr. Ackerman’s brilliant correlation of 
a Li Ki text with the rectangular quatrepod, confirmed by the 

ific detail of the “cross-binders” never before noted in 
commentaries on this important class of vessel, the use of which 
had not even been surmised, not only confirms its identification 
as the raw-meat tray, but also demonstrates that there was an 
accurate knowledge of at least some of the ancient ritual vessels 
incorporated in this ritual text. 

Equally significant and novel is her recognition of the tech- 
nical origin of the /é design as a triple leg-hide bag; and her 
understanding of the part played by leather vessels in deter- 
mining other vessel-shapes, including the retention in many 
designs of simulated seams, and in one series (cf. her pl. 61) 
of appliqué ornament. 

Her development of de Sowerby’s recognition (as a profes- 
sional naturalist with years of work in North China) of the 
pheasant as the model of the Eumorfopoulos (and therefore 
also of the Moore, and Sumitomo) bird jar, long called “owl,” 
with complete disregard of ornithologically decisive evidence, 
such as the mandible-articulation, the claw-form, the charac- 
ter of the eye-ring (mot a differentiated-quill face-disk), and 
her coordination of this with Dr. Karlgren’s substantial work 
on the female-fertility significance of the pheasant in early 


Chinese texts, bring order and intelligibility into a problem 
that has been confused by futile speculation down the wrong 
road. The corollary observations of the raised toe as a recurrent 
typical detail in naturalistic, as well as stylized, renditions 
of the pheasant, which had hitherto been discussed only in 
connection with the conventionalized feet of the Moore “‘ow]” 
vessel and the Chicago “dove” (!) (actually a horned tragopan) 
vessel, and her correlation of this with the upturned shoe, 
here recognized for the first time as an element in Chinese 
Early Dynastic symbolic costume, not only forge another link 
between East and West Asiatic cultures, but also illuminate 
the significance of the shoe in the West. Dr. Ackerman will 
publish more on this question in the next issue of the /ranian 
Institute Bulletin, apropos of a recently discovered polished 
gray-ware vessel found near Sialk. 

This is but one of a series of notable West-East interrelations 
which she has brought out, of which perhaps the most striking 
is the discovery of the Western parallel of the /i, until now 
presumed to be a peculiarly Chinese form. 

Her recognition, for the first time, of the seasonal designs is 
significant and enlightening, especially her tracing of the con- 
ceptual connection between the ploughed-field motif on a 
number of bronzes and the royal spring-ploughing ceremony. 
This thesis will be more fully developed later. 

The realization of Indus Valley parallels is pregnant with 
new possibilities. The most arresting of these is the theme of 
the caressing tiger, in the Indus Valley a seal type, in China 
plastically presented in the famous pair of yu, one in the 
Sumitomo collection, the other in the Cernuschi Museum. In- 
cidentally, Dr. Ackerman’s demonstration that the double 
pheasant-yz was a fusion of the identical pair of vessels which 
was evidently therefore standard in the ritual set puts into 
proper perspective the pother of discussion at the time of the 
London Exhibition over a proposed rejection of one of this 
pair (they could not decide which) as false, largely because 
of their identity. 

Following down quite another line, her analyses of the ges- 
tures in quaffing or pouring implied by the designs of the 
various drinking or libation vessels are as fresh in perception 
and method as they are vivifying to the understanding of cere- 
monial manners. 

Important for the history not only of design but equally of 
thought is Dr. Ackerman’s perception for the first time of the 
representative exploitation of voids in Chinese Early Dynastic 
ornament — Riegl’s able work on this phase of Roman orna- 
ment having dropped into desuetude. Further study has now 
shown this to be a widespread and persistent device associated 
especially with the cosmology in question and its descendants 
(a splendid instance has recently come to light in the design of 
a newly revealed Seljug silk). 

And beyond all this, there is the vital work on the cosmic 
thinking, built on the great, but too much neglected, work of 
de Saussure and Biot, which Dr. Ackerman has complemented, 
on the one hand, by work of Chavannes, and on the other by the 
iconographic researches of Dr. Karlgren. This is an excellent 
example of creative synthesis. To this organization of material 
Dr. Ackerman has appended a real addition to the history of 
proto-philosophy in her penetrating analysis of the difficult 
problem of the Chinese conception of Distinction, which is in 
fact an important phase of the problem of the One and the 
Many. 

All this seems not even to have been noted by Dr. Maenchen, 
whose attitude toward Dr. Ackerman’s work contrasts unfavor- 
ably with that of the late Paul Pelliot, the greatest Sinologist 
that ever lived, who said of her lecture summarizing major 
theses of the book: “Brilliant, profound, important.” He had 
undertaken to write an Introduction and her material was 
ready for posting to him when word came of his mortal illness. 

The main issue, however, is not the merits or demerits of this 
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one book. It is the important issue of standards of reviewing 
in our scholarly journals. The rowdy reviews with their insults 
and vulgar personalities which disfigured some German contro- 
versies in the past have been rejected. Shall we condone a re- 
entering wedge, or such menacing techniques as misrepresenta- 
tion, exaggeration, intolerance, and discourtesy? 


ARTHUR UPHAM POPE 
The Asia Institute 


To the Editor: 

This year being the hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Ralph A. Blakelock, the Whitney Museum of American Art is 
forming a record of his work. A number of his important paint- 
ings are still unlocated, including the twelve listed below. We 
should appreciate it if anyone knowing the present ownership 
of these works would communicate with Lloyd Goodrich, Asso- 
ciate Curator, Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 West 8th 
Street, New York 11, N.Y. 


The Boulder and the Flume in the Franconia Notch, N.H., 
1878.54 x 28. F. S. Gibbs sale 1904. 
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Kaatherskill Clove. 42 x 20. Illus., Moulton & Ricketts, Chi- 
cago, Works by Inness, Wyant, Blakelock, 1913. 

Landscape. 23¥%2 x 40. Owned by Breasley T. (or J.) Bradley 
in 1919. 

Moonlight. 5634 x 3534. From William M. Laffan Coll. 
Owned by Mrs. M. Loeb 1919. 

Navajo Basket-Makers. lllus. catalogue of F. S. Gibbs Coll. 
1901. 

The Necklace. 29 x 36%. Owned by Clapp & Graham, N.Y., 
1919. 

Red Woods, California. Illus. catalogue F. S. Gibbs Coll. 1901. 

Seal Rock (or Sumset, Seal Rock). 42 x 30. Owned by S&S. C. 
Scotten, Chicago, 1913. 

Spring-Rock Cove. 37 x 27. Owned by John McCormack 1916. 

The Vista. 16 x 24. Owned by Carson Pirie Scott & Co., Chi- 
cago 1917. 

Wood Interior. 16 x 24. Illus., Moulton & Ricketts, Chicago, 
Works by Inness, Wyant, Blakelock, 1913. 

The Wounded Stag. 21 x 39. Lyman G. Bloomingdale sale 


1928. 
LLOYD GOODRICH 


Associate Curator 


LIST OF BOOKS RECEIVED 


LUDWIG BACHHOFER, A Short History of Chinese Art, New 
York, Pantheon Books, 1946. Pp. 123; 130 ill. of which 
one in color. $8.50. 


A Batsford Century: The Record of a Hundred Years of Pub- 
lishing and Bookselling, 1843-1943, ed. by Hector Bolitho, 
London, B. T. Batsford, 1946. Pp. 148; 41 ill. and one in 
color. $3.00. 


J. D. BEAZLEY, Potter and Painter in Ancient Athens, New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. 43; 8 pp. of ill. 
$2.75. 


HANS BERNOUILLI, Die Stadt und ihr Boden, Erlenbach- 
Zurich, Verlag fiir Architektur, 1946. Pp. 127; drawings, 
plans, photographs. 10 Swiss Frs. 


ANANDA K. CooMARASWAMY, Why Exhibit Works of Art?, Lon- 
don, Luzac, 1943. Pp. 143; 1 p. of ill. 6 shillings. 


MARTIN DAVIES, National Gallery Catalogues: The British 
School, London, The National Gallery, 1946. Pp. 204. 4 
shillings. 


Fourteen Americans, ed. by Dorothy Miller, New York, The 
Museum of Modern Art, 1946. Pp. 80 including 80 pls. 
$2.50. 


WINIFRED E. HOWE, History of the Metropolitan Museum, 
Vol. Il, New York, The Columbia University Press, 1946. 
Pp. 269; 12 ill. $3.00. 


WILLIAM M., IVINS, JR., Art and Geometry. A Study in Space 
Intuitions, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1946. Pp. 
135. $3.00. 


England’s Greater Churches, ed. by C. B. Nicholson, London, 
B. T. Batsford, 1946. 97 ill. $2.25. 


STEFAN LORANT, The New World: The First Pictures of 
America Made by John White and Jacques Le Moyne and 
Engraved by Theodore De Bry, New York, Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1946. Pp. 292; 64 water colors reproduced in color, 
89 pls. in black and white. $20.00. 


Patterns from Nature by Horst, New York, J. J. Augustin, 
1946. 49 pls. $10.00. 


JOHN REWALD, History of Impressionism, New York, The Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, 1946. Pp. 472; 407 pls., 22 in full 
color. $10.00. 


DAVID M. ROBINSON, Excavations at Olynthus: Part XII — Do- 
mestic and Public Architecture, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1946. Pp. 519; 272 pp. of pls. $30.00. 


CURT SACHS, The Commonwealth of Art: Style in the Fine Arts, 
Music, and the Dance, New York, W. W. Norton, 1946. 
Pp. 404; 32 pls. $5.00. 


RICHARD G. SALOMON, Philander Chase, Norman Nash, and 
Charles Bulfinch: A Study in the Origins of Old Kenyon, 
from the Historical Magazine of the Episcopal Church, 
1946. Pp. 23; § pls. 


WILLIAM STEVENSON SMITH, A History of Egyptian Sculpture 
and Painting in the Old Kingdom, Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. Pp. 422; 60 pls., and 2 in color. $25.00. 


JOHN SUMMERSON, Georgian London, New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1946. Pp. 315; 79 ill. $5.00. 








